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PIFTH TOLUME OF THE OBIGINAL EDITION. 



10 IHI BIOHI HpHOVBABLa 

THOMAS EABL OF WHABTON/ 



My Lobd, 

The Author of The Spectatob having prefixed before each of 
his volumes the name of some great person to whom he has 
particular obligations, lays his claim to your Lordship's patronage 
upon the same account I must confess, my Lord, had not I 
already received great instances of your favour, I should have 
been a&aid of submitting a work of this nature to your perusal. 

* Thomas Wharton ; appointed by King William comptroller of the house- 
hold, justice in Eyre south of Trent, and lord lieutenant of Oxfordshire; 
created Viscount Winchindon in the county of Bucks, and Earl of Wharton 
in the county of Westmorland, December, 1706; appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, November, 1708 (when Mr. Addison became his secretary) : lord 
privy seal, September, 1714 ; and, in December of the same year, created 
Marquis of Wharton and Malmesbury in England, and Earl of Bathfamham 
and Marquis of Catherlough in Ireland. He died April, 1715, in the 76th 
year of his age, and was succeeded by his son Philiij,'w\!tfimQiwst^V>s^'WkSi> 
created Duke of Wharton, in coiuddeittdou Q& X\ift m^nXA Qi\£A^^DAsi« 
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You are so thoroughly acquainted with the characters of men, and 
all the parts of human life, that it is impossible for the least 
misrepresentation of them to escape your notice. It is your 
Lordship's particular distinction, that you are master of the whole 
compass of business, and have signalized yourself in all the 
different scenes of it. We admire some for the dignity, others for 
the popularity of 'their; l»ehayiour ; aome^ for their clearness o ' 
judgment, others for their happiness of expression ; some for th 
laying of schemes, and others for the putting of them in execution 
It i&your Lordship only who enjoys these several talents united 
and that too in as great perfection as others possess them singly. 
Your enemies acknowledge this great extent in your Lordship's 
character, at the same time that they use their utmost industry/ 
and invention to derogate from it. But it is for your honour that 
those who are now yoiur enemies were always so. You have acted 
in 80 much consistency with yourself, and promoted the interest 
of your country in so uniform a manner, that even those whc 
would misrepresent your generous designs for the public good, 
cannot but approve the steadiness and intrepidity with which you 
pursue them. It is a most sensible pleasure to me, that I have 
tkuA opportunity of professing myself onfi of youx greajb admirers, 
and, ia a very particular manner. 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordship's most obliged, 

And most obedient, humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



DEJ)ICATIO:Br 



SIITfl VOLUME OF THE JORIGINIL EDITIOI. 



TO IBS UOBT BOSOORABLa 

CHAELES EAEL OF SUNDEBLAOT).* 



My liORD, 

Very many favours and civilities (received from you in a private 
capacity) which I have no other v^ray to acknowledge, will, I hope, 
excuse this presumption : hut the justice I, as a Spectator, owe 
your character, places me ahove the want of an excuse. Candour 
and openness of heart, which shine in all your words and actions, 
exact the highest esteem from all who have the honour to know 

* The Right Hon. Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, was appointed 
Secretary of State, December 6, 1706 ; from which office he was dismissed . 
June 14, 1710. On the first of September, 1715, he had a pension of 
1200/. per annum settled on him; on the 16th of April, 1717, he was 
again made Secretary of State ; on the 16th of March, 1717-18, he was 
appomted Lord President of the Council ; on the 6th of February, 171S-1^> 
made Ghroom of the Stole; and died on the 10th oi k^f^, Vl*^"^* 7BL&\&gsscv^^ 
Lady Ann Chorcliili, second daughter oi JoVia\>\][!lM oi'^wf^ts'A^ 
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you ; and a winning condescension to all subordinate to you, made 
business a. pleasure to those who executed it under you, at the 
same time that it heightened her Majesty's favour to all who had 
the happiness of having it conveyed through your hands. A 
Secretary of State, in the interest of mankind, joined with that of 
his fellow-subjects, accomplished with a great facility and elegance 
in all the modem as well as ancient languages, was a happy and 
proper member of a ministry, by whose services your Sovereign 
and country are in so high and flourishing a condition, as makes 
all other princes and potentates powerful or inconsiderable in 
Europe, as they are friends or enemies to Great Britain. The 
importance of those great events which happened during that 
administration in which your Lordship bore so important a charge, 
will be acknowledged as long as time shall endure. I shall not 
therefore attempt to rehearse those illustrious passages ; but give 
this application a more private and particular turn, in desiring 
your Lordship would continue your favour and patronage to me» 
as you are a gentleman of the most polite literature, and perfectly 
accomplished in the knowledge of books and men, which makes it 
necessary to beseech your indulgence to the following leaves, and 
the author of them, who is, with the greatest truth and respect. 

My Lord, 
Yow Lordship's obliged, obedient, and humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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No. 322. MONDAY, MAECH 10, 1711-12. 



— Ad humum maerore gravi deducit et angit. 

HOR. AB8. POST, 110. 

— Grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd soul. 

B0600MMON. 

It is often said, after a man has heard a story with extraordi- 
nary circumstances, " it is a very good one if it be true ;" but as 
for the following relation, I should be glad were I sure it were 
false. It is told with such simplicity, and there are so many art- 
less touches of distress in it, that I fear it comes too much from 
the heart. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" Some years ago it happened that I lived in the same house 
with a young gentleman of merit; with whose good qualities I 
was so much te^en, as to make it my endeavour to show as many 
as I was able in myself. Familiar converse improved general 
civilities into an unfeigned passion on both sides. He watched 
an opportunity to declare himself to me ; and I, who could not 
expect a man of so great an estate as his, received his addresses 
in such terms as gave him no reason to believe I was displeased 
with them, though I did nothing to make him think me more esLsy 
than was decent. His father was a very hard worldly man, and 
proud ; so that there was no reason to believe he would easily be 
brought to think there was anything in any woman's person or 
character, that could balance the disadvantage of an unequal for- 
tune. In the meantime, the son continued his application to me, 
and omitted no occasion of demonstrating the most dv&\»XKt«?5u^ 
passion imaginable to me ; and in p\am fliVt^et \«tt£i^ Q?SsJt<5^ \ft 
marry private]/, and keep it so till ^e BYio\>\dL \i^ «o >a».\r^"5 ^^^ ^*^ 

VOL, III. ^ 



2 THE SPECTATOR. [No. 322. 

?ain his father's approbation, or become possessed of his estate, 
passionately loved hitn, and you will believe I did not deny such 
a one what was my interest also to grant. However, I was not so 
young as not to take the precaution of carrying with me a faithful 
servant, who had been also my mother's maid, to be present at the 
ceremony. When that was over, I demanded a certificate, signed 
by the minister, my husband, and the servant I just now spoke of. 
After our nuptials, we conversed together very familiarly in the 
same house ; but the restraints we were generally uuSer, and the 
interviews we had being stolen and interrupted, made our beha- 
viour to each other have rather the impatient fondness which is 
visible in lovers, than the regular and gratified affection which is 
to be observed in man and wife. This observation made the 
father very anxious for his son, and press him to a match he had 
in his eye for him. To relieve my husband from this importunity, 
and conceal the secret of our marriage, which I had reason to 
know would not be long in my power in town, it was re^solved that 
I should retire into a remote place in the country, and converse 
under feigned names by letter. We long continued this way of 
commerce ; and I with my needle, a few books, and reading over 
and over my husband's letters, passed my time in a resigned ex- 
pectation of better days. Be pleased to take notice, that within 
four months after I left my husband I was delivered of a daughter, 
who died within a few hours after her birth. This accident, and 
the retired manner of life I led, gave criminal hopes to a neigh- 
bouring brute of a country gentleman, whose folly was the source 
of all my affliction. This rustic is one of those rich clowns who 
supply tne want of all manner of breeding by the neglect of it, 
and with noisy mirth, half understanding, and ample fortune, 
force themselves upon persons and things, without any sense of 
time or place. The poor ignorant people where I lay concealed, 
and now passed for a widow, wondered I could be so shy and 
strange, as they called it, to the squire ; and were bribed by him 
to admit him whenever he thought fit. I happened to be sitting 
in a little parlour which belonged to my own part of the house, 
and musing over one of the fondest of my husband's letters, in 
which I always kept the certificate of my marriage, when this rude 
fellow came m, and with the nauseous familiarity of such unbred 
brutes, snatched the papers out of my hand. 1 was immediately 
under so great a concern, that I threw myself at his feet, and 
begged of him to return them. He, with the same odious pre- 
tence to freedom and gaiety, swore he would read them. I grew 
more importunate, he more curious : till at last, with an indigna- 
tion arising from a passion T then first discovered in him, he threw 
the papers into the fire, swearing that since he was not to read 
them, the man who writ them should never be so happy as to 
have me read them over again. It is insignificant to tell you my 
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tears and reproaches made the boisterous calf leave the room 
ashamed and out of countenance, when I had leisure to ruminate 
on this accident with more than ordinary sorrow. However, such 
was then my confidence in my husband, that I writ to him the mis- 
fortune, and desired another paper of the same kind. He deferred 
writing two or three posts, and at last answered me in general, 
That he could not then send me what I asked for; but when he 
could find a proper conveyance, I should be sure to have it. From 
this time his letters were more cold every day than other; and as 
he grew indifferent, I grew jealous. This has at last brought me 
to town, where 1 find both the witnesses of my marriage dead, and 
that my husband, after three months cohabitation, has buried a 
young lady whom he married in obedience to his father. In a 
word, he shuns and disowns me. Should I come to the house 
and confront him, the father would join in supporting him against 
me, though he believed my story ? should I talk it to the world, 
what reparation can I expect for an injury I cannot make out ? I 
believe he means to bring me, through necessity, to re&ign my 
pretensions to him for some provision for my life ; but I will die 
first. Fray bid him remember what he said, and how he was 
charmed, when he laughed at the heedless discovery I oftfen made 
of myself; let him remember how awkward I was in my dis- 
sembled indifference towards him before company ; ask him how I, 
who could never conceal my love for him, at his own request can 

£art with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spectator, sensible spirits 
Qow no indifference in marriage ; what then do you think is my 
piercing afliiction? — I leave you to represent my distress your 
own way, in which I desire you to be speedy, if you have com- 
passion for innocence exposed to infamy. 

" OCTAVIA." 
STEELE. T. 
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- Modo yir, modo foemina- 



Sometimes a man, sometimes a woman. 

The journal with which I presented my reader on Tuesday 
istf, has brought me in several ' 
private lives cast into that form. 



lastf, has brought me in several letters, with accounts of many 

I have the " Rake's Journal, 



* There is no such line in Virgil. ~ Addison most likely quoted from 
memory, and had reference to the following lines describing Caeneus : — 

— juvenis quondam, nunc fcemina. ak« 's^. ^^"^^ 

A woman now, but formerly a TQsvii. 
No. 317. 
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the " Sot's Journal," the " Whoremaster's Journal," and, among 
several others, a very curious piece, intituled, " The Journal of a 
Mohock." By these instances I find that the intention of my 
last Tuesday's paper has been mistaken by many of my readers. 
I did not design so much to expose vice as idleness,* and aimed 
at those persons who pass away tiieir time rather in trifles and 
impertinence, than in crimes and immoralities. Offences of this 
latter kind are not to be dallied with, or treated in so ludicrous a 
manner. In short, my journal only holds up folly to the light, 
and shows the disagreeableness of such actions as are indifferent 
in themselves, and blameable only as they proceed from creatures 
endowed with reason. 

My following correspondent, who calla herself Clarinda, is such 
a journalist as 1 require. She seems by her letter to be placed in 
a modish state of indifference between vice and virtue, and to be 
susceptible of either, were there proper pains taken with her. Had 
her journal been filled with gallantries, or such occurrences as had 
shown her wholly divested of her natural innocence, notwithstand- 
ing it might have been more pleasing to the generality of readers, 
I should not have published it : but as it is not only the picture 
of a life filled with a fashionable kind of gaiety and laziness, I 
shall set down five days of it, as I have received it firom the hand 
of my fair correspondent. 

" Deab Mb. Spectator, 

" You having set your readers an exercise in one of your last 
week's papers, I have performed mine according to your orders, 
and herewith send it you inclosed. You must know, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that I am a maiden lady of a good fortune, who have had 
several matches offered me for these ten years last past, and have 
at present warm applications made to me by " A Very Pretty 
Fellow." As I am at my own disposal, I come up to town 
every winter, and pass my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the following journal, which I began to write upon the 
very day after your Spectator upon that subject. 

TuESDAY night. Could not go to sleep till one in the morning 
for thinking of my journal. 

Wednesday. From eight till ten. Drank two dishes of choco- 
late in bed, and fell asleep after them. 

From ten to eleven. Ate a slice of bread and butter, drank a 
dish of bohea, read The Spectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette ; tried a new head. Gave 
orders for Veny to be combed and washed. Mem. I look best in 
blue. 

From one till half an hour after two. Drove to the 'Change. 
Cheapened a couple of fans. 

• See No. 316. 
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Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth passed by in his new 
liveries. 

From four to six. Dressed ; paid a visit to old Lady Blithe 
and her sister, having before heard they were gone out of town 
that day. 

From six to eleven. At basket. Mem. Never set again upon 
the ace of diamonds. 

Thubsday. From eleven at night to eight in the morning. 
Dreamed that I punted* to Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two acts in " Aurengzebe" 
a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to borrow Lady Faddle's 
Cupid for Veny. Bead the play bills. Received a letter from 
Mr. Froth. Mem. Locked it up in my strong box. 

Rest of the morning. Fontange, the tire-woman, her account of 
my Lady Blithe's wash. Broke a tooth in my little tortoise-shell 
comb. Sent Frank to know how my Lady Hectic rested after her 
monkey's leaping out at window. Looked pale. Fontange tells 
me my glass is not true. Dressed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I sat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw companv. Mr. Froth's opinion of 
Milton. His account of the Mohocks. His fancy of a pin- 
cushion. Picture in the lid of his snuff-box. Old Lady Faddle 
promises me her woman to cut my hair. Lost five guineas at 
crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night. Weiit to bed. 

Friday. Eight in the morning. A-bed. Read over all Mr, 
Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within all day, not at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my mantua-maker. 
Sorted a suit of ribbons Broke my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myself up in my chamber, practised 
Lady Betty Modely's skuttle. 

One in the afternoon. Called for my flowered handkerchief. 
Worked half a violet leaf in it. Eyes ached and head out of 
order. Threw by my work, and read over the remaining part of 
" Aurengzebe." 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to twelve. Changed my mind, dressed, went abroad, 
and played at crimp till midnight. Found Mrs. Spitely at home. 
Conversation; Mrs. Brilliant's necklace false stones. Old Lady 
Loveday going to be married to a young fellow that is not worth 
a groat Miss Prue gone into the country. Tom Townly has 
red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whispered in my ear that she 

* A term in the game o{ Baaael. 
f Dryden's Tragedy. 
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bad something to tell me about Mr. Frotb ; I am sure it is not 
true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed tbat Mr. Frotb laj at my 
feet, and called me Indamora.* 

Saturday. Kose at eight o'clock in the morning. Sat down to 
my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour before 
I could determine it. Fixed it above my left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea and dressed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great deal of good com- 
pany. Mem. The third air in the new opera. Lady Blithe 
dressed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined. Miss Kitty called upon me to go 
to the opera before I was risen from table. 

From dinner to six. Drank tea. Turned off a footman for 
being rude to Veny. 

Six o'clock. Went to the opera. I did not see Mr. Froth till 
the beginning of the second act. Mr. Froth talked to a gentleman 
in a black wig : bowed to a lady in. the front box. Mr. Froth and 
his friend clapped Nicolini in the third act. Mr. Froth cried out 
" Ancora." Mr. Froth led me to my chair. I think he squeezed 
my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy dreams. 

Methought Nicolini said he was Mr. Froth. 

Sunday. Indisposed. 

Monday. Eight o'clock. Waked by Miss Kitty. Aurengzebe 
lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeated without book the eight 
best lines in the play. Went m our mobs to the dumb manf 
according to appointment. Told me that my lover's name began 
with a G. Mem. The conjurer was within a letter of Mr. Froth's 
name, &c. 

" Upon looking back into this my journal, I find that I am at 
a loss to know whether I pass my time well or ill ; and indeed 
never thought of considering how I did it before I perused your 
speculation upon that subject. I scarce find a single action in 
these five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except the work- 
ing upon the violet leaf, which I resolved to finish the first day I 
am at leisure. As for Mr. Froth and Veny, I did not think they took 
up so much of my time and thoughts as I find they do upon my 
journal. The latter of them I will turn off, if you insist upon it ; 
and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a conclusion very sud- 
denly, I will not let my life run away in a dream. 

** Your humble servant." 

" Clarinda." 

• A captive qaeen in the tragedy of " Aurengzebe." 
t Duncan Campbell. See also Tat. No. 14. 
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To resume one of the morals of my first paper, and to confirm 
Clarinda in her good inclitiations, 1 would have her consider what 
a pretty figure she would make among posterity, were the history 
of her whole life published like these five days of it. I shall con 
elude my paper with an epitaph written by an uncertain author 
on Sir Philip Sidney's sister, a lady who seems to have been of a 
temper very much difl'erent from that of Clarinda. The last 
thought of it is so very noble, that I dare say that my reader will 
pardon me the quotation. 

ON THE COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEMBROKE. 

'* Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother : 
Death, ere thon hast kill'd another^ 
Fair and leam'd, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a d^t at thee." 
ADDISON. L. 
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curvse in terris animoe, et ccelestinm inanes! 

PBBS. SAT. n. 61. 

souls, in whom no heavenly fire is found. 
Flat minds, and ever groveling on the ground ! 

DRTDBir. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
'* The materials you have collected together towards a general 
history of clubs, makes so bright a part of your speculations, that 
I think that it is but a justice we all owe the learned world, to 
furnish you with such assistance as may promote that useful work. 
For this reason I could not forbear communicating to you some 
imperfect informations of a set of men (if you will allow them a 
place in that species of being) who have lately erected themselves 
into a nocturnal fraternity, under the title of the Mohock Club, a 
name borrowed, it seems, from a sort of. cannibals in India, who 
subsist by plundering and devouring all the nations about them. 
The president is styled * Emperor of the Mohocks;** and his arms 
are a Turkish crescent, which his imperial majesty bears at present 
in a very extraordinary manner engraven upon his forehead. 
Agreeable to their name, the avowed design of their institution is 
mischief; and upon this foundation all their rules and orders are 
framed. An outrageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their 

* The title of one of the four Indian kings w\io "vmVft^ ^\i\^k^ m*^« 
reign of Queen Anne, See No» 50^ and Tat. So. Vl\« 
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fellow-creatures, is the great cement of their assembly, and the only 11 
qualification required in the members. In order to exert this w 



qualification required 

principle in its full strength and perfection, they take care to drink I 
themselves to a pitch, that is, beyond the possibility of attending 
to any motions of reason or humanity ; then make a general sally, 
and attack all that are so unfortunate as to walk the streets throu^ 
which they patrole. Some are knocked down, others stabbed, 
others cut and carbonadoed. To put the watch to a total rout, and 
mortify some of those inoffensive militia, is reckoned a coup d" edat. 
The particular talents by which these misanthropes are distinguish- 
ed from one another, consist in the various kinds of barbariti^ 
which they execute upon theu: prisoners. Some are celebrated for 
a happy dexterity in tipping the lion upon them ; which is per- 
formed by squeezing the nose fiat to the face, and boring out the 
eyes with theu: fingers. Others are called the dancing-masters, 
and teach their scholars to cut capers, by running swords through 
their legs ; a new invention, whether originally French I cannot 
telL A third sort are the tumblers, whose ofi^ce it is to set womeu 
on their heads, and commit certain indecencies, or rather barbari- 
ties, on the limbs which they expose. But these I forbear to men- 
tion, because they cannot but be very shocking to the reader as 
well as the Spectator. In this manner they carry on a war against 
mankind ; and, by the standing maxims of their policy, are to 
enter into no alliances but one, and that is offensive and defensive 
with all bawdy-houses in general, of which they have declared 
themselves protectors and guarantees. 

" I must own, Sir, these are only broken incoherent memoirs of 
this wonderful society ; but they are the best I have been yet able 
to procure : for, being but of late establishment, it is not ripe for 
a just history : and, to be serious, the chief design of this trouble 
is, to hinder it from ever being so. You have been pleased, out of 
a concern for the good of vour countrymen, to act, under the cha- 
racter of Spectator, not only the part of a looke]^on, but an overseer 
of their actions ; and whenever such enormities as this infest the 
town, we immediately fly to you for redress. I have reason to 
believe, that some thoughtless youngsters, out of a false notion of 
bravery, and an immoderate fondness to be distinguished for fellows 
of fire, are insensibly hurried into this senseless scandalous project. 
Such will probablv stand corrected by your reproofs, especially if 
you inform them that it is not courage for half a score fellows, mad 
with wine and lust, to set upon two or three soberer than them- 
selves ; and that the manners of Indian savages are not becoming 
accomplishments to an English fine gentleman. Such of them as 
have been bullies and scowerers of a long standing, and are grown 
veterans in this kind of service, are, I fear, too hardened to receive 
any impressions from your admonitions. But I beg you would 
recommend to their perusal your ninth speculation. They may 
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there be tanght to take warning from the dub of Duellists; and 
be pat in mind, that the common fate of those men of honour was 
to be hang^ " I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Philamthropos« 
"March the lOth, 1711-12." 

The following letter is of a quite contrary nature ; but I add it 
here, that the reader may observe, at the same view, bow amiable 
ignorance may be when it is shown in its simplicities, and how 
detestable in its barbarities. It is written by an honest country- 
man to his mistress, and came to the hands of a lady of good sense, 
wrapped about a thread-paper, who has long kept it by her as an 
image of artless love. 

" To her I very much respect^ Mrs. Margaret Clark, 

" Lovely, and oh that I could write loving Mrs. Margaret Clark. 
I pray you let affection excuse presumption. Having been so 
happy as to enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and comely 
body, sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle or liquorish 
powder at the apothecary's shop, I am so enamoured with you, 
that I can no more keep close my flaming desires to become your 
servant And I am the more bold now to write to your sweet self, 
because I am now my own man, and may match where I please ; 
for my father is t^en away, and now 1 am come to my living, 
which is ten yard land, and a house ; and there is never a yard 
land* in our neld but it is as well worth ten pounds a year as a 
tliief is worth, a halter, and all my brothers and sisters are provided 
for : besides I have good household-stuff, though I say it, both 
brass and pewter, linens and woollens ; and though mv house be 
thatched, yet, if you and I match, it shall go hard but I will have 
one half of it slated. If you think well of this motion, I will wait 
upon you as soon as my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest is 
in. 1 could, though I say it, have good " 

The rest is torn off; and posterity must be contented to know, 
that Mrs. Margaret Clark was very pretty, but are left in the dark 
as to the name of her lover.f 

STEELE. T. 

* A yard land {virgata terra) in some counties contains 20, in some 24, 
and in others 30 acres of land. See Let Termes de la Ley. 
t See another edition of this letter, No. *828. 
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No. 325. THURSDAY, MARCH 13, 1711-12. 



I 



Quid frastra simulacra fugacia captas? 

Quod petis, est nusquam : quod amas avertere, perdes. 
Ista repercussae quam cemis imaginis umbra est. 
Nil habet ista sui : tecum venitquei manetque. 
Tecum discedet si tu discedere possis. 

OVID. XETAH. III. 432. 

[fBOH the fable of NAB0ISSU8.] 

What could, fond youth, this helpless passion move 1 

What kindled in thee this unpitied love 1 

Thy own warm blush within the water glows ; 

With thee 1;he coloured shadow comes and goes , 

Its empty being on thyself relies ; 

Step thou aside, and the firail charmer dies. 

ADDISOV. 

Will Honeycomb diverted us last night with an account of a 
young fellow's first discovering his passion to his mistress. The 
jToung lady was one, it seems, who had long hefore conceived a 
'avourable opinion of him, and was still in hopes that he would 
some time or other make his advances. As he was one day talking 
with her in company of her two sisters, the conversation happening 
to turn upon love, each of the young ladies was, by way of raillery, 
recommending a wife to him; when, to the no small surprise of 
her who languished for him in secret, he told them with a more 
than ordinary seriousness, that his heart had been long engaged to 
one whose name he thought himself obliged in honour to conceal ; 
but that he could show her picture in the lid of his snuffbox. The 
young lady, who felt herself the most sensiblv touched by this con- 
fession, took the first opportunity that offered of snatching bis box 
out of his hand. He seemed desirous of recovering it, but finding 
her resolved to look into the lid, begged her, that if she should 
happen to know the person, she would not reveal her name. Upon 
carrying it to the window, she was very agreeably surprised to find 
there was Nothing within the lid but a little looking glass ; in 
which, aft^r she had viewed her own face with more pleasure tlian 
she had ever done before, she returned the box with a smile, telling 
him she could not but admire at his choice. 

Will, fancying that this story took, immediately fell into a dis- 
sertation on the usefulness of lookuig-glasses ; and, applying him* 
self to me, asked if there were any looking-glasses in the times of 
the Greeks and Romans : for that he haa often observed, in the 
translations of poems out of those languages, that people generally 
talked of seeing themselves in wells, fountains, lakes, and rivers. 
-^^ ^^js be, I remember Mr. Dryden in bis Ovid teUa us of a 
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swinging fellow, called Polypheme, that made use of the sea for 
his looking-glass, and could neyer dress himself to advantage but 
in a calm. 

My friend Will, to show us the whole compass of his learning 
upon this subject, further informed us, that there were still several 
nations in the world so yery barbarous as not to have any looking- 
glasses among them ; and that he had lately read a voyage to the 
South Sea, in which it is said that the ladies of Chili always dressed 
their heads over a basin of water. 

I am the more particular in my account of Will's last night's 
lectiure on these natural mirrors, as it seems to bear some relation 
to the following letter, which I recived the day before. 

" Sib, 
" I HAVE read your last Saturday's observations on the fourth 
book of Milton with great satisfaction, and am particularly pleased 
with the hidden moral which you have taken notice of in several 
parts of the poem. The design of this letter is to desire your 
thoughts, whether there may not also be some moral couched under 
that place in the same book where the poet lets us know, that the 
first woman immediately after her Creation ran to a looking-glass, 
and became so enamoured of her own face, that she had never re- 
moved to view any of the other works of nature, had not she been 
led off to a man. If you think fit to set down the whole passage 
from Milton, your readers will be able to judge for themselves, 
and the quotation will not a little contribute to the filling up of 
your paper. 

" Your humble servant, ^ 

«R. T." 

The last consideration urged by my querist is so strong, that I 
cannot forbear closing with it. The passage he alludes to is part 
of Eve's speech to Adam, and one of the most beautiful passages 
in the whole poem : — 

" That day I oft remember, when firom sleep 
I first awak'd, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade of flow'rs, much wond'ring where 
And what I was, whence thither brought and how. 
Nor distant fiir from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issu'd from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoy'd 
Pure as th' expanse nf heaven : I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem'd another sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite, 
A shape within the watery gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me; I started bacV, 
It started hack ; but pleas'd I soon toImib!^, 
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Plea8*d it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and loye : there I had fix'd 
Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain desire. 
Had not a voice thus wani'd me.— ' What thou seest. 
What there thou seest, fair creature is thyself; 
With thee it came and goes : but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming, and thy soft embraces ; he 
Whose image thou art, him thou shalt enjoy 
Inseparably thine, to him shalt bear 
Multitudes like thyself, and thence be call'd 
Mother of human race.' What could I do. 
But follow straight, inyisibly thus led? 
Till I esp/d thee, &ir indeed and tall. 
Under a phintain ; yet methought less &ir, 
Less winning soft, less amiably mild 
Than that smooth wat^ image : back I tnm'd ; 
Thou followinff cry'st aloud, — * Betum, &ir Eve, 
Whom fly'st thoul Whom thou fly'st, of him thou art, 
His flesh, his bone ; to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart. 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side. 
Henceforth an bdividual solace dear : 
Part of my soul, I seek thee, and thee claim 
My other half !*— With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz'd mine ; I yielded, and from that time see 
How beauty is excelPd by manly grace 
And wisdom, which alone is truly £ur. 
So spake our general mother." 
BITDOELL. X. 
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Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea, 
Bobustseque fores, et vigilum canum 
Tristes exubia:, munierant satis 

Noctumis ab adulteris ; 
Sinon hob. od. xyi. 8. 1. 

A tow'r of brass, one would have said. 

And locks, and bolts, and iron bars. 

Might have preserved one innocent maidenhead ; 

But Venus laugh'd, &c. Cowlbt. 

" Mr Spectator, 
"Your correspondent's letter relating to fortune-hunters, and 
your subsequent discourse upon it,* have given me encouragement 
• No. 311. 
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to send you a state of my case, by which you will see, that the 
matter complained of is a common grievance both to city and 
country. 

** I am a country-gentleman of between five and six thousand a 
year. It is my misfortune to have a very fine park and an only 
daughter ; upon which account I have been so plagued with deer- 
stealers and fops, that for these four years past I have scarce enjoyed 
a moment's rest. I look upon myself to be in a state of war, and 
am forced to keep as constant watch in my seat, as a governor do 
that commanded a town, on the frontier of an enemy's country. I 
have indeed pretty well secured my park, having for this purpose 
provided myself of four keepers who are left-handed, and hancue a 
quarter-staff beyond any other fellows in the country. And for the 
guard of my house, besides a band of pensioner matrons and an old 
maiden relation whom I keep on constant duty, I have blunder- 
busses always charged, and fox-gins planted in private places about 
my garden, of which I have given frequent notice in the neigh- 
bourhood ; yet so it is, that in spite of all my care, I shall every 
now and then have a saucy rascal ride by, reconnoitring (as I think 
you call it) under my windows, as sprucely dressed as if he were 
going to a balL I am aware of this way of attacking a mistress on 
horseback, having heard that it is a common practice in Spain ; 
and have therefore taken care to remove my daughter from the 
road-side of the house, and to lodge her next the garden. But, to 
cut short my story; what can a man do after dl? 1 durst not 
stand for member of parliament last election, for fear of some ill 
consequence from my being off my post. What I would therefore 
desire of you is, to promote a project I have set on foot, and upon 
which I have written to some of my friends; and that is, that care 
may be taken to secure our daughters by law, as well as our deer ; 
and that some honest gentleman, of a public spirit, would move for 
leave to bring in a bill for the better preserving of the female game. 
** I am Sir, your humble servant" 

"Mile-End-Green, March 6, 1711-12. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" Here is a young man walks by our door every dav about the 
dusk of the evening. He looks up at ray window, as if to see me; 
and if I steal towards it to peep at him, he turns another way, and 
looks frightened at finding what he was looking for. The air is 
very cola ; and pray let him know that if he knocks at the door, 
he will be carried to the parlour fire, and I will come down soon 
after, and give him an opportunity to break his mind. 

** I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

• " Mary Comfit. 
" If I observe he cannot speak, I'll give him time t.ox^^Q^<st\casw.- 
self, and ask him how he does." 
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•* Dear Sir, 

" I B£o you to print this without delay, and by the first opporta-l 
nity give us the natural causes of longing in women; or put na 
out of fear that my wife will one time or other be delivered d 
something as monstrous as any thing that has yet appeared to tk 
world ; for they say the child is to bear a resemblance of what wm 
desired by the mother. I have been married upwards of six jetM, 
have had four children, and my wife is now big with the fifth. The 
expenses she has put me to in procuring what she has longed for 
during her pregnancy with them, would not only have handsomely 
defrayed the charges of the month, but of their education too ; hei 
fancy being so exorbitant for the first year or two, as not to confine 
itself to the usual objects of eatables and drinkables, but running 
out after equipages and furniture, and the like extravagances. To 
trouble you only with a few of them ; when she was with child with 
Tom, my eldest son, she came home one day just fainting, and told 
me she had been visiting a relation, whose husband had made her 
a present of a chariot; and a stately pair of horses; and that she 
was positive she could not breathe a week longer, unless she took 
the air in the fellow to it of her own within that time. Tliis, 
rather than lose an heir, I readily complied with. Then the furni- 
ture of her best room must be instantly changed, or she should 
mark the child with some of the frightful figures on the old-fa- 
shioned tapestry. Well, the upholsterer was caUed, and her longing 
saved the Dout. When she went with Molly, she had fixed her 
mind upon a new set of platb, and as much china as would have 
furnished an Indian shop ; these also I cheerfully granted, for fear 
of being father to an Indian pagod. Hitherto I found her demands 
rose upon every concession ; and had she gone on I had been ruined : 
but by good fortune, with her third, which was Peggy, the height 
of her imagination came down to the comer of a venison pasty, 
and brought her once even upon her knees to gnaw oft^ the ears of 
a pig from the spit. The gratifications of her palate were easily 
preferred to those of her vanity : and sometimes a partridge, or a 
quail, a wheat-ear, or the pestle of a lark, were cheerfully purchased ; 
nay, I could be contented though I were to feed her with green 
peas in April, or cherries in May. But with the babe she now 
goes, she is turned girl again, and fallen to eating of chalk, pre- 
tending 'twill make the child's skin white ; and nothing will serve 
her but I must bear her company, to prevent its having a shade of 
my brown. In this, however, I have ventured to deny her. No 
longer ago than yesterday, as we were coming to town, she saw. 
a parcel of crows so heartily at breakfast upon a piece of horse-flesh, 
that she had an invincible desire to partake with them, and (to my 
infinite surprise) begged the coachman to cut her off a slice as if it 
were for himself, which the fellow did ; and as soon as she came 
home, she fell to it with such an appetite, that she seemed rather 
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to devoiir than eat it. What her next sally will be 1 cannot guess ; 
but in the mean time my request to you is, that if there be any 
way to come at these wild unaccountable rovings of imagination 
by reason and argument, you'd speedily afford us your assistance. 
Tliis exceeds the grievance of pin-money, and I think in every set- 
tlement there ought to be a clause inserted, that the father should 
be answerable for the longings of his daughter. BuUl shall im- 
patiently expect your thoughts in this matter ; and am, 
" Sir, your most obliged and 

" Most faithful humble servant, 

"T. B. 
" Let me know whether you think the next child will love horses 
as much as Molly does china-ware.*' 

STEELE. T. 

No. 327. SATURDAY, MARCH 15, 1711-12. 



— Major rerum mihi nascitnr ordo. 

VIRQ. ^M. VII. 44. 

A larger scene of action is display'd. dbydsk. 

We are told in the foregoing book, how the evil spirit practised 
upon Eve as she lay asleep, in order to inspire her with thoughts 
of vanity, pride, ana ambition. The author, who shows a wonder- 
ful art throughout his whole poem, in preparing the reader for the 
several occurrences that arise in it, founds, upon the above-men- 
tioned circumstance, the first part of the fifth book. Adam upon 
his awaking finds Eve still asleep, with an unusual discomposure 
in her looks. The posture in which he regards her is described 
with a wonderful tenderness, as the whisper with which he awakens 
her is the softest that ever was conveyed to a lover's ear. 

" His wonder was, to find unwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discompos'd and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest : he on his side 
Leaning half rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces : then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whisper'd thus, ' Awake, 
My fiEurest, my espous'd, my latest found, 
Heav*n*s last best gift, my ever new delight ! 
Awake : the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, x 
What drops the myrrh, and wktt the \)aXTsrj xee^, 
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How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets.' 

Such wliispering wak'd her, but with startled eje 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus she spake. — 

' sole, in whom my thoughts find all repose, 
My glory, my perfection ! glad I see 
Thy foce, and mom returned " 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the conferences betwea I 
Adam and Eve, had his eye very frequently upon the book of Gait 
tides, in which there is a noble spirit of eastern poetry, and vwy 
often not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is general^ 
placed near the age of Solomon. I think there is no question but 
the poet in the preceding speech remembered those two passs^fe^ 
which are spoken of on the like occasion, and filled with the same { 
pleasing images of nature.* 

" My beloved spake, and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my 
fair one, and come away ; for, lo ! the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with 
the tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. 

** Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us get up 
early to the vineyards, let us see if the vine flourish, whether the 
tender grapes appear, and the pomegranates bud forth." 

His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

" Where the sapient king 

Held dalliance with his fiur Egyptian spouse," 

shows that the poet had the delightful scene in his mind. 

Eve's dream is full of those high conceits engendering pride, 
which, we are told, the devil endeavoured to instil into her. Of 
this kind is that part of it where she fancies herself awakened by 
Adam, in the following beautiful lines. — 

'' Why sleep'st thou Eve ? Nqw is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night- warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes sweetest his love-labour'd song ; now reiffns 
Full orb'd the moon, and with more pleasing light 
Shadowy sets off the face of things. In vain. 
If none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire. 
In whose sight all things joy, with ravishment. 
Attracted by thy beauty still to gaze I" 

An injudicious poet would have made Adam talk through the 
whole work in such sentiments as these : but flattery and falsehood 
• See No. 888. 
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are not the courtship of Milton's Adam, and could not be heard 
by Eve in her state of innocence, excepting only in a dream pro- 
duced on purpose to taint her imagination. Other vain senti- 
ments of the same kind, in this relation of her dream, will be 
obvious to every reader. Though the catastrophe of the poem is 
finely presaged on this occasion, the particulars of it are so artfully 
shadowed, that they do not anticipate the story which follows in the 
ninth book. I< shall only add, that, though the vision itself is 
founded upon truth, the circumstances of it are full of that wild- 
ness and inconsistency which are natural to a dream. Adam, con- 
formable to his superior character for wisdom, instructs and com 
forts Eve upon this occasion. — 

" So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd, 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops, that ready stood 
Each in their crystal sluice, he ere they fell 
Eiss'd. as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear d to have offended." 

The morning hymn is written in imitation of one of those 
psalms, where, in the overflowings of gratitude and praise, the 
psalmist calls not only upon the angels, but upon the most con- 
spicuous parts of the inanimate creation, to join with him in ex- 
tolling their common Maker. Invocations o^ this nature fill the 
mind with glorious ideas of God's works, and awaken that divine 
enthusiasm which is so natural to devotion. But if this calling 
upon the dead parts of nature is at all times a proper kind of wor- 
ship, it was in a particular manner suitable to our first parents, 
who had the creation fresh upon their minds, and had not seen 
the various dispensations of Providence, nor consequently could be 
acquainted with those many topics of praise which might afford 
matter to the devotions of their posterity. I need not remark the 
beautiful spirit of poetry which runs through this whole hymn, 
nor the holiness of that resolution with which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned those speeches which are assigned to 
the persons in this poem, I proceed to the description which the 
poet gives of Raphael. His departure from berore the throne, 
and his flight through the choir of angels, are finely imagined. As 
Milton everywhere fills his poem with circumstances that are mar- 
vellous and astonishing, he describes the gate of heaven as framed 
after such a manner, that it opened of itself upon the approach of 
the angel who was to pass through it, 

" Till at the gate 

Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate self-open'd wide, 
On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
Divine, the sovereign Architect had fiam'^'* 
VOX. ni. ^ 
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The poet hen seem^ tQ bave m^arded two or three ptssages in 
tlie 18ta Iliad, as that in partioiuar, where, gpeaking of Tulcaii, 
Homer says, that he had made twenty tripods running on gcMan 
wheels: which, upon occasion, might go of themselves to the 
assemhly of the gcos, and, when there was no more use for them, 
return again after the same manner. Soaliger has rallied Homer 
Tory severely upon this point, as M. Daeier has endeavourad to 
defend it. I will not pretend to determine, whether, in this par- 
IdQular of Homer, the marvelous does not lose sight of the pro- 
hahle. As the miraculous workmanship of Milton's gates is not so 
extraordinary as this of the tripods, so I am persuaded he would 
not have mentioned it, had he not heen supported in it by a pasaage 
in the Scripture, which speaks of wheels in heaven that had life m 
them, and moved of themselves, or stood still, ii^ conformity with 
the cherubims whom they accpippanied. 

There is no question but Muton had this circumstance in his 
thoughts, because in the following book he describes the chariot of 
the Messiah with Jiving wheels, aooording to the plau in Ezekiera 
vision. 

** ■ ■ " FortI rqfh'4 wHh wbi^wind found 
The chariot of putemal DeiftV| 
Flaahing tkick flames, whed with^ wheel tu^towi^ 
lUelf inatinct with apirit " 

I question not but Bossu, and the two Daciers^ who are lor Tin- 
dicating evervtbing that is censured in Homer by something 
parallel in holy writ, would have been very well pleased had Ui«y 
thought of confronting Vulcan's tripods with Ezetdel's wheels. 

Baphaers descent to the earths with the figure of his peraon, is 
represented in very lively colours. Several of the French, Italian,4E 
a^d English poets, have given a loose to their imaginations in the 
description of angels : but I do not remember to have met with 
any so finely drawn, and so oomformable to the notions which are 
given of them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After having set 
him forth in all his heavenly plumage, and represented him as 
alighting upon the earth > the poet concludes his deseription with a 
circumstance which is altogether new, and imagined with the 
greatest strength of £|noy. 

^' lake Maia's son he 0toed, 

And ihook bis plumes, that heav'nly fragianoe iUl'd 

The wrcuit wide r-" + 

BaphaeVs reception by the guardian angels, his passing throiigh 
the wilderness or sweets, his distant appearance to Adam, have all 

* See Tasso's " Jerosalem Delivered," Caot 9. Stanz. 60, &c. 

t See Horn. IL niv. 889; and Viig. ^n. iv. 238. " It is hard," aaya 
Pope, ''to determine which is more ezceUent^ the copy or the original; but 
Milton's description ia better than both." 
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the ffraces <tba|; j)oetry is efpalde^ bes^wix^. The authar after- 
wards gives UP a partifi^l^ ^QAt^nj^QH ^f £^e ip. h&r donieaUp em- 
ployw<a»ts. 

" So sstying, w\ii^ dippa^hfol lodln in haflte 
She turns, on hoepitftUe 'thoughts intent. 
What dioioeto choose lor de&aoy host, 
Wihatoiider, so contrived ju aot to.miz 
Tastes, not well join'd, inelecant^ but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change ; 
Bestirs htr'tiien,*' &c. 

Though in this.'ajQid 9itb^r »ii^ of tb? £W>W l)pok, the suhject is 
only the housewifery lof (Cmr ntst fvureuit. it is :8et oiff with so many 
pleasing images :and strong espiiessiana, las mate it none of the 
least agreeahle parts in this di^^e work. 

The natural majesty ef Adam, and, ait th« same time, his suh- 
missive behaviour to the superior Being irho had vouchsafed to be 
^.^est;; tbe solemn ^' hail" whioh the a;^gel bestows upon the 
Wfother df nwiakijad, with the figure of Ev^mi^wt^riBg at the t»ble ; 
jWre cir^ums|biu),OQS w;hich de^e^c^ to i» fiAmr^i^ 

BaphaeFs behwoujr is^veiy w^j suitable to the dignity of his 
luuture, and to th*t .ch^.raQt^^ of ft sociable spirit, with which the 
ftMthor has so judiciously injarodftced him. He had received instruc- 
tions to epn'^arse with Adam* as pw^friejidflopver^es with another, 
and to warn him rf the enemy wijuo wm epntrivini^ his destruction : 
accordingly he is repiresepjted^ 9it|i«g4own at tftble with Adam, 
mid eati^ ^f t^be friiits of Par,a4ifie. lUhe x¥5aasion pMurally leads 
^im to hi3 disQourse on the food jef wpete- Aftor having thus w- 
itered into cpwiifiirsation with vmn upo» moifi i^idifferent subjects, 
he warns him of his obedience, and makejs a natural transition to 
the history of that fallen angel who was employed in the circiun- 
vention of our fiiait padrente. 

Had I followed Monsieur Bo^sii'c ijaethod inmy^fiifst paper on Mil- 
ton, I should have dated die tuoAeaol ^*Pairadise Lost from the be- 
ginning of RaphaeVs s]»ee^4|i ihi^ hoei^, €La he supposes the action 
of the ^neid tQ .bejginln tiie second book oi that' poem. I could 
allege many reasons for my drawing the action of the -^neid rather 
from its i]m(iedi9.t^ be^tilS^wtf Ui the first booik, J^q>u1&rom its remote 
beginning in thid Beaoud; and S^b^w w4iy I hayp considered the 
sacking of Troy asaiieMSo49*aoG(g(Eding,to.thecqx^ 
of that word. B^t afi mB would iie » 4i7 ueuantertaining piece of 
criticism, and perhaps innnaMssary to Ihose ^o have read my first 
paper, I shall not enlarge upon it Whichsoever of the notions be 
true, the unity of Milton's action is preserved according to either of 
them ; whether we consider the fall of man in its immediate be- 
ginning, as proceeding from the resolutions taken in the infernal 
council, or in its more remote beginning, aa ^to^^qqAS^^ Ix^xsl ^^ 
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first revolt of the angels in heaven. The occasion which Milton 
assigns for this revolt, as it is founded on hints in holy writ, and on 
the opinion of some great writers, so it was the most proper that the 
poet cou]d have made use of. 

The revolt in heaven is descrihed with gi*eat force of imagination, 
and a fine variety of circumstances. The learned reader cannot but 
be pleased with the poet's imitation of Homer in the last of the 
following lines. — 

" At length into the limits of the north 
They came, and Satan took his royal seat 
High on a hill, fsir blazing, as a mount 
Rais'd on a moont, with pyramids and tow'rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace of great Lucifer, (so call 
That structure in the dialect of men 
Interpreted) " 

Homer mentions persons and things, which he tells us in the 
language of the gods are called by difterent names from those they 
go by in the language of men. Milton has imitated him with his 
usual judgment in this particular place, wherein he has likewise 
the authority of scripture to justify him. The part of Abdiel, who 
was the only spirit that in this infinite host of angels preserved his 
allegiance to his Maker, exhibits to us a noble moral of religious 
singularity. The zeal of the seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
warmth of sentiments and expression, as the character which is 
given us of him denotes that generous scorn and intrepidity which 
attends heroic virtue. The author doubtless designed it as a pat- 
tern to those who live among mankind in their present state or de- 
generacy and corruption. 

*' So spake the seraph Ahdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoy'd, 
Unshaken, unseduc'd, unterrify'd ; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth he pass'd. 
Long way thro* hostile scorn which he sustain'd 
Superior, nor of violence fear'd aught ; 
And, with retorted scorn, his back he tum'd 
On those proud tow'rs to swift destruction doom'd." 
ADDISON. L. 
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Nullum a labore me reclinat otium. hob. epod. xyii. 24. 

Ko ease doth lay me down from pain. obeeoh. 

"Mr Spectator, 
" As I believe this is the first complaint that ever was made to 
you of this nature, so you are the first person I ever could prevail 
upon myself to lay it before. When I tell you I have a healthy, 
vigorous constitution, a plentiful estate, no inordinate desires, and 
am married to a virtuous lovely woman, who neither wants wit nor 
good nature, and by whom I have a numerous offspring to per- 

Setuate my family, you will naturally conclude me a happy man. 
(ut, notwithstanding these promising appearances, I am so far 
from it, that the prospect of being ruined and undone by a sort of 
extravagance, which of late years is in a less degree crept 
into every fashionable family, deprives me of all the comforts of 
my life, and renders me the most anxious, miserable man on 
eai*th. My wife, who was the only child and darling care of an 
indulgent mother, employed her early years in learning all those 
accomplishments we generally understand by good breeding and 
polite education. She sings, dances, plays on the lute and harpsi- 
chord, paints prettily, is a perfect mistress of the French tongue, 
and has made a considerable progress in Italian. She is besides 
excellently skilled in all domestic sciences, as preserving, pickling, 
pastiT, making wines of fruits of oiu* own growth, embroidering, and 
needleworks of every kind. Hitherto you will be apt to think there 
is very little cause of complaint; but suspend your opinion till I 
have further explained myself, and then I make no question you 
will come over to mine. You are not to imagine I find fault that 
she either possesses or takes delight in the exercises of those quali- 
fications I just now mentioned; 'tis the immoderate fondness she 
has to them that I lament, and that what is only designed for the 
innocent amusement and recreation of life, is become the whole 
business and study of hers. The six months we are in town (for 
the year is equally divided between that and the country), from 
almost break of day till noon, the whole morning is laid out in 
practising with her several masters ; and to make up the losses 

* This paper had no place in the original publication of The Spectatob in 
folio ; in which appeared, afi No. 328, the one immediately following this, and 
marked with an asterisk. — Either as being too trifling in itself, or offensive to 
some fiamily, that paper was withdrawn when The Spectator came first to 
be republished in volumes, and the present letter was given in its stead as 
No. 828. 
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occasioned by her absence in summer, eveiy day in the week their 
attendance is required ; and sis they are idl people emiiHUit in their 
professions, their skill and time must be recompensed accordingly. 
So how far these articles extend, I leave you to judge. Limning, 
one would think, is no expensiVei dif01rSkni; hit M t^e manages 
the matter, 'tis a very considerable addition taher disbursements; 
which you will easily believe, when you know she paints fans for 
all her female acquaintance, and draws all her relatioBSr' pictordsin 
miniature : the first mtist be mounted by nobody but Colmar, and 
the other set by nobody but Charles Mather.* What foUows, 
is still much worse than the former; for, as I told you, she k. » 
great artist at her neecUe^ 'tis inoredible what sums ^e expend* bk 
embroidery ; for, besides what is appropriated to her personal uso^ 
as mantuas, petticoats, stomachers, handkerchiefs, pusses^ pio^ 
cushions, and working aprons, she keeps feur French protestaato 
continually employed in making divers pieces of superauoue to- 
niture,as quilts^ toilets, hangings Ibi closets, beds^ window-ourtaiiWi 
easy chairs, said tabourets ; nor have I any hopes of ever redaim- 
ing her from this extravagance, while she obstinately persists m 
thinking it a notable piece of good housewifery, because they are 
made at home* and she has had some share in the perfbrmaaeew 
There would be no end of relating t^ you the particulars of the 
annual charge, in furnishing het e^ofe-ioom with a profusioii. o£ 
pickles and preserves ; for she is not contented with having Qvwyi 
thing, unless it be done every w«y, in which she consults an here*- 
^taiy book of receipts : for her female ancestors have be^i alwavs 
famed for good housewifery, one of whom is made immortal,, by 
giving her name to an eye*watev, (md two sorts of puddings^ I 
cannot undertdce to recite all her medicinal preparations^ as salves, 
sere-cloths, powders, confectSi Cordials^ ratafia, persieo, orange- 
flower, and cherry-brandy, together with innumerable sorts ei sim- 

Sle waters. But there is notiiing I lay so much to heart as that 
etestable catalogue of counterfeit wines, which derive their names 
from tiie fruits, herbs, or ttees, of whose juices they are chiefly com 
pounded. They are loathsome to the taste^ and pernicious to the 
health; and as they seldom survive the yeai>, and then are thrown 
away, under a false pretence of frugality. I may a&im they stand 
me m more than if I entertained aU our visitors with ^e best bur- 
gundy and champaign. Coffee, chocolate, an d green, imperial, peoo^^ 
and bohea teas, seem to be trifles ; but when the proper appiup- 
tenances of the tea table are added, they swell the account higher 
than one would imagine. I cannot conclude Without doing her 
justice in one article ; where her frugality is so remarkable, I nitlsf 
not deny her the merit of it, and that is in relation to her childreii, 
who are all confined, both boys and girls, to one large room in the 
remotest part of the house, with bolts on the doors, and barstathd 
* Then a fiuhionable toyman in Fleet-street. 
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wiBdo#8, cmder tlie^cai!^ axA taifion of an oM wofficiii, wbo had 
bees fbry^nnne to bet grGlttdm<^thei^. I^b is id ih^ijt w^^^e all tb^ 
y^ar round; and, as tib«y ate nevctt" aBowdd ta appfeaf, she pru- 
dmrtly thinks it needles to be at afiy ei^ense itf ^kt^i of Id^rnin^; 
Her et^Hit di^hter to this day #oiild have ne^ith^ read nOi' Writ, 
if it bad not been foif the butlef , who, being the son of a 6ounti!y 
aittoroey) b«s taught bef such a bana as is geilieraUy uis^d for in^ 
^pTOBsixig bills in chancery. By this time I have suMcicfntly tired 
y^ patience with my domestic grievaiiced; whicb', t hope, you 
will a^e^, could not well be contained in a lian^OWeif Compass, When 
yoii considei^ What a })a^adoi£ I undertook to maintain m th6 be^ 
ginning of my episile^ and which manifdstiy appears to be but too 
melancholy a- truth. And now I heartily wish the relation I have 
given of my misfortunes may be of use and benefit to the public. 
By Ui^ eiMLtttple I have set before them, the truly virtuous wives 
may learn to avoid those errors which have so unhappily misled 
mihe, atfd Wblclk a^ visibly the^e three-^First, It. mistaking the 
propel <ybj^cts of hei* esteem, and fixing her afilbctions upon sucit 
thtegd as are only the trappings and decorationd of her sex. 
SeoOn^, In not distinguishing' What becomes the diffetent staged 
of H^. And, lastly, The abuso and cOituption of some excellent 
cftialitles. Which, ii circumscribed within just bounds, would havo 
o6«fl th^ blessing and prosperity of her family, but, by a viciouS 
extremej are like to be the bane and destmictioii of it.^ 

Al^i>lS0N. li. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

^* To be seen some time longeif, Over iigainst the Mews^gate^ 
Channg-Cross, a little man, 8 feet high, «6A 32 years old, Straight 
and proportionable : his wife 2 feet 9 inches^ aged 30, now brougfaf 
to bed after a long and tedious laboul* under the hands of several 
able physicians, being the least Woman that ever was with child iii 
Europe; likewise their little horse» 2 fdet 4 inches high) wbich^ 
performs several wonderful actions by the word of command^ being 
so small that it is kept in a bOXi See No^ 271. 
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Deleetata ilia trbtoitate tutf iMitb. wttum, ASft. 

Belig&t^ with tdia^kt^ dittipiidty. 

TtfA* tiseful part of learning which cotlsi&ts itt dmendatiotrt, 
Ffon the oi^fll iblitf edition. See the flnt note t(k tht ^^UMAdix^^i^. 
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knowledge of difierent readings^ and the like, is what in all ages 
persons extremely wise and learned have had in great veneration.. 
For this reason I cannot hut rejoice at the following epistle, which 
lets us into the true author of the letter to Mrs. Margaret Clark, 

fart of which I did myself the honour to puhlish in a former paper. 
must confess I do not naturally affect critical learning; hut mid- 
ing myself not so much regarded as I am apt to flatter myself I 
may deserve from some professed patrons or learning, I could not 
hut do myself the justice to shew I am not a stranger to such' 
erudition as they smile upon, if I were duly encouraged. However 
this is only to let the world see what 1 could do ; and shall not give 
my reader any more of this kind, if he will forgive the ostentation 
I shew at present. 

"March 13, 1711-12. 
"Sib, 

" Upon reading yoiu* nappr of yesterday, I took the pains to look 
out a copy I had formerly taken, and rememhered to he very like 
your last letter : comparing them, I found they were the very same, 
and have, underwritten, sent you that part of it which you say was 
torn off. I hope you will insert it, that posterity may know 'twas 
Gahriel BullocK that made love in that natural style of which you 
seem to he fond. But, to let you see I have other manuscripts in 
the same way, I have sent you inclosed three copies, faithfully, 
taken by own hand from the originals, which were wrote by a York- 
shire gentleman of a good estate to Madam Mary, and an uncle of 
hers, a knight very well known by the most ancient gentry in that 
and several other counties of Great Britain. I have exactly fol- 
lowed the form and spelling. I have been credibly informed that 
Mr. William Bullock, the famous comedian, is the descendant of 
this Gabriel, who begot Mr. William Bullock's great grandfather on 
the body of the above-mentioned Mrs. Margaret Clark. As neither 
Speed, nor Baker, nor Selden, take notice of it, I will not pretend 
to be positive ; but desire that the letter may be reprinted, and 
what is here recovered may be in Italics. 

" I am, Sir, your daily Reader." 

" To her I very much respect, Mrs. Margaret Clark. 

** Lovely, and oh that I could write loviug Mrs. Margaret Clark, 
I pray you let affection excuse presumption. Having been so 
happy as to enjoy the sight of your sweet countenance and comely 
body, sometimes when I had occasion to buy treacle or liquorish 

fowder at the apothecary's shop, I am so enamoured with you, that 
can no more keep close my flaming desire to become your servant. 
And I am the more bold now to write to your sweet self, because I 
am now my own man, and may match where I please ; for my 
father is taken away ; and now I am come to my living, which is 
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ten yard land, and a house ; and there is never a yard land* in our 
field hut is as well worth ten pound a year, as a thief s worth a 
halter ; and all my brothers and sisters are provided for : besides I 
have good household stuff, though I say it, both brass and pewter, 
linens and woollens ; and though my house be thatched, yet if you 
and I match, it shall go hard but I will have one half of it slated. 
If you shall think well of this motion, I will wait upon you as soon 
as my new clothes are made, and hay-harvest is in. I could thougb 
I say it, have good matches in our town ; hut my mother {God 8 peace 
he with her) charged me upon her death-bed to marry a gentlewoman, 
one who had heen well trained up in the sowing and cookery. 1 do 
not think hut that if you and I can agree to marry ^ and lay our 
means together, I shall he made grand jury ^man ere two or three years 
come ahout, and that will he a great credit to us. If I could have 
got a messenger for sixpence^ I would have sent one on purpose, and 
some trifle or other for a token of my hve; hut I hope there is no- 
thing lost for that neither. So hoping you tvill take this letter in 
good part, and answer it with what care and speed you can, I rest 
and remain. 

" Yours, if my own, Mr. Gabriel Bullock, 

" now my father is dead* 
"Swepston, Leicestershire. 

" When the coal carts come, I shall send oftener ; and may come 
in one of them myself."f 

" For sir William to go to london at Westminster, rememher a 
parlement, 

" Sir, 
" William, i hope that you are well, i write to let you know 
that i am in troubel about a lady your nease ; and I do desire that 
you will be my friend ; for when i did com to see her at your hall, 
i was mighty Abuesed. i would fain a see you at topeclifi', and thay 
would not let me go to you ; but i desire that you will be owe 
friends, for it is no dishonor neither for you nor she, for God did 
make us all. i wish that i might see you, for thay say that you are 
a good man : and many doth wounder at it, but madam norton is 
abuesed and ceated two i believe, i might a had many a lady, but 
i con have none but her with a good consons, for there is a God 
that, know our hearts, if you and madam norton will come to 
York, there i shill meet you if God be willing and if you be pleased, 
so be not angterie till you know the trutes of things. 

** I give my to me lady, and to Mr. 
" George Nelson. Aysenby, and to madam norton, 

March, the 19th ; 1706." 

* In some counties 20, in some 24, and in others 30 acres of land, 
t See No. 324, where this letter is given imperfectly. 
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" TkU (b/ot madam mary norton disf&fth Lady $luf ta Y&th. 

"Madam Mary. Deare loving sweet ladj, i hope you ate 
well. Do not go to london, for they will put you in the nBBnory; 
and heed not Mrs. Lucy what she saith to you, for ^e will ly aaii 
ceat YOU. go from to another place^ and we will gate wed so with 
speed, mind what i write to you, for if they gate yon to kBdon 
they will keep you there ; and so let us gate w^ and we wiU boCk 
go. so if you go to london, you rueing yourseli so heed aot wh«t 
none of them saith to you let us gate wed, and we i^iall lie tD gft* 
der any time, i will do any thing for you to my poore. ihope tk* 
devill will faile them all, ror a helish company there lie. frcnt' 
there cursed trick and mischieliis ways good lord Mess and delifw 
both you and me. 

" I think to t>e at york th« 24 d«y/' 

" This is far madam mary norton to go to hndonf&t a kt^ tJM 
belongs to dishforth, 

" Madam Maby, i hope you are well, i bM sbatfy that you weAt 
away from York, deare loving sweet lady, i writt to let you know 
that i do remain faithful ; and if you can let me know where i can 
meet you, i will wed you, and i will do any thing to my poor ; for 
you are a good woman, and will be a loviiig Mistens. i am in 
troubel for you, so if you will come to york i will wed you. so With 
speed come, and i will have none but you. so, sweet love, heed tioft 
what to say to me, and with speed come : heed not what none of 
them say to you ; your Maid makes you Ibelieve ought 

" So deare love think of Mr. george Nillson with speed ; i sent 2 
or 3 letters before. 

*' I gave misteris elcock some nots, and tha^ put me in pni^ all 
the night for me pains, and non new wbeor i was, and* i did gat 
cold. 

" But it is for mrs. Lucky to go a good way fW)m home, fof in 
york and round about she is known ; to writ any more her deeds, 
the same will tell hor soul is black within, her eorkis stinks of hell. 

« Utxeeh 19th, 1706.** 

STSKLB. It. 
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Ire tamen regtat, Kama quo deyenit, et Ancus. 

HOR. 1, IP, VI. 27. 

With Ancus, and with Numa, kings of Bome^ 
We must descend into the silent tomb. 

My friend Sib Rooee db Coveeley told me t'other night, that he 
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h^ been reading my paper upon Westminstei'-Abbey,* in which, 
skys he, there are a great many ingdnions fancies. He told me at 
t&te some time, that he observed I had promised another papef 
TSp&A the tombs, and that he should be glad to go and see them 
ymh met not having visited them since he had read history. 1 
could not at first imagine how this came into the knight's head, till 
I recollected that he had been very busy all last summer upon 
Bstker^s Chronicle, which he has quoted several times in his did-* 
ptites with Sib Andrew Freeport since his last coming to toWH. 
Accotdingly I promised to call upon him the nett nroming, that 
w& miight go together to the abbey. 

1 found the knight under his butlei's bands, who always shaves 
him. Me was no sooner dressed, than he called for a glass of the 
widow Ti^by's water, which he told me he always drank before he 
went abroad. He recommended to me a dram of it at the same 
time, with so much heartiness, that I could not forbear drinking 
it. As soon as I had got it down, I found it very unpalatable ; 
upon which the knight, observing that I had made several wry 
faces, told me that he knew 1 should not like it at first, but that it 
was the best thin^ in the world against the stone Or gravel. 

1 could have wished indeed that he had acquainted me with the 
virtues of it sooner; but it was too late to complain, and I knew 
what he had done was out of good will. Sir Roger told me 
ftirther, that he looked upon it to be Very good for a man whilst 
her staged in town, to keep off infection, and that he got togethei* « 
quantity of it upon the first news of the sickness being at I^ant- 
^ck :t when of a sudden turning short to one of his servants, Who 
stood behind him, he bid him call a hackney coach, and take Card 
it was an elderly man that drove it. 

' He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs. Truby's water, tdling" 
nle that the widow Truby was one who did more good than all th6 
doctors and apothecaries in the country ; that she distilled eteiy 
poppy that grew within five miles of her ; that she distributed her 
water gratis among all sorts of people : to which the ktiight added 
that she had a very great jointure, and that the whole country 
would fkin have it a match between him and her; "and trdly, 
says Sir Roger, " if I had not been engaged, perhdps I coiQd not 
have done better.** 

His discourse was broken off by his man's telling him he had 
called a coach. Upon our going to it, after having cast his eye 
upon the wheels, he asked the coachman if his axle-tree was good t 
upon the fellow's telling him he would warrant it, the knight 
turned to me, told me he looked like an honest man, and went iH 
without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far when Sib Roger, popping out his head, 

• No. 26. + In 170^. 
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called the coachman down from his box, and, upon his presenting 
himself at the window, asked him if he smoked. As I was con- 
sidering what this would end in, he hid him stop by the way at 
any good tohacconisfs, and take in a roll of their best Virginia. 
Nothing material happened in the remaining part of our journey, 
till we were set down at the west end of the abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight pointed at the 
trophies upon one of the new monuments, and cried out, *' A brave 
man, I warrant him!" Passing afterwards by Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel, he flung his hand that way, and cried "Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel ! a very gallant man." As we stood before Busby's tomb, 
the knight uttered himself again after the same manner : " Dr. 
Busby ! a great man : he whipped my grandfather ; a very great 
man ! I should have gone to him myself, if I had not been a block- 
head : a very great man." 

We were immediately conducted into the little chapel on the 
right hand. Sir Roger, planting himself at oiu: historian's elbow, 
was very attentive to everything he said, particularly to the account 
he gave us of the lord who had cut off the king of Morocco's head. 
Among several other figures, he was very well pleased to see the 
statesman Cecil upon his knees ; and, concluding them all to be 
great men, was conducted to the figure which represents that 
martyr to good housewifery who died by the prick of a needle. 
Upon our interpreter's telling us that she was a maid of honour to 
Queen Elizabeth, the knight was very inquisitive into her name 
and family ; and, after having regarded her finger for some time, 
" I wonder," says he, '* that Sir Richard Baker has said nothing of r" 
her in his Chronicle." 

We were then conveyed to the two coronation chairs, where my 
old friend, after having heard that the stone underneath the most 
ancient of them, which was brought from Scotland, was called 
Jacob's pillar, sat himself down in the chair ; and, looking like the 
figure of an old Gothic king, asked our interpreter, what authority . 
they had to say that Jacob had ever been in Scotland? The 
fellow, instead of returning him an answer, told him, that he hoped 
his honour would pay his forfeit. I could observe Sir Roger a 
little ruffled upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not insist- 
ing upon his demand, the knight soon recovered his good humour, 
and whispered in my ear, that if Will Wimble were with us, and 
saw those two chairs, it would go hard but he would get a tobacco- 
stopper out of one or t'other of them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon Edward the 
Third's sword, and leaning upon tlie pommel of it, gave us the 
whole history of the Black Prince, concluding, that, in Sir Richard 
Baker's opinion, Edward the Third was one of the greatest princes 
that ever sat upon the English throne. 

We were then shewn Edwai-d the Confessor's tomb; upon which 
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Sm Roger acquainted us, that he was the first who touched for the 
evil : and afterwards Heniy the Fourth's ; upon which he shook 
his head, and told us there was fine reading in the casualties of 
that reign. 

Our conductor then pointed to that monument where there is 
the figure of one- of our English kings without an head ; and upon 
giving us to know that the head which was of beaten silver, had 
been stolen away several years since ; " Some whig, I'll warrant 
you," says Sir Roger ; " you ought to lock up your kings better; 
they will carry olf the body too, if you don't take care." 

The glorious names of Henry the fifth and Queen Elizabeth 
gave the knight great opportunities of shining, and of doing justice 
to Sir Richard Baker, who, as our knight observed with some sur- 
prise, had a great many kings in him, whose moniunents he had 
not seen in the abbey. 

For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see the knight 
shew such an honest passion for the glory of his country, and such 
a respectful gratitude to the memory of its princes. 

I must not omit, that the benevolence of my good old fiiend, 
which flows out towards every one he converses with, made him 
very kind to oui* interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extraor- 
dinary man; for which reason he shook him by the hand at part- 
ing, telling him, that he should be very glad to see him at his 
lodgings in Norfolk-buildings, and talk over these matters with him 
more at leisure. 

ADDISON. L. 
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Maxima debetur pueris reverentia — juv. sat. xiv. 47* 

To youth the tenderest regard is due. 

The following letters, written by two very considerate correspon- 
dents, both under twenty years of age, are very good arguments of 
the necessity of taking into consideration the many incidents 
which afiect the education of youth. 

" Sir, 
" I have long expected that, in the course of your observations 
upon the several parts of human life, you would one time or other 
fall upon a subject, which since you have not, I take the liberty to 
recommend to you. What I mean is, the patronage of young mo- 
dest men to such as are able to countenance and introduce them 
into the world. For want of such assistances, a youth of merit 
languishes in obscurity or poverty when his circumstances 8j:qI<^^^ 
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IVfid nms into rjot mi excess when his fortunes axe ii^iKtifiil. I 
cannot nxjake ^vself better ^oder^too^, t)ian hy sending jou «n 
(iiBtory of niyMlif whloh { «hftll desire you to Insert in jour paper, 
it being the only way I have of expressing my gratitude & Ae 
highest obligations imaginable. 

" I a^i th» am of f^ merchant; of the dtjr of London, who, bj 
njyany losses, waa reduced fropi a very luxuriant trade and crodit 
to very narrow cp'/eunjuvtances, jln comparison to that of his foigner 
abunclance. This tpok away the viAour of his mind, and all n^m- 
ner of attention to a forl^gne which Ke now thought desperate ; ip- 
soiauch that he died without a will, having before buried ray }n<yther 
in the midst of his other misfortuxiies. I was sixteen years of |ige 
when 1 lost my £ather ; m^ an esi^ of ^200 a year came iQ:t9 my 
possession, without friexid or guai^iafiL to instruct me in Ihe 
management or enjoyment of it. The natural oonsequonce of tiftB 
was (though I wfuU^d no director, and soon had fallows who found 
me 0^ for a murt young gentleman. And led me into all the 4^- 
baucheries of whioh I was capaMe), that my companjona 8«ui I 
oould not well be 0uppli^ vitf)^ rupniqg m deU, which I did 
¥ery frankly, till J was arresited, and conveyed, wiith a guard isiix»9g 
enough for the most deeperalfi assapsin, to a bailiffe house, where 
I lay four days eurrojiWed with vGqf merry, but noit very agreeairfe 
<^mpany. As 390^ as I had ^^tiioal^d myself ^om that shameful 
conn^ement, I refleoted uppn it with so much horror, that I de- 
serted all my old acquaintance, and took chambers in an inn pf 
court, with a resolution to study the law with all possible applica- 
tion. But I trifled away a whole year in looking over a thousand 
intricacies, without a friend to apply to in any case of doubt ; so that 
I only lived there among men, as little children are sent to school 
before they are capable of improvement, only to be out of harm's 
way. In the midst of this state of suspense, not knowing how to 
dispose of myself, I was sought for by a relation of mine; who, 
upon observing a good inchnation in me, used me with great 
familiarity, and carried me to his seat in the country. When I 
oanxe the^, he introduced me to all the good comnany in the 
county; and the great obligation I have to him for this kind no- 
tice, and residence with him ever since, has made so strong an im- 
pression upon me, that he has «n authority of a father over me, 
founded upon the love of a brother. I have a good study of books, 
a good stable of horses always at my command ; and, though I am 
not now quite eighteen years of age, familiar converse on his part, 
and a strong inclination to exert myself on mine, have had an effect 
upon me that makes me acceptable wherever I go. Thus, Mb. 
Spectator, by this gentleman's favour and patronage, it is my own 
fault if I am not wiser and richer every day I live. I speak this 
as well by subscribing the initial letters of my name to thank him, 
as to incite others to an imitation of his virtue. It would be a 
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^ptortby work to show what great obarities a^re to be .done witJiQUt 
^^qyenoe, and bow many noble actions Qjelost, outof inadverte^oy, 
in pensons capable of performing them, if they W4Bre put in mind of 
^ If a gentlBman of figure in a county would ma£e his fam|Jy a 
pattern of sobriety, good sense, and breeding, and woujd kindly en- 
aeftTOur to influence the educatiou md growing prospects of ij^e 
jounger gentry about him, I am apt to believe it would saye him 
^ g;reat deal ^f stale beer ou a public occa6ion, and gender him the 
}ea4OT of bis country from their gratitude to him, instead of being 
a fllaye to liieir riots and tumults in order to be mado their repre- 
flffntatiye. The same thing might be recommended to a^ who have 
9iade any progress in any pafts of knowledge, or arrived at any de- 
gree in a profession ; others m^ gain preferments and fortunes 
orom their patrons; but I have, 1 hope, received from mine good 
habits and virtues. I repeat to you. Sir, my request to print this, 
in return for all the evil an helpless orphan shall ever escape, and 
aU the good he shall receive in this life: both which lure wholly 
owing to this gentleman's favour to, 

" Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

« s: p." 

" Mr. Spectator, 

"I AM a lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty pleasure in 

Learning. I have been at the Ladn school four years. I don't 

mow I ever played iTuant, or neglected the task my master set me 

in my life. I think on what I read in school, as I go home at noon 

4|IP4 jB^ght, and so intently, that I have o^n gone half a mile out 

^ mj way« not minding whither I went. Our maid tells me, she 

fifym hoars me talk Latin in my sleep, and I dream two or three 

nights in A week I am reading Juvenal and Homer. My master 

^aei49 a^ weti pleased with my performances as any boy's in the 

.|p#9« class. I think, if I know my own mind, I would choose 

IKUiW to be a scholar than a prince without learning. I have a 

yeiy good affectionate father; but though very rich, yet so mighty 

neiur, that he thinks much of the charges of my education. He 

^^Aje^ tells me he believes my schooling will ruin him ; that I cost 

iMxn Ood kaowa what, in books. I tremble tp tell him I want 040. 

t «in forced to ke^ my Docket-money, and lay it out for a book now 

fnd then, that he don^ know of. He has ordered my master to 

^uy no more books for me, but eays he will buy them himself. I 

M»ed him for Horaee f other day, end he told me in a passion he 

did not believe I was fit lor it, but only my master had a mind to 

make him think I had got a great way in my learning. I am 

4Mmetime6a month behind other boys in getting the books my 

nuMer gives orders £Dr. All the beys in the school, but I, have 

the classic authors in usum delpTdni, gilt and lettered on the back. 

)iy Miet is o£ten reckoning up how long I have been at school, 
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and tells me be fears I do little good. My father's carriage so dis- 
courages me, that he makes me grow dull and melancholy. My 
master wonders what is the matter with me; I am afraid to tell 
him; for he is a man that loyes to encourage learning, and would 
he apt to chide my father, and, not knowing my father's temper, 
make him worse. Sir, if you have any loye for learning, I beg you 
would give me some instructions in this case, and persuade parents 
to encouria,ge their children, when they find them diligent and de- 
sirous of learning. I have heard some parents say, they would do 
any thing for their children, if they would but mind their learning : 
I would be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, pardon my bold- 
ness. If you will but consider and pity my case, I will pray for 
your prosperity as long as I live. 

" Yoiur humble servant, 

*' James Discipulus. 
«« London, March 2, 1711." 

STEELE. T. 
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Stolidam prsebet tibi vellere barbam. pbbs. sat. n. 28. 

Holds out his foolish beard for thee to pluck* 

When I was last with my friend Sib Roger in Westminster 
Abbey, I observed that he stood longer than ordinary before the 
bust of a venerable old man. I was at a loss to guess the reason 
of it; when, after some time, he pointed to the figure, and asked 
me if I did not think that our forefathers looked much wiser in 
their beards than we do without them ? " For my part," says he, 
" when I am walking in my gallery in the country, and see my an- 
cestors, who many of them died before they were of my age, 1 can- 
not forbear regarding them as so many old patriarchs, and, at the 
same time, looking upon myself as an idle smock-faced young fellow. 
I love to see your Abrahams, your Isaacs, and your Jacobs, as we 
have them in old pieces of tapestry, with beards below their girdles, 
that cover half the hangings." The knight added, if I would re- 
commend beards in one of my papers, and endeavour to restore 
human faces to their ancient dignity, that, upon a month's warning, 
he would undertake to lead up the fashion himself in a pair of 
whiskers. 

I smiled at my fiind's fancy ; but, after we parted, could not for- 
bear reflecting on the metamorphosis our faces have undergone in 
this particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my friend Sir Roger, 
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was for many ages looked upon as the type of wisdom. Lucian 
more than once rallies the philosophers of his time, who endea* 
Toured to riYal one another m bearas ; and represents a learned 
man who stood for a professorship in philosophy, as unqualified 
for it by the shortness of his beard. 

iElian, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended critic, who wrote 
against Homer and Plato, and thought himself wiser than all who 
had gone before him, tells us, that this Zoilus had a very long 
beard that hung down upon his breeist, but no hair upon his head, 
which he always kept close shaved, regarding, it seems, the hairs 
of his head so many suckers, which, if they had been suffered to 
grow, might have drawn away the nourishment from his chin, and 
by that means have starved his beard. 

I have read somewhere, that one of the popes refused to accept 
axL edition, of a saint's works, which were presented to him, because 
the saint, in his effigies before the book, was drawn without a beard. 

We see by these instances what homage the world has formerly 
paid to beards ; and that a barber was not then allowed to make 
those depredations on the faces of the learned, which have been 
permittea him of late years. 

Accordingly several wise nations have been so extremely jealous 
of the least ruffle offered to their beards, that they seem to have 
fixed the point of honoiir principally in that part. The Spaniards 
were wonderfully tender in this particular. Don Quevedo, in his 
third vision of the last judgment, has carried the humoiur very far, 
when he tells us, that one of his vainglorious countrymen, after 
having received sentence, was taken into custody by a couple of 
evil spirits ; but that his guides happening to disorder his musta- 
choes, they were forced to recompose them with a pair of curling- 
irons before they could get him to file off. 

If we look into the history of our own nation, we shall find that 
the beard flourished in the Saxon heptarchy, but was very much 
discouraged under tue Norman line. It shot out, however, fi-om 
time to time, in several reigns under different shapes. The last 
effort it made seems to have been in Queen Mary s days, as the 
curious reader may find, if he pleases to peruse the figures of Car- 
dinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner : though, at the same time, I think 
it may be questioned, if zeal against popery has not induced our 
protestant painters to extend the beards of these two persecutors 
beyond their natural dimensions, in order to make them appear the 
more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth taking notice of in the reign of 
King James the First. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, which makes too ereat 
a figure in storv to be passed over in silence : I mean that of the 
redoubted Hudibras, an account of which Butler has transmitted 
to posterity in the following lines. — 
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" His tawny beard was th' equal grace ' 

Both of his wisdom and his fiice ; 
In cut and die so like a tile 
A sudden view it would beguile : 
The upper part thereof was whey. 
The nether orange mixed with grey." 

The whisker continued for some time among us after the expi- 
ration of beards; but this is a subject which 1 shall not here enter 
upon, having discussed it at large in a distinct treatise, which I 
keep by me m manuscript, upon the mustacboe. 

If my friend Sib Eooeb's project of introducing beards should 
take effect, I fear the luxury of the present age would make it a 
yery expensive fashion. There is no question but the beaus would 
soon provide themselves with false ones of the lightest colours, and 
the most immoderate lengths. A fair beard of the tapestiy size, 
which Sib Eoo£b seems to approve, could not come under twenty- 
guineas. The famous golden bgard of iBsculapius would hardly 
be more valuable than one made m the extravagance of the fashion. 

Besides, we are not certain that the ladies would not come into 
the mode, when they take the air on horseback. They already 
appear in hats and feathers, coats, and periwigs; and I see no 
reason why we may not suppose that they would have their riding- 
beards on the same occasion. 

N. B. I may give the moral of this discourse in another paper. 

BUDOELL. X. 
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Minns aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum hob. 1, SAT. iii. 29. 

He cannot bear the raillery of the age. obeech. 

"Deab Shobt Face, 
" In your speculation of Wednesday last,* you have given us 
some account of that worthy society of brutes the Mohocks; f 
wherein you have particularly specified the ingenious performances 
of the lion-tippers, the dancing masters, and the tumblers : but as 
you ackfaowleage you had not then a perfect history of the whole 
club, you might very easily omit one of the most notable species 
of it, the sweaters, which may be reckoned a sort of dancing-masters 
too. It is, it seems, the custom for half a dozen, or more, of these 

* No. 824. We must suppose this letter to have been written two or three 
days before its insertion ; otherwise it should be Wednesday week. 

t See more in No. 347. See also Swift's works, Svo. vol. 14, p. 161, and 
vol. 17, p. 60. 
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well disposed savages, as soon as they have inclosed the person 
upon whom they design the favour of a sweat, to whip out their 
swords, and, holding thera parallel to the horizon, they describe a 
sort of magic circle round about him with the points. As soon as 
this piece of conjuration is performed, and the patient without 
doubt already beginning to wax warm, to forward the operation, that 
member of the circle towards whom he is so rude as to turn his 
back first, runs his sword directly into that part of the patient 
whereon schoolboys are punished; and as it is very natural to 
imag^e this will soon make him tack about to some other point, 
every gentleman does himself the same justice as often as he re- 
ceives the afiront. After this jig has gone two or three times round, 
and the patient is thought to have sweat sufficiently, he is very 
handsomely rubbed down by some attendants who carry with them 
instruments for that purpose, and so discharged. This relation I 
had from a iriend of mine, who has lately been under this discipline. 
He tells me, he had the honour to dance before the emperor him- 
self, not without the applause and acclamations both of his imperial 
majesty and the whole ring ; though I dare say neither I, nor any 
of his acquaintance, ever dreamed he would have merited any repu- 
tation by his activity. 

" I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, I was very near being quali- 
fied to have given you a faithful and painful account of this walking 
bagnio, if I may so call it, myself. Going the other night along 
Fleet-street, and having out of curiosity, just entered into discourse 
with a wandering female who was travelling the same way, a couple 
of fellows advanced towards us, drew their swords, and cried out to 
each other, * A sweat ! a sweat ! * Whereupon, suspecting they were 
some of the ringleaders* of the bagnio, I also drew my sword, and 
demanded a parley ; but finding none would be granted me, and 
perceiving others oehind them filing off with great diligence to take 
me in flank, I began to sweat for fear of being forced to it : but 
very luckily betaking myself to a pair of heels, which I had good 
reason to believe would do me justice, I instantly got possession of 
a very snug comer in a neighbouring alley that lay in my rear; 
which post I maintained for above half an hour with great firmness 
and resolution, though not letting this success so far overcome me 
as to make me unmindful of the circumspection that was necessary 
to be observed upon my advancing again towards the street; by 
which prudence and good management I made a handsome and 
orderly retreat, having suffered no other damage in this action 
than the loss of my baggage, and the dislocation of one of my shoe- 
heels, which last I am just now informed is in a fair way of re- 
covery. These sweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, and 
by as near a view as I was able to take of them myself, seem to me 
to have at present but a rude kind of discipline amongst them. It 
is probable, if you would take a little pains with Vlaavsi, \Xv«^ xk^'^d^ 
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be brought into better order. But 111 leave this to your own dis- 
cretion ; and will only add, that if you think it worth while to in- 
sert this by way of caution to those who have a mind to preserve 
their skins whole from this sort of cupping, and tell them at the 
same time the hazard of treating, with night walkers, you will per- 
haps oblige others, as well as 

" Your very humble servant, 

"Jack Liohtfoot. 

" P. S. M]r friend will have me acquaint you, that though he 
would not willingly detract from the merit of that extraorcunaiy 
strokesman Mr. Sprightly ,'<« yet it is bis real opinion, tbat soma of 
those fellows who are employed as rubbers to this new-fashiopfid 
bagnio, have struck as bold strokes as ever he did in his life. 

'* I had sent tbis four-and-twenty hours sooner, if I had not had 
the misfortune of being in a great doubt about the orthogn^hy of 
the word bagnio. I consulted several dictionaries, but found no 
relief : at last, having recourse both to the bagnio in Newgate-street, 
and to that in Cbanceiy-lane, and finding the original manuscripts 
upon the sign-posts of each to agree literally with my own spelling, 
I returned home, full of satisfaction, in order to dispatch th& 
epistle." 

** Mr. Spectator, 

'' As ybu have taken most of the oircmnstanoes of human life 
into your consideration, we the underwritten thougbt it not im- 
proper for us also to represent to you our condition. We are three 
ladies who Uve in the country, and the greatest improvement we 
make is by reading. We bave taken a small journal of our lives, 
and find it extremely opposite to your last Tuesdav's speculation. 
We rise by seven, and pass the beginning of each day in devotion, 
and looking into those afiairs that fall within the occurrences of a 
retired life ; in the afternoon we sometimes ei\joy tbe company of 
some fnend or neighbour,, or else work or read : at night we retire 
to our chambers, and take leave of each other for the whole night 
at ten o'clock. We take particular care never to be sick of a Sunday. 
Mb. Spectator, we are all very good maids, but are ambitious of 
characters which we think more laudable, that of being very good 
wives. If any of your correspondents inquire for a spouse for an 
honest country gentleman, whose estate is not dippeo, and wants 
a wife that can save half his revenue, and yet make a better figure 
than any of his neighbours of the same estate with finer bred 
women, you shall have further notice from, 

" Sir, your coiorteous readers, 

*' Martha Bust, 
** Deborah Tubifty, 
"Alice Eably;* 

Steele. T. 

• No, 819. 
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^Tocatin certamina divos. VIKO. AN. vi. 172 

&e calls embattled deities to arms. 

Wb are now entering upon the sixth book of " Paradise Lost," in 
which the poet describes the battle of angels ; having raised his 
readers expectation, and prepared him for it by several passages 
in tlie preceding books. I omitted quoting these passages in my 
observations on the former books, having purposely reserved them 
for the opening of this, the subject of which gave occasion to them. 
The author s imagination was so inflamed with this great scene of 
action, that wherever he speaks of it, he rises, if possible, above 
Itself. Thus, where he mentions Satan in the beginning of his 
poem. — 

" Him the Almighty power 

Hurrd headlong flaming from th' ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to arms." 

We have likewise several noble hints of it in the infernal 
conference. — 

" prince ! chief of many-throned powers, 
That led the embattled seraphim to war, 
Too well I see and rue the dire event, 
That with sad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lost us beav'n ; and all this mighty host 
111 horrible destruction laid thus low. 
)3ut see ! the angry victot has recall'd 
Hik ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the g^tes of heav'n. The sulphurotis hail 
Shot after us in storm, overblown, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heav'n receiv'd us Ming ; and the thunder, 
Wing*d with red lightning and impetuous rage. 
Perhaps has spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep." 

Th«% are several other very sublime images on the same subject 
in the first book, as also in the second. — 

*' What when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heav'n^s (LfHicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us ; this hell then teem d 
A refuge from those wounds^— *' 

In short, the poet never mentions anything of this battle, but in 
such images of greatness and terror as are suitable to the subj^e^t. 
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Among several others I cannot forbear quoting that passage where 
the Power, who is described as presiding oyer the chaos, speaks in 
the second book. — 

" Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch old, 
'With falt'ring speech and yisage incompos'd, 
Answer'd. — ' I know thee, stranger, who thoa art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made h^ against heaven's King, tho' oyerthrown. 
I saw and heard ; for such a num'rous host 
Fled not in silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded ; and heaven's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her victorious bands. 
Pursuing " 

It required great pregnancy of invention and strength of imagi- 
nation, to fill this oattle with such circumstances as should raise 
and astonish the mind of the reader ; and at the same time an 
exactness of judgment, to avoid everything that migfht appear light 
and trivial. Those who look into Homer are surprised to find his 
battles still rising one above another, and improving in horror to 
the conclusion of the Hiad. Milton's fight of angels is wrought up 
with the same beau^. It is ushered in with such signs of wrath 
as are suitable to Omnipotence incensed. The first engagement 
is carried on under a cope of fire, occasioned by the flights of innu- 
merable burning darts and arrows which are discharged from either 
host The second onset is still more terrible, as it is filled with 
those artificial thunders, which seem to make the victory doubtful, 
and produce a kind of consternation even in the good angels. This 
is followed by the tearing up of mountains and promontories; till in 
the last place the Messiah comes forth in the fulness of majesty and 
terror. The pomp of his appearance amidst the roarings of his 
thunders, the flashes of his lightnings, and the noise of his chariot- 
wheels, is described with the utmost flights of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the first and last day's engagement which 
does not appear natural, and agreeable enough to the ideas most 
readers would conceive of a fight between two armies of angels. 

The second day's engagement is apt to startle an imagination 
which has not been raised and qualified for such a description, by 
the reading of the ancient poets, and of Homer in particular. 
It was certainly a very bold thought in our author, to ascribe the 
first use of artillery to the rebel angels. But as such a pernicious 
invention may be well supposed to have proceeded from such 
authors, so it entered very properly into the thoughts of that being, 
who is all along described as aspiring to the majesty of his Maker. 
Such engines were the only instruments he could have made use 
of to imitate those thunders, that in all poetiy, both sacred and 
profane, are represented as the arms of the Almighty. The tearing 
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up the hills was not altogether so daring a thought as the former. • 
We are, in some measure, prepared for such an incident by the 
description of the giant's war, which we meet with among the an- 
cient poets. What still made this circumstance the more proper 
for the poet's use, is the opinion of many learned men, that the fable 
of the giant's war, which makes so great a noise in antiquity, and 
gave birth to the sublimest description in Hesiod's works, was an 
allegory founded upon this very tradition of a fight between the 
good and bad angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider with what judgment 
Milton, in this narration, has avoided everything that is mean and 
trivial in the descriptions of the Latin and Greek poets; and at 
the same time improved every great hint which he met with in 
their works upon this subject. Homer, in that passage which 
lionginus has celebrated for its sublimeness, and which Virgil and 
Ovid have copied after him, tells us that the giants threw Ossa 
upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa. He adds an epithet to 
Felion (cwwri^wXAov), which very much swells the idea, by oringing 
up to the i-eader's imagination all the woods that grew upon it. 
There is further a great beauty in his singling out by names these 
three remarkable mountains so well known to the Greeks. This 
last is such a beauty, as the scene of Milton's war could not pos- 
sibly furnish him with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the giants* 
war, has given full scope to that wildness of imagination which was 
natural to him. He tells us, that the giants tore up whole islands 
by the roots, and threw them at the gods. He describes one of 
them in particular taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it 
to the skies, with all Vulcan's shop in the midst of it. Another 
tears up Mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, which ran down the 
sides of it ; but the poet, not content to describe him with this 
mountain unon his shoulders, tells us, that the river flowed down 
his back as he held it up in that posture. It is visible to every 
judicious reader, that such ideas savour more of burlesque than of 
the sublime. They proceed from a wantonness of imagination, 
and rather divert the mind than astonish it. Milton has taken 
everything that is sublime in these several passages, and composes 
out of them the following great image : — 

'' From their foundations loo8*nin^ to and fro. 
They pluckM the seated hills with all their load, 
Bocks, waters, woods, and by their shaggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands " 

We have the full majesty of Homer in this short description, im- 
proved by the imagination of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

1 need not point out the description of the fallen angels seeing 
the promontories hanging over their heads in such a dreadfid 
manner, with the other numberless beauties in this book, which 
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are so conspicnotis, that they cannot escape the notice of the most 
oidinary reader. 

There are indeed so many wonderfhl strokes of poetry in this 
book, and ench a rariety of suhlime ideas, that it would ha^e been 
impossible to have given them a place within the bounds of this 
paper. Besides that I find it in a great measure done to my hand 
at the end of my Lord Roscommon's Essay on Translated Poetiy. 
I sbt^ll refer my reader thither fofr some of the master-strokes of the 
sixth book of Paradise Lost, though at the same time there «re 
many others which that noble author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithstanding the sublimo genius he was master of, 
has in this book drawn to his asedstance all the helps he could meet 
with among the andent poets. The sword of Michael, which makes 
80 great a havock among the bad angels, was given him, we are t<dd, 
out of the armoury of God. — 

-Bat theswerd 



Of Michael fix>m the armowy of God 
Was giy*n him tempered so, that neither keen 
Nor solid mieht resist that edge : it met 
The sword of Satan, with steep force to smite 
Descending, and in half cat sheer * 

This passage is a copy of that in Vii^, wherein the poet tells 
us, that the sword of iBneas, which was given him by a deity, 
broke into pieces the sword of Tumus, which came from a mortal 
forge. As the moral in this place is divine, so by the way we may 
observe, that the bestowing on a man who is favoured by heaven 
such an allegorical weapon, is very conformable to the old eastern 
way of thinking. Not only Homer has made use of it, but we find 
the Jewish hero in the book of Maccabees, who had fought the 
battles of the chosen people with so much glory and success, receiv- 
ing in his dream a sword from the hand of the prophet Jeremiah. 
The following passage, wherein Satan is described as wounded by 
the sword of Michad, is in imitation of Homer. — 

" The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass'd through him ; but th' ethereal substance cWd, 
Not long divisible ; and from the gash 
A stream of nectarous humour issuing flow*d 
Sanguine (such as celestial spirits may bleed)« 
And all his armour stain'd ** 

Homer tells us in the same manner, that upon Diomede's wound 
ing the gods, there flowed from the wound an ichor, or pure kind 
of blood, which was not bred from mortal viands ; and that though 
the pain was exquisitely great, the wound soon closed up and healed 
in those beings who are vested with immortality. 

I question not but Milton, in his description of his furious Mo- 
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loch flying from the hattle, and hellowing with the wound he had 
reeeived, had his eye on Mart in the Iliad ; who, upon his being 
wounded, is represented as retiring out of the fight* and making an 
otitxry louder than that of a whole army, when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and Trojans, who were engaged in a 
ge«ieral battle, were terrified on each side with the bellowing of this 
wounded deity. The reader will easily observe how Milton has 
kopt all the horror isf this image, without running into the ridicule 
ofit— 

" Where the might of Gabriel fought. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, fhriotiB king ! who him defy'd, 
And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten'd, nor from the Holy (>ie of heaVn 
Befrain'd his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down cloven to the waist, with shattered arms 
And uncouth pain, fled bellowing " 

Milton has likewise raised his description in this book with many 
images taken out of the poetical parts of scripture. The Messiah's 
chariot, as I have before taken notice, is formed upon a vision of 
Ezekiel, who, as Grotius observes, has very much in him of 
Homer*8 spirit in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines, in that glorious commission which is given 
the Messiah to extirpate the host of rebel angels, are drawn from 
a sublime passage in the Psalms. 

" Go then thou mightiest, in thy father's might ! 
Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake heav'n's basis ; bring fotth all my war. 
My bow and thunder, my almighty anns 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh." 

The reader will easily discover many other strokes of the same 
nature. 

There is no question but Milton had heated his imagination with 
the fight of the gods in Homer, before he entered upon this engage- 
ment of the angels. Homer there gives us a scene of men, heroes, 
and gods, mixed together in battle. Mars animates the contending 
armies, and lifts up his voice in such a manner, that it is heard 
distinctly amidst all the shouts and confusion of the fight. Jupiter 
at the same time thunders over their heads ; while Neptune raises 
such a temj)est, that the whole field of battle, and all the tops of 
the mountains, shake about them. The poet tells us, that Pluto 
himself, whose habitation was in the very centre of the earth, was 
BO affi*ighted at the shock, that he leaped from his throne. Homer 
afterwards describes Vulcan as pouring down a storm of fire upon 
the river Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at Mars ; who, 
he tells us, covered seven acres in his fall. 
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As Homer has introduoed into his battle of the gods eYerythiiig 
that is great and terrible in nature, Milton has filled his fight of 
good and bad angels with all the like circumstances of horror. 
The shout of armies, the rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling of 
rocks and mountains, the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are all 
of them employed to lift up the reader's imagination, and give him 
a suitable idea of so great an action. With what art has the 
poet represented the whole body of the earth trembling, even before 
it was created ! 

" All heav'n resounded ; and had earth been then 
All earth had to its centre shook " 

In how sublime and just a manner does he afterwards describe 
the whole heaven shaking under the wheels of the Messiah^s 
chariot, with that exception to the throne of God ! 



" Under his burning wheels 

The sted&st empyrean shook throughout ; 
All but the throne itself of God " 

Notwithstanding the Messiah appears clothed with so much 
terror and majesty, the poet has still found means to make his 
readers conceiv.e an idea of him, beyond what he himself is able to 
describe. — 

'' Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven." 

In a word, Milton's genius, which was so great in itself, and so 
strengthened by all the helps of learning, appears in tliis book eyery 
way equal to his subject, which was the most sublime that coula 
enter into the thoughts of a poet. As he knew all the arts of a£Pect- 
ing the mind, he knew it was necessary to give it certain resting^ 
places, and opportunities of recovering itself from time to time ; he 
has therefore with great address interspersed several speeches, re- 
flections, similitudes, and the like reliefs, to diversify his narration, 
and ease the attention of the reader, that he might come fresh to 
his great action, and by such a contrast of ideas have a more lively 
iAste of the nobler parts of his description. 

ADDISON. L. 
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-Yoluisti, in sue genere, unumquemque nostrum quasi quendam < 



Roscium, dixistique non tarn ea quae recta essent probari, quam quae prava 
sunt ^stidiis adhaerescere. cioero de gbstu. 
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Tou would have each of us be a kind of Roscius in his way ; and you haye 
said, that men are not so much pleased with what is right, as disgusted 
at what is wrong. 



It is very natural to take for our whole lives a light impression 
of a thing, which at first fell into contempt with us for want of 
consideration. The real use of a certain qualification (which the 
wiser part of mankind look upon as at hest an indifferent thing, 
and generally a frivolous circumstance) shows the ill consequence 
of such prepossessions. What I mean is, the art, skill, accomplish- 
ment, or whatever you will call it, of dancing. I knew a gentleman 
of great abilities, who bewailed the want of this part of bis educa- 
tion to the end of a very honourable life. He observed, that there 
was not occasion for the common use of great talents ; that they 
are but seldom in demand ; and that these very great talents were 
offcen rendered useless to a man for want of small attainments. A 
good mien (a becoming motion, gesture, and aspect) is natural to 
some men ; but even those would be highly more graceful in their 
carriage, if what they do from the force of nature were confirmed 
and heightened from the force of reason. To one who has not at 
all considered it, to mention the force of reason on such a subject 
will appear fantastical ; but when you have a little attended to it, 
an assembly of men will have quite another view ; and they will 
tell you, it is evident from plain and infalliahle rules, why this man 
with those beautifril features, and well-fashioned person, is not so 
agreeable as he who sits bv him without any of those advantages. 
When we read, we do it without any exerted act of memory that 
presents the shape of the letters ; but habit makes us do it mechani- 
cally, without staying, like children, to recollect and join those 
letters. A man who has not had the regard of his gesture in any 

Eart of his education, will find himself unable to act with freedom 
efore new company, as a child that is but now learning, would be 
to read without hesitation. It is for the advancement of the 
pleasure we receive in being agreeable to each other in ordinary 
life, that one would wish dancing were generally linderstood as 
conducive, as it really is, to a proper deportment in matters that 
appear the most remote from it. A man of learning and sense is 
distinguished from others as he is such, though he never runs upon 
points too difficult for the rest of the world ; in like manner the 
reaching out of the arm, and the most ordinary motion, discovers 
whether a man ever learnt to know what is the true harmony and 
composure ofhis lim bs and countenance. Whoever has seen Sooth , 
in the character of Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive Orestes, 
is convinced that majestic and great conceptions are expressed in 
the very step ; but, perhaps, though no other man could perform 
that incident as well as he does, he himself would do it with a ^^t 
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greater elevation were he a dancer. This is so dangeroas a subject 
to treat with gravity, that I shall not at present enter into it any 
further; but the author of the following letter has treated it in the 
essay he speaks of in such a maoner, that I am beholden to him 
for a resolution, that I will never hereafter think meanly of anj 
thing, till I have heard what they who have another opinion of it 
have to say in its defence." 

" Mr. SpEOtATOB, 

" Since there are scarce any of the arts or sciences that have not 
becQ recommended to the world by the pens of some of the pro- 
fessors, masters, or lovers of them, whereby the usefulness, excel- 
lence, and benefit arising fh)m them, both as to the speculative and 
practical part, have been made public, to the great advantage and 
improvement of such arts and sciences ; why should dancing, an art 
celebrated by the ancients in so extraordinary a manner, be totally 
neglected by the modems, and left destitute of any pen to reoom- 
tiaend its various excellences and substantial merit to mankind? 

" The low ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is altogether owing 
to this silence. The art is esteemed only as an amusing trifle ^ it 
lies altogether uncultivated, and is unhappily fallen, under the im- 
putation of illiterate and mechanic. And as Terence, in one of his 
prologues, complains of the rope-dancers drawing all the spectators 
from his play; so may we well say, that capering and tumbling is 
now preferred to, and supplies the place oi, just and regular danc- 
ing on our theatres. It is therefore, in my opinion, high time 
that some one should come to its assistance, and relieve it frotnth^ . 
many gross and growing errors that have crept into it, and over- 
cast its real beauties ; and to set dancing in its true light, would 
show the usefulness and elegance of it, With the pleasure and in- 
struction produced from it ; and also lay down some frindamental 
rules, that might so tend to the improvement of its professors, and 
information of the spectators, that the first might be the better en- 
abled to perform, and the latter rendered more capable of judging 
what is (if there be any thing) vt^uable in this art. 

" To encourage therefore some ingenious pen capable of so gen- 
erous an undertaking, and in some measure to relieve dancing from 
the disadvantages it at present lies under, T, who teach to dance, 
have attempted a small treatise as an Essav towards an History of 
Dancing ;* in which I have inquired into its antiquity, origin, and 
use, and shown what esteem the ancients had for it. I have like- 
wise considered the nature and perfection of all its several parts, 
and how beneficial and delightful it is, both as a qualification and 
an exercise ; and endeavoured to answer all objections that have 

* An Essay towards an History of Dancing, &c. By John Weaver, 12mo. 
1712. See No. 466. 
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been maliciously raised against it. I have proceeded to give an 
account of the particular dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether 
religious, warLJje, or civil ; and taken particular notice of that part 
of dancing relating to the ancient stage, in which the pantomimes 
had so great a share. Nor have I been wanting in giving an his- 
torical account of some particular masters excellent in that sur- 
prising art ; after which I have advanced some observations on the 
modem dancing, both as to the stage, and that part of it so abso- 
lutely necessary for the qualification of gentleman and ladies; and 
have concluded with some short remarks on the origin and progress 
of the character by which dances are writ down, and communicated 
to one master from tmother. If some great genius after this would 
arise, and advance this art to that perfection it seems capable of re- 
ceiving, what might not be expected from it? For, if we consider 
the origin of arts and sciences, we shall find that some of them took 
rise from beginnings so mean and unpromising, that it is very 
wonderful to think that ever such surprising structures should have 
been raised upon such ordinary foundations. But what cannot a 
great genius effect ? Who would have thoughtthat the clangorous 
noise of a smith's hammer should have given the first rise to music ? 
Yet Macrobius in his second book relates, that Pythagoras, in 
passing by a smith's shop, found that the sounds proceeding from 
the hammers were either more grave or acute, according to the dif 
ferent weights of the hammers. The philosopher, to improve this 
hint, suspends different weights by striiigs of the same bigness, 
and found in like manner that the sounds answered to the weights. 
This being discovered, he finds out those numbers which produce 
sounds that were consonant; as, that two strings of the same sub- 
stance and tension, the one being double the length of the other, 
gave that interval which is called diapason, or an eighth: the same 
was also effected from two strings of the same length and size, the 
one having four times the tension of the other. By these steps, 
from so mean a beginning, did this great man reduce, what was 
only before noise, to one of the most delightful sciences, by macry- 
ing it to the mathematics ; and by that means caused it to be one 
of the most abstract and demonstrative of sciences. Who knows 
therefore but motion, whether decorous or representative, may not 
(as it seems highly probable it may) be taken into consideration by 
some person capable of reducing it into a regular science, though 
not so demonstrative as that proceeding from sounds, yet sufficient 
to entitle it to a place among the magnified arts ? 

" Now, Mb. Speotatob, as you have declared yourself visitor of 
dancing-schools, and tliis being an undertaking which more imme- 
diately respects them, I think myself indispensably obliged, before 
I proceed to the publication of this my Essay, to ask your advice ; 
and hold it absolutely necessary to have your approbation in ordeir. 
to repommend my treatise to the perusal of the parents of a\ifi.U ^»» 
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learn to dance, as well as to the young ladies, to whom, as visitor, 
you ought to he guardiau.t 

I am, Sir, your most humhle servant 
"Salop, March 19th. 1712." 
STEELE. [The letter prohably hy Mr. Weaver.] 
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H«8picere exemplar yitse monunqae jubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et verashinc ducere voces, hob. abs. post. 817. 

Those are the likest copies, which are drawn 

From the original of human life. BOSOomfOVj 

My Mend Sib Hogeb de Coverlet, when we last met together 
at the club, told me that he had a great mind to see the new tra- 
gedyf with me, assuring me at the same time, that he had not been 
at a play these twenty years. " The last I saw," said Sir Hoobb, 
" was The Committee, J which I should not have gone to neither, 
had not I been told beforehand that it was a good church of Eng- 
land comedv." He then proceeded to inquire of me who this dis- 
tressed mother § was ; and upon hearing that she was Hector's 
widow, he told me that her husband was a brave man, and that 
when he was a school-boy he had read his life at the end of the 
dictionary. My friend asked me, in the next place, if there would 
not be some danger in coming home late, in case the Mohockei 
should be abroad || ** I assure you," says he," I thought I had 
fallen into their hands last night; for I observed two or three lusty 
black men that followed me half way up Fleet-street, and mended 
their pace behind me, in proportion as I put on to get away from 
them. You must know," continued the knight with a smile, " X 
fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for I remember an honest 
gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was served such a trick in 
King Charles the Second's time, for which reason he has not ven- 
tured himself in town ever since. I might have shewn them very 
good sport, had this been their design : for as I am an old fox* 
hunter, I should have turned and dodged, and have played them 
a thousand tricks they had never seen in their lives before." Sir 
Koger added, " that if these gentlemen had any such intention, they 
did not succeed very well in it ; for I threw them out," says he, 
*' at the end of Norrolk-street, where I doubled the comer, and got 

• See No. 370. 

+ The Distressed Mother, hy Ambrose Philips, 4to, 1712. 
t A Comedy by Sir Robert Howard, fol. 1965 ; intended to throw the 
utmost odium on the Roundhead party and their proceedings. 

§ See No. 338. II See Nos. 324. 332, 247. 
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shelter in my lodgings before tbey could imagine what was become 
of me. However," says the knight, " if Captain Sentry will make 
one with us to-morrow night, and if you will both of you call upon 
me about four o'clock, that we may be at the house before it is full, 
I will have my own coach in readiness to attend you; for John 
tells me he has got the fore wheels mended." 

The Captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the appointed 
hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing, for he had put on the same 
sword which he made use of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir 
Boger's servants, and among the rest my old friend the butler, 
had, I found, provided themselves with good oaken plants, to attend 
their master upon this occasion. When we had placed him in his 
coach, with myself at his left hand, the captain before him, and his 
butler at the head of his footmen in the rear, we convoyed him in 
safety to the playhouse, where, after having marched up the entry 
in good order, the Captain and I went in with him, and seated him 
betwixt us in the pit. As soon as the house was full, and the 
candles lighted, my old friend stood up, and looked about him with 
that pleasure which a mind seasoned with humanity naturally feels 
in itself, at the sight of a multitude of people who seem pleased 
with one another, and partake of the same common entertainment. 
I could not but fancy to myself, as the old man stood up in the middle 
of the pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tragic audience. 
Upon the enteriog of Pyrrhus, the knight told me, that he did not 
believe the king of France himself had a better strut. I was indeed 
very attentive to my old friend's remarks, because I looked upon 
them as a piece of natiu*al criticism, and was well pleased to hear 
him, at the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that he 
could not imagine how the play would end. One while he appeared 
much concerned for Andromache; and a little while after for 
Hermione; and was extremely puzzled to think what would be- 
come of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Boger saw Andromache's obstinate refusal to her 
lover's importunities, he whispered me in the ear, that he was sure 
she would never have him ; to which he added, with a more than 
ordinary vehemence, ** You can't imagine, sir, what it is to have to 
do with a widow." Upon Pyrrhus's threatening afterwards to leave 
her, the knight shook his head, and muttered to himself, " Ay, do if 
you can." This part dwelt so much upon my friend's imagination, 
that at the close of the third act, as I was thinking of something 
else, he whispered me in my ear, " These widows, sir, are the most 
perverse creatures in the world. But pray," says he, " you that are 
a critic, is the play according to your dramatic rules, as you call 
them? Should your people in tragedy always talk to be under- 
stood? Why, there is not a single sentence in this play that I do 
not know the meaning of." 

The fourth act very luckily began before I had time to ^^^ \2ftfc 
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old gentleman an answer. '' Well/' says the knigbt, sittiiiff down 
with great satisfaction, " I suppose we are now to see Heotoi^s 
ghost. He then renewed his attention, and« from time to time, 
fell a praising the widow. He made, indeed, a little mistake as to 
one of her pages, whom at his first entering he took for Astyanax ; 
but quickly set himself right in that pai*ticular, thouffh, at the same 
time, he owned he should have been very glad to have seen the 
litde boy, who, says he, must needs be a very fine child by the ac- 
count that is given of him. Upon Hermione*8 going off with a 
menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to which Snt 
Roger added, ** On my word, a notable young baggage. 

As there was a very remarkable silence and stillness in the 
audience during the whole action, it was natural for them to take 
tbe opportunity of these intervals between the aots, to express their 
opinion of the players, and of their respective parts. Sib-Bogkb, 
hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, struck in with them, and 
told them, that he thought his friend Pylades was a very senaihle 
man. As they were aiterwards applauding Pyrrhus, Sib Booeb 
put in a second time. "And let me tellyou,*' says he, "though he 
speaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiskers as well as any of 
them." Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wags who sat near us 
lean with an attentive ear towards Sib Rooeb, and fearing lest 
they should smoke the knight, plucked, him by the elbow, and 
whispered something in his ear, that lasted till the opening of the 
fifth act The kni^t was wonderfully attentive to tbe acooont 
which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus's death, and, at the conclusion of 
it, told me it was such a bloody piece of work, that he was glad it 
was not done upon the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes in Ms 
raving fit, he grew more than ordinarily serious, and took occasion 
to moralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, that 
Orestes, in his madness, looked as if he saw something. 

As we were the first that came into the house, so we were the 
last that went out of it ; being resolved to have a clear passage for 
our old friend whom we did not care to venture among the justing 
of the crowd. Sib Hooeb went out fiilly satisfied with his enter- 
tainment, and we guarded him to his lodging in the same mannw 
that we brought him to the playhouse; being highly pleased, for 
my own part, not only with the performance of the excellent piece 
which had been presented, but with the satisfaction which it had 
given to the old man. 

ADDISON. L. 
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- Clament periisse pudorem 



Cancti pene patres : ea cum reprehendere coner^ 

Qure gravis ^sopus^ quae doctas Roscius egit : 

Vel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, dncunt : 

Vel quia tnrpe putant parere minoribus, et quae 

Imberbes didicere^ senes perdenda &teri. hor. 2, ep. i. 80. 

IMITATED. 

One tragic sentence if I dare deride, 

Which Betterton's grave action dignify'd. 

Or well-mouthed Booth with emphasis proclaims 

(Tho' but, perhaps, a muster-roll of names). 

How will our fethers rise up in a rage. 

And swear, all shame is lost in George's age ! 

Tou'd think no fools disgrac'd the former reign. 

Did not some grave examples yet remain. 

Who scorn a lad should teach his father skill. 

And having once been wrong, will be so still. pope. 

"Mr. Spectator, 
** As you are the daily endeavourer to promote learning and good 
sense, I think myself obliged to suggest to your consideration 
whatever may promote or prejudice them. There is an evil which 
has prevailed from generation to generation, which grey hairs and 
tyrannical custom continue to support; I hope your spectatorial 
authority will give a seasonable check to the spread of the infection ; 
I mean old men's overbearing the strongest sense of their juniors 
by the mere force of seniority; so that for a young man in the bloom 
of life, and vigour of age, to give a reasonable contradiction to his 
elders, is esteemed an unpardonable insolence, and regarded as re- 
versing the decrees of nature. I am a young man, I confess; yet 
I honour the grey head as much as any one : however, when in 
company with old men, I hear them speak obscurely, or reason 
preposterously (into which absurdities, prejudice, pride, or interest, 
will sometimes throw the wisest), I count it no crime to rectify 
their reasonings, unless conscience must truckle to ceremony, and 
truth fall a sacriBce to complaisance. The strongest arguments 
are enervated, and the brightest evidence disappears, before those 
tremendous reasonings and dazzling discoveries of venerable old 
age. * You are young giddy-headed fellows ; you have not yet had 
experience of the world.' Thus we young folks find our ambition 
'cramped, and our laziness indulged, since while young we have 
little room to display ourselves, and when old, the weakness of 
nature must pass for strength of sense, and we hope that hoary 
heads will raise us above the attacks of contradiction. Now, Sir, 
as you would enliven our activity in the pursmt of learnix\%^\aksk 

VOL. III. 'S* 
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our case into consideration ; and, with a gloss on brave Elihu's senti- 
ments, assert the rights of youth, and prevent the pernicious en- 
croachments of age. The generous reasonings of that gallant youth 
would adorn your paper; and I beg you would insert them, not 
doubting but that they will give good entertainment to the most 
intelligent of your readers." 

" So these three men ceased to answer Job, because he was right- 
eous in his own eyes. Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu, the 
son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of Bam. Against Job 
was his wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather than God. 
Also against his three friends was his wrath kindled, because they 
had found no answer, and yet had condemned Job. Now Elihu 
had wjtited till Job had spoken, because they were elder than he. 
When Elihu saw there was no answer in the mouth of these three 
men, then his wrath was kindled. And Elihu, the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, answered and said, I am yoimg and ye are very old ; 
wherefore I was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I 
said, Days should speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom. But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding. Great men are not always 
wise : . neither do the aged understand judgment. Therefore I said. 
Hearken to me, I also will shew mine opinion. Behold I waited 
for your words ; I gave ear to your reasons, whilst you searched oni 
what to say. Yea, I attended unto you. And behold there was 
none of you that convinced Job, or that answered his words; lest 
you should say. We have found out wisdom; God thrusteth him 
down, not man. Now he hath not directed his words against me : 
neither will I answer him with your speeches. They were amazed : 
They answered no more; they left off speaking. When I had 
waited (for they spake not, but stood still and answered no more) 
I said, I will answer also my part; I also will show mine opinion. 
For I am full of matter, the spirit within me constrain eth me. 
Behold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent, it is ready to burst 
like new bottles. I will speak that I may be refreshed : I wiU open 
my lips and answer. Let me not, I pray you, accept any man's 
person, neither let me give flattering titles unto man For I know 
not to give flattering titles ; in so doing my Maker would soon 
take me away." 

'* Mr. Spectator, 

*' I HAVE formerly read with great satisfaction your papers- about 
idols,* and the behaviour of gentlemen in those coffee-houses where 
women officiate ; and impatiently waited to see you take India and 
China shops into consideration : but since you have passed us over 
in silence, either that you have not as yet thought us worth your 
notice, or that the gi-ievances we lie under have escaped your dis- 

♦ See Nog. 73, 79, 87, and 165. 
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cerning eye, I must make my complaints to you, tod am encouraged 
to do it because you seem a little at leisure at this present writing 
I am, dear Sir, one of the top china-women about town; and, though 
I say it, keep as good things, and receive as fine company, as any 
o* this end of the town, let the other be who she will. In short, I 
am in a fair way to be easy, were it not for a club of female rakes, 
who, under pretence of taking their innocent rambles forsooth and 
diverting the spleen, seldom fail to plague me twice or thrice a day, 
to cheapen tea, or buy a skreen. What else should they mean ? 
as they often repeat it. These rakes are your idle ladies of fashion, 
who, having nothing to do, employ themselves in tumbling over 
my ware. One of these no-customers (for by the way they seldom' 
or never buy anything) calls for a set of tea dishes, another for a 
bason, a third for my best green tea, and even to the punch bowl, 
there's scarce a piece in my shop but must be displaced, and the 
whole agreeable architecture disordered, so that I can compare 
them to nothing but to the night-goblins, that take a pleasure to 
overturn the disposition of plates and dishes in the kitchens of your 
housewifely maids. Well, after all this racket and clutter, this is 
too dear, that is their aversion ; another thing is charming, but 
not wanted : the ladies are cured of the spleen, but I not a shilling 
the better for it. Lord, what signifies one poor pot of tea, consider- 
ing the trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr. Spectator, are tem- 
ble things ; for, though I am not possessed by them myself, I suffer 
more from them than if I were. Now I must beg you to admonish 
all such day-goblins to make fewer visits, or to be less troublesome " 
when they come to one's shop; and to convince them that we 
honest shopkeepers have something better to do, than to cure folks 
of the vapours gratis. A young son of mine, a school-boy, is my 
secretary, so I hope you will make allowances. 

" I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
" And very humble servant, 

" Kebecca tJie distressed. 

"March the 22d." 

Steele. T. 
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Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magister, • 

Ire viam qyam monstrat eques HOR. 1, ep. ll. 64. 

The jockey trains the young and tender horse 

While yet soft-moathed^ and breeds him to the course. cbseoh. 

I HAVE lately received a third letter from the gentleman who has 
already given the public two essays upon education.* As his 
• BudgcU. No. 307, and ^o, ^U. 
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thoughts seem to be very just and new upon this subject, I shall 
communicate them to the reader. 

"Sir, 

*' If I had not been hindered by some extraordinary business, I 
should have sent you sooner my further thoughts upon education. 
You may please to remember, that in my last letter I endeavoured 
to give the best reasons that could be urged in favour of a private 
or public education. Upon the whole, it may perhaps be thought 
that I seemed rather inclined to the latter, though at the same time 
I confessed that virtue, which ought to be our first and principal 
c ire, was more usually acquired in the former. 

" I intend, therefore, in this letter, to ofier at methods, by which 
I conceive boys might be made to improve in virtue, as they ad- 
vance in letters. 

** I know that in most of our public schools vice is punished and 
discouraged, whenever it is found out; but this is far irom being 
sufficient, unless our youth are at the same time taught to form a 
right judgment of things, and to know what is properly virtue. 

*• To this end, whenever they read the lives and actions of such 
men as have been famous in their generation, it should not be 
thought enough to make them barely understand so many Greek or 
Latin sentences ; but they should be asked their opinion of such 
an action or saying, and obliged to give their reasons why they 
take it to be good or bad. By this means they would insensibly 
arrive at proper notions of courage, temperance, honour, and 
justice. 

" There must be great care taken how the example of any particu- 
lar person is recommended to them in gross ; instead of which they 
ought to be taught wherein such a man, though great in some 
respects, was weak and faulty in others. For want of this caution, 
a boy is often so dazzled with the lustre of a great character, that 
he confounds its beauties with its blemishes, and looks even upon 
the faulty parts of it with an eye of admiration. 

" I have often wondered how Alexander, who was naturally of a 
generous and merciful disposition, came to be guilty of so barbarous 
an action as that of dragging the jfovemor of a town after his 
chariot. I know this is generally ascribed to his passion for Homer; 
but I lately met vrtth a passage in Plutarch, which if I am not very 
much mistaken still gives us a clearer light into the motives of this 
action. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth had a mas- 
ter named Lysimachus, who though he was a man destitute of all 
politeness, ingratiated himself both with Philip and his pupil, and 
became the second man at court, by calling the king Peleus, the 
prince Achilles, and himself Phoenix. It is no wonder if Alex- 
ander, having been thus used not only to admire, but to personate 
Achilles, should think it glorious to imitate him in this piece of 
cruelty and extravagance. 
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•*To cany this thought yet further, I shall suhroit it to your con- 
sideration, whether, instead of a theme or copy of verses, which 
are the usual exercises, as they are called in the school phrase, it 
would not be more proper that a boy should be tasked, once or 
twice a week, to write down his opinion of such persons and things 
as occur to him in his reading; that he should descant upon the 
actions of Tumus or ^neas ; shew wherein they excelled, or where 
defective ; censure or approve any particular action ; observe how 
it might have been carried to a greater degree of perfection, and 
how it exceeded or fell short of another. He might at the same 
time mark what was moral in any speech, and how far it agreed 
with the character of the person speaking. This exercise would 
soon strengthen his judgment in what is blameable or praiseworthy, 
and give him an early seasoning of morality. 

" Next to those examples which may be met with in books, I 
very much approve Horace's way of setting before youth the in- 
famous or honourable characters of their contemporai'ies. That 
Eoet tells us, this was the method his father made use of toiucline 
im to any particular virtue, or give him an aversion to any parti- 
cular vice. *If,' says Horace, * my father advised me to live within 
bounds and be contented with the fortune he should leave me ;* 
•* llfo not you see," says he, '* the miserable condition of Burrus, and 
the son of Albus? Let the misfortunes of those two wretches 
teach you to avoid luxury and extravagance." If he would inspire 
me with an abhorrence of debauchery; "Do not," says he, " make 
yourself like Sectanus, when you may be happy in the enjoyment 
of lawful pleasures. How scandalous," says he, " is the chara(;ter 
of Trebonius, who was lately caught in bed with another man's 
wife !" To illustrate the force of this method, the poet adds, ' that 
as a headstrong patient, who will not at first follow his physician's 
prescriptions, grows orderly when he hears that his neighbours die 
ail about him ; so youth is often frighted from vice, by hearing the 
ill report it brings upon others.' 

" Xenophon's schools of equity, in his life of Cyrus the Great, 
are sufficiently famous. He tells us, that the Persian children 
went to school, and employed their time as diligently in learning 
the principles of justice and sobriety, as the youth io other Coun- 
tries did to acquire the most difficult arts and sciences : their go- 
vernors spent most part of the day in heariug their mutual accusa- 
tions one against the other, whether for violence, cheating, slander, 
or ingratitude; and taught them how to give judgment against 
those who were found to be any ways guilty of these crimes. I 
omit the storv of the long and short coat, for which Cyrus himself 
was punished, as a case equally known with any in Littleton. 

** The method which Apuleius tells us the Indian Gymnosophists 
, took to educate their disciples, is still more curious ana remarRable. 
His words are as follow. — 'When their dinner iaT:e»«d^^Vi<^\ssWkS^» 
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is served up, the masters inquire of every particular scholar how 
he has employed his time since sun-rising ; some of them answer, 
that, having heen chosen as arbiters between two persons, they 
have composed their differences and made them friends; some, 
that they have been executing the orders of their parents; and 
others, that they have either found out something new by their 
own application, or learnt it from the instructions of their fellows. 
But if there happens to be any one among them who cannot make 
it appear that he has employed the morning to advantage, he is 
immediately excluded from the company, and obliged to work while 
the rest are at dinner/ 

" It is mot impossible, that from these several ways of producing 
virtue in the minds of boys, some general method might be in- 
vented. What I would endeavour to inculcate is, that our youth 
cannot be too soon taught the principles of virtue, seeing the first 
impressions which are made on the mind are always the strongest. 

"The archbishop of Cambray* makes Telemachus say, that, 
though he was young in years, he was old in the art of knowing 
how to keep both his own and his friend's secrets. * When my 
father,' says the prince, ' went to the siege of Troy, he took me on 
his knees, and atler having embraced and blessed me, as he was 
surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, "O my friends," say^he, 
'* into your hands I commit the education of mj son : if you ever 
loved his father, shew it in your care towards hmi: but, above all, 
do not omit to form him just, sincere, and faithful in keeping a 
secret." * These words of my father,' says Telemachus, * were con- 
tinually repeated to me by his friends in his absence ; who made 
no scruple of communicating to me their uneasiness to see my 
mother surrounded with lovers, and the measures they designed to 
take on that occasion.' He adds, that he was so ravished at being 
thus treated like a man, and at the confidence reposed in him, that 
he never once abused it ; nor could all the insinuations of his 
father's rivals ever get him to betray what was committed to him 
under the seal of secresy. 

" There is hardly any virtue which a lad might not thua learn by 
practice and example. 

" I have heard of a good man, who used at certain times to give 
his scholars sixpence a-piece, that they might tell him the next day 
how they had employed it The third part was always to be laid 
out in charity, and every boy was blamed, or commended, as he 
could make it appear he had chosen a fit object. 

" In short, nothing is more wanting to our public schools, than 
that the masters of them should use the same care in fashioning 
the manners of their scholars, as in forming their tongues to the 

* Fran9ois de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, bom at Quercy, Aug. 6» 
1651 ; died at Cambray, Jan. 7, 1715. 
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learned languages. Wherever the former is omitted, I cannot help 
agriseing with Mr. Locke, that a man must have a very strange 
▼alue for words, when preferring the languages of the Greeks and 
Romans to that which made them such hrave men, he can think 
it worth while to hazard the innocence and virtue of his son for a 
little Greek and Latin. 

" As the subject of this essay is of the highest importance, and 
what I do not remember to have yet seen treated by any author, I 
have sent you what occurred to me on it from my own observa,tion, 
or reading, and which you may either suppress or publish, as you 
think fit. 

" I am. Sir, yours, Ac." 

BUDGELL. X. 
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Nil ftiit unquam 

Tarn dispar sibi hob. 1, SAT. ill. 18. 

Made up of nought bat inconsistencies. 

I FIND the tragedy of the Distressed Mother is published to-day. 
The author of the prologue,* I suppose, pleads an old excuse I 
have read somewhere, of " being dull with design ;" and the gentle- 
man who writ the epilogue,f has, to my knowledge, so much of 
greater moment to value himself upon, that he will easily forgive 
me for publishing the exceptions made against gaiety at the end 
of serious entertainments in the following letter : I should be more 
unwilling to pardon him, than anybody, a practice which cannot 
have any ill consequence, but from the abilities of the person who 
is guilty of it. 

"Mr. Spectator, 

" I had the happiness the other night of sitting very near you, 

and your worthy friend Sir Roger, at flie acting of the new tragedy, 

which you have in a late paper or two so jusuy recommended. I 

was highly pleased with the advantageous situation fortune had 

f'ven me in placing me so near two gentlemen, from one of which 
was sure to hear such reflections on the several incidents of the 
play as pure nature suggested ; and from the other, such as flowed 
from the exactest art and judgment ; though I must confess that 
my curiosity led me so much to observe the knight's reflections, 

* Steele. The excuse alludes to a passage in the last paragraph of the 
Tatler, No. 88. 

f Budgell. This epilogue, which is objected to in the folio wring letter, is de- 
fended in No. 841. See remarks on this tragedy in No. 290, and No. 885. 
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that I was not so well at leisure to improve myself by yours. 
Nature, I found, played her part in the knight pretty well, till at 
the last concluding lines she entirely forsook him. Tou must 
know, Sir, that it is sJways my custom, when I have been well 
entertained at a new tragedy, to make my retreat before the face- 
tious epilogue enters ; not but that those pieces are often very well 
writ, but having paid down my half-crown, and made a fedr 
purchase of as much of the pleasing melancholy as the poet's art 
can afford me, or my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
some of it home with me ; and cannot endure to be at once tricked 
out of all, though by the wittiest dexterity in the world. However, 
I kept my seat the other night, in hopes of finding my own senti- 
ments of this matter favoured by your friend's ; when, to my great 
surprise, I found the knight, entering with equal pleasure into both 
parts, and as much satisfied with Mrs. Oldfield's gaiety, as he had 
been before with Andromache's greatness. Whether this were no 
more than an effect of the knight's peculiar humanity, pleased to 
find at last, that, after all the tragical doings, everything was safe 
and well, I do not know. But for my own part, 1 must confisss I 
was so dissatisfied, that I was sorry the poet had saved Andro- 
mache, and could heartihr have wished that he had left her stone- 
dead upon the stage. For you cannot imagine, Mr. Spectator, 
the mischief she was reserved to do me. I found my soul, during 
the action, gradually worked up to the highest pitch : and felt the 
exalted passion which all generous minds conceive at the sight of 
virtue in distress. The impression, believe me, Sir, was so strong 
upon me, that I am persuaded, if I had been let alone in it, I could 
at an extremity have ventured to defend yourself and Sir Booer 
against half a score of the fiercest Mohocks; but the ludicrous 
epilogue in the close extinguished all my ardour, and made me 
look upon all such noble achievements as downright silly and 
romantic. What the rest of the audience felt, I cannot so well telL 
For myself I must declare, that at the end of the play I foimd my 
soul uniform, and all of a piece ; but at the end of the epilogue, it 
was so jumbled together and divided between jest and earnest, 
that, if you will forgive me an extravagant fancy, I will here set 
it down. I could not but fancy, if my soul had' at that moment 
quitted my body, and descended to the poetical shades in the pos- 
ture it was then in, what a strange figure it would have made 
among them. They would not have known what to have made of 
my motley spectre, half comic and half tragic, all over resembling 
a ridiculous face, that, at the same time, laughs on one side, and 
cries on the other. The only defence, I think, I have ever heard 
made for this, as it seems to me the most unnatural tack of the 
comic tail to tlie tragic head, is this, that the minds of the audience 
must be refreshed, and gentlemen and ladies not sent away to their 
own homes with too dismal and melancholy thoughts about them : 
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for who knows the consequence of this ? We axe much obliged 
indeed to poets for the great tenderness they express for the safety 
of our persons, and heartily thank them for it. But if that be all, 
pray, good Sir, assure them, that we are none of us like to come to 
any great harm ; and that, let them do their best, we shall, in all 
probability, live out the length of our days, and frequent the 
theatres more than ever. What makes me more desirous to have 
some reformation of this matter is, because of an ill consequence 
or two attending it : for a great many of our church musicians being 
related to the theatre, they have, in imitation of these epilogues, 
introduced in their farewell voluntaries, a sort of music quite 
foreign to the design of church-services, to the great prejudice of 
well-disposed people. Those fingering gentlemen should be in- 
formed, that they ought to suit their airs to the place and business; 
and that the musician is obliged to keep to the text as much as the 

Sreacher. For want of this, I have found by experience a great 
eal of mischief. For when the preacher has often, with great 
piety, and art enough, handled his subject, and the judicious clerk 
nas with the utmost diligence called out two staves proper to the 
discourse, and I have found in myself, and in the rest of the pew, 
good thoughts and dispositions, they have been all in a moment 
dissipated by a merry jig from the organ loft. One knows not 
what further ill effects the epilogues I have been speaking of may 
in time produce : but this 1 am credibly informed of, that Paul 
Lorrain* has resolved upon a very sudden reformation in his tra- 
gical dramas; and that, at the next monthly performance, he 
designs, instead of a penitential psalm, to dismiss his audience with 
an excellent new ballad of his own composing. Fray, Sir, do what 
you can to put a stop to these growing evils, and you will very 
much oblige 

" Your humble servant, 

" Physibulus." 
[The Author uncertain.] 

• At that time ordinary of Newgate ; and who, in his accounts of the con- 
victs executed at Tybum, generally represented them as true penitents, and , 
dying very well, after having lived for the most part very ill. In the Tatler, 
No. 68, they are humorously styled Lorrain's saints. See Mr. Budgell s 
answer to this letter, in No. 341. See also Swift*8 works, 8vo edit. 1801, vol. 
viii. p. 434. 
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No. 339. SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1713. 



-Ut his exordia primiB 



Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreTerit orbis. 
Turn durare solum et discludere Nerea ponto 
Cseperit, et rerum paulatim sumere formas. YIBO. eol. vi. 88 

He sang the secret seeds of iuitiire*s finme : 

How seas, and earth, and air^ and actiye flame. 

Fell through the mighty void, and in their fiill 

Were blindly gather*d in this goodly ball. 

The tender soil then stifTning by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding sees, 

Then earth and ocean yarious forms disclose, 

And a new sun to the new world taoaib, dbtodt. 

LoNomus has observed, that there may be a loftiness in sen- 
timents where there is no passion, and brings instances out of 
ancient authors to support this his opinion. The pathetic, as that 
great critic observes, may animate and inflame the sublime, but is 
not essential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very 
often find that those who excel most in stirring up the passions, 
very often want the talent of writing in the great and sublime 
manner, and so on the contrary. Milton has shewn himself a 
master in both these ways of writing. The seventh book, which we 
are now entering upon, is an instance of that sublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with passion. The author appears in a 
kind of composed and sedate majesty ; and though the sentiments 
do not give so great an emotion as those in the former book, they 
abound with as magnificent ideas. The sixth book, like a troubled 
ocean, represent greatness in confusion ; the seventh affects im- 
agination like the ocean in a calm, and fi^s the mind of the reader, 
without producing in it any thing like tumult, or agitation. 

The critic above mentioned, among the rules which he lays dawn 
for succeeding in the sublime way of writing, proposes to his reader, 
that he should imitate the most celebrated authors who have gone 
before him, and have been engaged in works of the same nature; 
as in particular that, if he writes on a poetical subject, he should 
consider how Homer would have spoken on such an occasion. By 
this means one great genius often catches the flame from another, 
and writes in his spirit, without copying servilely after him. There 
are a thousand shining passages in Virgil, which have been 
lighted up by Homer. 

Milton though his own natural strength of genius was capable 
of furnishing out a perfect work, has doubtless very much raised 
and ennobled his conceptions by such an imitation as that which 
Longinus has recommended. 
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In this book which gives us an account of the six days' works, 
the poet received but very few assistances from heathen writers, 
who were strangers to the wonders of creation. But as there are 
many glorious strokes of poetry upon this subject in holy writ, the 
author has numberless allusions to them through the whole course 
of this book. The great critic I have before mentioned, though an 
heathen, has taken notice of the sublime manner in which the law- 
giver of the Jews has described the creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis ; and there are many other passages in Scripture which 
rise up to the same majesty, where this subject is touched upon. 
Milton has shewn his judgment very remarkably, in making uee 
of such of these as were proper for his poem, and in duly qualifying 
those high strains of eastern poetry, which were suited to readers 
whose imaginations were set to an higher pitch than those of colder 
climates. 

Adam's speech to the angel, wherein he desires an account of 
what had passed within the regions of nature before the creation, 
is very great and solemn. The following lines, in which he tells 
him, that the day is not too far spent for him to enter upon such a 
subject, are exquisite in their kind. — 

** And the great light of day yet wants to nm 
Much of his race, though steep; suspense in heav*n 
Held by thy voice ; thy potent voice he hears. 
And longer will delay to hear thee teU 
His generation," 6lc, 

The angel's encouraging our first parents in a modest pursuit 
after knowledge, with the causes which he assigns for the creation 
of the world, are very just and beautiful. The Messiah, by whom, 
as we are told in Scripture, the heavens were made, comes forth in 
the power of his Father, surrounded with an host of angels, and 
clothed with such a majesty as becomes his entering upon a work 
which, according to our conceptions, appears the utmost exertion 
of Omnipotence. What a beautiful description has our author 
raised upon that hint in one of the prophets ! " And behold there 
came four chariots out from between two mountains, and the 
moimtains were mountains of brass." — 

'* About his chariot numberless were pour'd 
Cherub and seraph, potentates and thrones. 
And virtues, winged spirits, and chariots wing*d 
From th' armoury of God, where stand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Against a solemn day, hamess'd at hand, 
Celestial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous (for within them spirit liv'd), 
Attendant on their Lord : Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-durlng gates, harmonious sound ! 
On golden hinges moving — — -" 
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I have before taken notice of these chariots of God, and of these 
gates of heaven ; and shall here only add, that Homer gives us the 
same idea of the latter, as opening of themselves ; though he after^ 
wards takes off from it by telling ns, that the Hours first of all re- 
moved those prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier 
before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole poem more sublime than 
the descriptions which follows, where the Messiah is represented 
at the head of his angels, as looking down into the chaos, calming 
its confusion, riding into the midst of it, and di'awing the first out- 
J ine of the creation. — 

" On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom tum'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains to assault 
Heav'ns height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
' Silence, ye troubled waves ; and thou deep, peace ]' 
Said then th* omnific word, ' Your discord end :' 
Nor staid; but on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For Chaos heard his voice- Him all his train 
Followed in bright procession, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Then stay'd the fervid wheels ; and in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepar'd 
In God's eternal store to circumscribe 
This universe, and all created things : 
One foot he center'd and the other tum'd 
Round through the vast profoundity obscure 
And said, * Thus far extend, thus far th> bounds^ 
This be thy just circumference, world !* " 

The thought of the golden compasses is conceived altogether in 
Homer's spirit, and is a very noble incident in this wonderful de- 
scription. Homer, when he speaks of the gods, ascribes to them 
several arms and instruments with the same greatness of imagin- 
ation. Let the reader only peruse the description of Minerva's 
aBgis, or buckler, in the fifth book, with her spear which would 
overturn whole squadrons, and her helmet that was sufficient to 
cover an army drawn out of an hundred cities. The golden com- 
passes in the above-mentioned passage, appear a very natural in- 
strument in the hand of him whom Plato somewhere calls the 
Divine Geometrican. As poetry delights in clothing abstracted 
ideas in allegories and sensible images, we find a magnificent de- 
scription of the creation, formed after the same manner in one of 
the prophets, wherein he describes the Almighty Architect as mea- 
suring the waters in the hollow of his hand, meting out the heavens 
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with his span, comprehending the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighing the mountains in scales, and the hills in a haJance. 
Another of them, describing the Supreme Being in this great work 
of creation, represents him as laying the foundations of the earth, 
and stretching a line upon it ; and, in another place, as garnishing 
the heavens, stretching out the north over the empty place, and 
hanging the earth upon nothing. This last noble thought Milton 
has expressed in the following verse — 

<^ An earth self-balanc'd on her centre hung.*' 

The beauties of description in this book lie so very thick, that it 
is impossible to enumerate them in this paper. The poet has em- 
ployed on them the whole energy of our tongue. The several great 
scenes of the creation rise up to view one after another, in such a 
manner, that the reader seems present at this wonderful work, and 
to assist among the choirs of angels who are the spectators of it. 
How glorious is the conclusion of the first day ! 

- Thus was the first day ev'n and mom : 



Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 
By the celestial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-day of heav'n and earth ! with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb they fill'd." 

We have the same elevation of thought in the third day, when 
the mountains were brought forth, and the deep was made — 

" Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-heave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky : 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broaid and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters " 

We have also the rising of the whole vegetable world described 
in this day's work, which is filled with all the graces that other 
poets have lavished on their description of the spring, and leads 
the reader's imagination into a theatre equally surprising and 
beautiful. 

The several glories of the heavens make their appearance on the 
fburth day : — 

" First in his east the glorious lamp was seen 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round ' 
Invested with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through heav'ns high road ; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd. 
Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 
But opposite in leveird west was set 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
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From him^ for other lights she needed none 
In that aspect, and still that distance keeps 
Till night ; then in the east her torn she shines, 
ReTolT'd on heaven's great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser lights diyidual holds, 
With thousand thousand stars, that then appear'd 
Spangling the hemisphere " 

One would wonder how the poet could be so concise in his de- 
scription of the six days' works, as to comprehend them within the 
bounds of an episode, and at the same time so particular as to give 
us a lively idea of them. This is still more remarkable in his ac- 
count of the fifth and sixth days, in which he has drawn out to 
our view the whole animal creation, from the reptile to the behe- 
moth. As the lion and the leviathan are two of the noblest pro- 
ductions in the world of living creatures, the reader wilf find a most 
exquisite spirit of poetry in the account which our author gives us 
of them. The sixth day concludes with the formation of man; 
upon which the angel takes occasion, as he did after the battle in 
heaven, to remind Adam of bis obedience, which was the principal 
design of this his visit. 

The poet afterwards represents the Messiah returning into 
heaven, and taking a survey of his great work. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly sublime in this part of the poem, where the 
author describes that great period of time, filled with so many glo- 
rious circumstances; when the heavens and earth were finished; 
when the Messiah ascended up in triumph through the everlasting 
gates ; when he looked down with pleasure upon his new creation ; 
when every part of nature seemed to rejoice in its existence ; when 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. 

" So ev'n and mom accomplished the sixth day : 

Tet not till the Creator from his work 

Desisting, tho' unwearied, up returned, 

Up to the heav'n of heav'ns, his high abode ; 

Thence to behold this new created world 

Th' addition of his empire, how it show'd 

In prospect from his throne, how good, how ^ir, 

Answering his great idea. Up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation and the sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps, that tuned 

Angelic harmonies ; the earth, the air 

Kesounded (thou remembet'st, for thou heard'st). 

The heavens and all the constellations rung, 

The planets in their station listening stood. 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

* Open, ye everlasting gates/ they sung, 

' Open, ye heav'ns, you living doors; let in 

The great Creator from his work retumM 

Magnificent, his six days* work, a world ! ' " 
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I cannot conclude this book upon the creation without mention- 
ing a poem which has lately appeared under that title.* The work 
was undertaken with so good an intention, and is executed with so 
great a mastery, that it deserves to be looked upon as one of the 
most useful and noble productions in our English verse. The 
reader cannot but be pleased to find the depths of philosophy en- 
livened with all the charms of poetry, and to see so great a strength 
of reason, amidst so beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
The author has shown us that design in all the works of nature, 
which necessarily leads us to the knowledge of its first cause. In 
short, he has illustrated, by numberless and incontestible instances, 
that divine wisdom which the son of Sirach has so nobly ascribed 
to the Supreme Being in his formation of the world, when he tells 
US, that " He created her, and saw her, and numbered her, and 
poured her out upon his works." 

ADDISON. L. 
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Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes? 
Quein sese ore ferens 1 quam forti pectore et armis ! 

VIRQ. MV. IV.. 10. 
What chief is this that visits us from far, 
Whose gallant mien bespeaks him train'd to war ! 

I TAKE it to be the highest instance of a noble mind, to bear 
great qualities without discovering in a man's behaviour any (;on- 
sciousness that he is superior to the rest of the world. Or, to say 
it otherwise, it is the duty of a great person so to demean himself, 
as that whatever endowments he may have, he may appear to 
value himself upon no qualities but such as any man may arrive 
at. He ought to think no man valuable but for his public spirit, 
justice, and integrity ; and all other endowments to be esteemed 
oidy as they contribute to the exerting those virtues. Such a man, 
if he is wise or valiant, knows it is of no consideration to other 
men that he is so, but as he employs those high talents for their 
use and service. He who affects the applauses and addresses of a 
multitude, or assumes to himself a pre-eminence upon any other 
consideration, must soon turn admiration into contempt. It is 
certain, that there can be no merit in any man who is not con- 
scious of it ; but the sense that it is valuable only according to the 

* ** Creation, a Philosophical Poem ; demonstrating the Existence and 
Providence of God. In seven books. By Sir Eichard Blackmore, Knight, 
M.D., and Fellow of the College of Physicians, London." 
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application of it, makes that superiority amiable, which would 
otherwise be invidious. In this light it is considered as a thing 
in which every man bears a share. It annexes the ideas of dig- 
nity, power, and fame, in an agreeable and familiar manner, to 
him who is possessor of it ; and all men who are strangers to him 
are naturally incited to indulge a curiosity in beholding the per- 
son, behaviour, feature, and shape, of him in whose character, 
perhaps, each man had formed something in common with him- 
self. 

Whether such, or any other, are the causes, all men have a 
yearning curiosity to behold a man of heroic worth. And I have 
had many letters from all parts of this kingdom, that request I 
would give them an exact accouut of the stature, the mien, the 
aspect of the prince who lately visited England, and has done such 
wonders for the liberty of Europe.* It would puzzle the most 
curious to form to himself the sort of man my several correspon 
dents expect to hear of, by the action mentioned, when they desire 
a description of him. There is always something that concerns 
themselves, and growing out of their own circumstances, in all 
their inquiries. A friend of mine in Wales beseeches me to be 
very exact in my account of that wonderful man, who had marched 
an army and all its baggage over the Alps ; and, if possible, to 
learn whether the peasant who showed him the way, and is drawn 
in the map, be yet living. A gentleman from the university, who 
is deeply intent on the study of humanity, desires me to be as par- 
ticular, if I had opportunity, in observing the whole interview be- 
tween his highness and our late general. Thus do men*s fancies 
work according to their several educations and circumstances ; but 
all pay a respect, mixed with admiration, to this illustrious char 
racter. I have waited for his arrival in Holland, before I would 
let my correspondents know that I have not been so uncurious a 
Spectatoe, as not to have seen Prince Eugene.f It would be very 
difficult, as I said just now, to answer every expectation of those 
who have writ to me on that head : nor is it possible for me to 
find words to let one know what an artful glance there is in his 
countenance who surprised Cremona ; how daring he appears who 
forced the trenches at Turin : but in general I can say, that he 
who beholds him will easily expect from him anything that is to 
be imagined, or executed, by the wit or force of man. The prince 
is of that stature which makes a man most easily become all parts 
of exercise ; has height to be graceful on occasions of state and 
ceremony, and no less adapted for agility and dispatch : his aspect 
is erect and composed ; his eye lively and thoughtful, yet rather 

♦ See No. 269. 

f His Highness stood godfather to Steele's second son, who was named 
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vigilant than sparkling; his action and address the most easy 
imaginable, and bis behaviour in an assembly peculiarly graceful 
in a certain art of mixing insensibly with the rest, and becoming 
one of the company, instead of receiving the courtship of it The 
shape of his person, and composure of his limbs, are remarkably 
exact and beautiful. There is in his looks something sublime, 
which does not seem to arise from his quality or character, but the 
innate disposition of his mind. It is apparent that he suffers the 
presence of much company, instead of taking delight in it; and 
he appeared in public, while with us, rather to return good will, or 
satisfy curiosity, than to gratify any taste he himself had of being 
popular. As his thoughts are never tumultuous in danger, they 
are as HtUe discomposed on occasions of pomp and magnificence. 
A great soul is affected, in either case, no farther than in consider- 
ing the properest methods to extricate itself from them. If this 
hero has the strong incentives to uncommon enterprises that were 
remarkable in Alexander, he prosecutes and enjoys the fame of 
them with the justness, propriety, and good sense of Ccesar. It is 
easy to observe in him a mind as capable of being entertained 
with contemplation as enterprise ; a mind ready for great exploits, 
but not impatient for occasions to exert itself. The prince has 
wisdom and valour in as high perfection as man can enjoy it ; 
which noble faculties, in conjunction, banish all vain-glory, osten- 
tation, ambition, and all other vices which might intrude upon his 
mind, to make it unequal. These habits and qualitieis of soul and 
body render this personage so extraordinary, that he appears to 
have nothing in him but what every man shouldhave in him, the ex- 
ertion of his very self, abstracted from the circumstances in which 
fortune has placed him. Thus, were you to see Prince Eugene, 
and were told he was a private gentleman, you would say he is a 
man of modesty and merit. Should you be told that was Prince 
Eugene, he would be diminished no otherwise, than that part of 
your distant admiration would turn into familiar good- will 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader with, concerning an 
hero who never was equalled but by one man;* over whom also 
he has this advantage; that he has had an opportunity to manifest 
an esteem for him in his adtBrSity. 

STEELE. ^* 

* The Duke of Marlborough, who was at this time turned out of all his 
public em^ioymentd. S^ee the Dedication of the Fourth Volume of Thb 
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No. S41. TUESDAY. APRIL 1, 1712. 



Bevocate animoa, msettumqae tunofem 

Mittite— yzsG. MV. i. 206. 

Besiime your courage, and dismiss your care. dbtddt. 

Having, to oblige my correspondent Physibulus, printed his 
letter last Friday.'K in relation to the new epilogue, he cannot take 
it amiss, if I now publish another, which I have just received from 
a gentleman who does not agree with him in his sentiments upon 
that matter. 

" Sir, 

" I AM amazed to find an epilogue attacked in your last Friday's 
paper, which has been so generally applauded by the town, and 
received such honours as were never before given to any in an 
English theatre. 

" The audience would not permit Mrs. Oldfield to go off the 
stage the first night till she had repeated it twice ; the second night 
the noiee of ancora was as loud as before, and she was again 
obliged to speak it twice ; the third night it was called for a second 
time, in short, contrary to all other epilogues, which are dropped 
after the third representation of the play, this has already been re- 
peated nine times. 

*' I must own I am the more surprised to find this censure, in 
opposition to the whole town, in a paper which has hitherto been 
famous for the candour of its criticisms. 

" I can by no means allow your melancholy correspondent, that 
the new epilogue is unnatural, because it is gay. If 1 had a mind 
to be learned, I could tell him that the prologue and epilogue were 
real parts of the ancient tragedy ; but every one knows, that on 
the british stage, they are distinct performances by themselves, 
pieces entirely detached from the play, and no way essential to it. 

" The moment the play ends, Mrs. Oldfield is no more Andro- 
mache, but Mrs. Oldfield ; and though the poet had left Andro- 
mache stone-dead upon the stage, as your ingenious correspondent 
phrases it, Mrs. Oldfield might still have spoke a merry epilogue. 
We have an instance of this in a tragedy where there is not only 
a death, but a martyrdom.+ St. Catherine was there personated 
by Nell Gwyn ; she lies stone-dead upon the stage, but, upon those 
gentlemen's ofiering to remove her body, whose business it is to 
carry off the slain in our English tragedies, she breaks out into 

♦ No. 338. 

+ " Tyrannic Love ; or, the Royal Martyr." By Dryden. 
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that abrupt beginning of what was a very ludicrous, but at the 
same time thought a very good epilogue : — 

" * Hold ! are you mad ? you damn'd confounded dog I 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue.' 

" This diverting manner was always practised by Mr. Dryden, 
who, if he was not the best writer of tragedies in his time, was al- 
lowed by every one to have the happiest turn for a prologue or an 
epilogiie. The epilogues to Cleomenes, Don Sebastian, the Duke 
of Guise, Aurengzebe, and Love Triumphant, are all precedents of 
this nature. 

** I might further justify this practice by that excellent epilogue 
which was spoken, a few years since, after the tragedy of Phaedra 
and Hippolitus;* with a great many others, in which the authors 
have enaeavoured to make the audience merry. If they have not 
all succeeded so well as the writer of this, they have however 
shown that it was not for want of good will. 

" I must further observe, that the gaiety of it may be still the 
more proper, as it is at the end of a French play ; since every 
one knows that nation, wbo are generally esteemed to have as 
polite a taste as any in Europe, always close their tragic entertain- 
ments with what they call a petite pieces which is purposely de- 
signed to raise mirth, and send away the audience well pleased. 
The same person who has supported the chief character in the 
tragedy, very often plays the prmcipal part in the petite piece ; so 
that I have myself seen, at Paris, Orestes, and Lubin acted the 
same night by the same man. 

** Tragi-comedy, indeed, you have yourself, in a former specula- 
tion, found fault with very justly, because it breaks the tide of the 
passions, while they are yet flowing ; but this is nothing at all to 
the present case, where they have already had their full course. 

" As the new epilogue is written conformably to the practice of 
our best poets, so it is not such an one, which, as the Duke of 
Buckingham says in his Rehearsal, might serve for any other play; 
but wholly rises out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 
posed for. 

" The only reason your mournful correspondent gives against 
this facetious epilogue, as he calls it, is, that he has a mind to go 
home melancholy. I wish the gentleman may not be more grave 
than wise. For my own part, I must confess, I think it very suf- 
ficient to have the anguish of a fictitious piece remain upon me 
while it is representing ; but I love to be sent home to bed in a good 
humour. It Pbysibulus is however resolved to be inconsolable, 
and not to have his tears Med up, he need only continue his old 

* By Edmund Neal, commonly known by the name of Smith, 4to. 1707. 

F 2 
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custom, and when he has had his hal^rown's worth of sorrow, 
slink out before the epilogue begins. 

'* It is pleasant enough to hear this tragical genius complaining 
of the great mischief Andromache had done him. What was that? 
Why she made him laugh. The poor gentleman's sufferings put 
me in mind of Harlequin's case, who was tickled to death. He 
tells us soon after, through a small mistake of sorrow for rage, that 
diuing the whole action he was so very sorry, that he thinks he 
could have attacked half a score of the fiercest Mohoeks* in the 
excess of his grief. I cannot but look upon it as a haj^y accident, 
that a man who is so bloody-minded in his affliction, was diverted 
from th is fit of outrageous melancholy. The valour of this gentleman 
in his distress brings to one's memory the Ejiight of the Sorrowful 
Coimtenance, who lays about lum at such an unmerciful rate in 
an old romance. I shall readily grant him that his soul, as he 
himself says, would have made a very ridiculous figure, had it 
quitted the body, and descended to the poetical shades, in such an 
encounter. 

> ** As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with a comic tail, in 
otder to refresh the audience, it is such a piece of jargon, that I 
dofi't know what to make of it 

^.The elegant writer makes a very sudden transition from the 
playhouse to the church, and from thence to the gallows. 

"As for what relates to the church, he is of opinion that these 
epil(^ues have given occasion to those merry jigs from the organ- 
loft, V^hich have dissipated those good thoughts and dispositions 
he his found in himself, and the rest of the pew, upon the singing 
of tw6 staves culled out by the judicious and^diligent clerk. 

'* £(b fetches his next thought from Tyburn ; and seems very 
appreliensive lest there should happen any innovations in the 
tragedies of his friend Paul Lorrain.f 

*' In the mean time. Sir, this gloomy writer, who is so mightily 
scandalised at a gay epilogue after a serious play, speaking of the 
fate of those unhappy wretches who are condemned to suffer an 
ignominious death by the justice of our laws, endeavours to make 
the reader meny on so improper an occasion, by those poor burlesque 
expressions of tragical dramas, and monthly performances. 
** I am. Sir, with great respect, 

" Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

" Fhilomedes." 

budgell. x. 

• See No8. 324, 382, and 347. f See No. 388. 
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No. 9^. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1712. 



JustitUB partes Milt nou violare homines ; yerecundise, non offendere. 

TULL. DB OFFI0II8 1, 28. 

Justice consists in doing no injury to men; decency, in giving them no 
oflisnce. 

As legard to deeenoy is a great rule of life in general, but more 
especially to be consiilted by the femide world, I cannot overlodt 
the following letter, which describes an egregious ofiender.-*- 

" Mb. Spbotator, 
'* I WAS this day looking over your papers; and reading, in that 
of December the 6th,* with greet delight, the amiable grief of 
Astoria for the absence of her husband, it threw me into a great 
deal of reflection. I cannot say but this arose very much from 
the circumstances of my own liib, who am a soldier, and expect 
eyery day to receiye orders which will oblige me to leave behind 
me a wi& that is very dear to me, and that very deservedly. She 
is at present, I am sure, no way below your Asteria for coi^ugal 
a£fo0tion : but I see the behaviour of some women so little suited 
to the circumstances wherein my wife and I shall soon be, that it 
is with a reluctance, I never knew before, I am going to do my duty. 
What puts me to present pain is, the example of a young lady, 
whose story you shall have as well as I can give it you: — ' Hor- 
tensius, an officer of good rank in her Majesty's service, happened, 
in a certain part of England, to be brought to a country gentle- 
man's house, where be was received with that more than ordinary 
welcome with which men of domestic lives entertain such few 
soldiers whom a military life, from the variety of adventures, has 
not rendered overbearing, but humane, easy, and agreeable. Hor 
tensius stayed here some time, and had easy access at all hours, 
as well as unavoidable conversation at some paits of the day, with 
ihe beautifid Sylvana, the gentleman's daughter. People who live 
in cities are wonderfully struck with every litde country abode they 
see when they take the air ; and it is natural to fancy they could 
live in every neat cottage (by which they pass) much happier than 
in their present circumstances. The turbulent way of life which 
Hortensius was used to, made him reflect with much satisfaction 
on all the advantages of « sweet retreat one day ; and, among the 
rest, you will think it not improbable it miffht enter into his 
thought, that such a woman as Sylvana would consummate the 
happiness. The world is so debauched with mean considerations, 

• No. 241. 
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that Hortensius knew It would be received as an act of generosity, 
if he asked for a woman of the highest merit, without further ques- 
tions, of a parent who had nothing to add to her personal qualifi- 
cations. The wedding was celebrated at her father's house. 
When that was over, the generous husband did not proportion his 
provision for her to the circumstances of her fortune, but con- 
sidered his wife as his darling, his pride, and his vanity, or rather, 
that it was in the woman he had chosen that a man of sense could 
show pride or vanity with an excuse, and therefore adorned her 
with rich habits and valuable jewels. He did not however omit to 
admonish her, that he did his very utmost in this; that it was an 
ostentation he could not but be guilty of to a woman he had so 
much pleasure in, desiring her to consider it as such ; and begged 
of her also to take these matters rightly, and believe the gems, the 
gowns, the laces, would still become her better, if her air and be- 
haviour was such, that it might appear she dressed thus rather in 
compliance to his humour that way, than out of any value she 
herself had for the trifles. To this lesson, too hard for a woman, 
Hortensius added, that she must be sure to stay with her Mends 
in the country till his return. As soon as Hortensius departed, 
Sylvana saw in her looking-glass, that the love he conceived for 
her was wholly owing to the accident of seeing her : and she was 
convinced it was only her misfortune the rest of mankind had not 
beheld her, or men of much greater quality and merit had con- 
tended for one so genteel, though bred in obscurity; so very witty, 
though never acquainted with court or town. She therefore re- 
solved not to hide so much excellence from the world ; but without 
any regard to the absence of the most generous man alive, she is 
now the gayest lady about this town, and has shut out the thoughts 
of her husband, by a constant retinue of the vainest young fellows 
this age has produced ; to entertain whom she squanders away all 
Hortensius is able to supply her with, though that supply is pur- 
chased with no less difficulty than the hazard of his life/ 

" Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be a work becoming your 
office, to treat this criminal as she deserves? You should give it 
the severest reflections you can. You should tell women, that they 
are more accountable for behaviour in absence, than after death. 
The dead are not dishonoured by their levities ; the living may 
return, and be laughed at by empty fops, who will not fail to turn 
into ridicule the good man, who is so unseasonable as to be still 
alive, and come and spoil good company. 

" I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant" 



f 



All strictness of behaviour is so unmercifnlly laughed at in our 
I age, that the other much worse extreme is the more common folly. 
But let any woman consider, which of the two ofiences an husband 
would the more easily forgive, that of being less entertaining than 
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she could to please company, or raising the desires of the whole 
roQm to his disadvantage ; and she will easily, he ahle to form her con- 
duct We have indeed carried women's characters too much into 
puhlic life, and you shall see them now-a-days affect a sort of fame : 
out I cannot help venturing to disoblige them for their service, by 
telling them, that the utmost of a woman's character is contained 
in domestic life ; she is blameable or praiseworthy according as 
her carriage affects the house of her father, or her husband. All 
she has to do in this world, is contained within the duties of a 
daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother. All these may be well 
performed, though a lady should not be the very finest woman at 
an opera or an assembly. They are likewise consistent with a 
moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and a modest air. But when 
the very brains of the sex are turned, and they plaee their ambi- 
tion on circumstances, wherein to excel is no addition to what is 
truly commendable, where can this end, but as it frequently does, 
in their placing all their industry, pleasure, and ambition, on 
things which will naturally make the gratifications of life last, at 
best, no longer than youth and good fortune ? And when we con- 
sider the least ill consequence, it can be no less than looking on 
their own condition, as years advance, with a disrelish of life, and 
falling into contempt of their own persons, or being the derision of 
others. But when they consider themselves as they ought, no 
other than an additional part of the species (for their own happi- 
ness and comfort as well as that of those for whom they were 
bom), their ambition to excel will be directed accordingly : and 
they will in no part of their lives want opportimities of being 
shining ornaments to their fathers, husbands, brothers, or children. 

STEELE. T, 
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' ■ Errat, et illinc 

Hue venit, hinc iliac, et quoslibet occupat artue 
Spiritus ; eqae feris hamana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster 

PYTHAQ. AP. OVID. ICKTAM. 1. XV. 1(J5. 



-All things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 



And here and there the unbody'd spirit flies, 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed, 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beast. 1>RTDBv. 

Will Honeycomb, who loves to show upon occasion all the little 
learning he has picked up, told us yesterday at the club, that he 
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thought there might be a grefi.t dea} bM ^r ibe tranBmigra- 
tion of souls, and wat the eastern parts of the world beliered in 
that doctrine to this day. " Sir Paul lUcaut," says he, " giyes us 
an account of several well-disposed Maliometans that purchase 
the freedom of any little bird they see confined to a cage, and think 
they merit as much bv it, as we should do here, by ransoming any 
of our countrymen from their captiyity at Algiers. You must 
know,** says Will, " the reason is, because they consider every 
animal as a brother or sister in disguise, and theorefore think them- 
selves obliged to extend their charity to them, though under such 
mean circumstances. They'll tell you»" says Will, ** that the soul 
of a man, when he dies, immediately passes into the body of 
another man, or of some brute which he resembled in his humour, 
or his fortune, when he was one of us.'* 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning would end 
in, Will told us, that *' Jack Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, 
made love to one of those ladies who throw away all their fondness 
on parrots, monkeys, and lapdogs. Upon going to pay her a yisit 
one morning, he writ a very pretty epistle upon this hint Jack," 
says he, " was conducted into the parlour, where he diverted him- 
self for some time with her favourite monkey, which was chained 
in one of the windows ; till at length observing a pen and ink lie 
by him, he writ the following letter to his mistress in the perscm 
of the monkey ; and, upon her not coming down so soon as ne ex- 
pected, left it in the window, and went about his business. 

" The lady soon after coming into the parlour, and seeing her 
monkey look upon a paper with great earnestness, took it up, and 
to this day is in some doubt," says Will, " whether it was written 
by Jack, or the monkey." 

" Madam, 
" Not having the gift of speech, I have a long time waited in 
vain for an opportunity of making myself known to you ; and hav- 
ing at present the conveniences of pen, ink, and paper, by me, I 
fladly take the occasion of giving you my history in writing, which 
could not do by word of mouth. You must know. Madam, that 
about a thousand years ago I was an Indian brachman, and versed 
in all those mysterious secrets which your European philosopher 
called Pythagoras is said to have learned from our fraternity. I 
had so ingratiated myself, by my great skill in the occult sciences 
with a demon whom I used to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me whatever I should ask of him. I desired that my soul 
might never pass into the body of a brute creature ; but this, he 
told me, was not in his power to grant me. 1 then begged, that 
into whatever creature I should chance to transmigrate, I might 
still retain my memory, and be conscious that I was the same pei*son 
who lived in different animals. This, he told me, was within his 
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power, and accordingly promised, on the word of a demon, that he 
would grant me what I desired. From timt time forth I lired so 
very imblameably, that I was made president of a college of 
brachmans, an office which I discharged with great integrity till 
the day of my death. 

"I was then shuffled into another human body, and acted mj 
part so very well in it, that I became first minister to a prince who 
reigned upon the banks of the Ganges. I here lived in great 
honour for several years, but by degrees lost all the innocence of 
the brachman, being obliged to rifle and oppress the people to en- 
rich my sovereign ; till at length I became so odious, that my 
master, to recover his credit with his subjects, shot me through the 
heart, with an arrow, as I was one day addressing myself to him at 
the head of his army. 

" Upon my next remove, I found myself in the woods under the 
shape of a jackal, and soon listed myself in the service of a lion. 
I used to yelp near his den about midnight, which was his time of 
rousing and seeking after his prey. He always followed me in the 
rear, and when I had nm down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, 
after he had feasted very plentifully upon it himself, would now 
and then throw me -a bone that was but half picked, for my encou- 
ragement; but upon my being unsuccessful in two or three chases, 
he gave me such a confounded gripe in his anger that I died of it. 

" In my next transmigration, I was again set upon two legs, and 
became an Indian tax-gatherer ; but having been guilty of great 
extravagances, and being married to an expensive jade of a wife, 
I ran so cursedly in debt, that I durst not show my head. I could 
no sooner step out of my house but I was arrested by somebody or 
other that lay in wait for me. As I ventured abroad one night in 
the dusk of the evening, I was taken up and hurried into a dungeon, 
where I died a few months after. 

" My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in that state led a 
most melancholy life for the space of six years. Several fishes of 
prey pursued me when I was m the water ; and if I betook myself 
to my wings, it was ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at 
me. As I was one day flying amidst a fleet of English ships, I 
observed a huge sea-gull whetting his bill, and hovering just over 
my head : upon my dipping into the water to avoid him, I fell into 
the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed me down in an 
instant. 

" I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, an eminent 
banker in Lombard Street; and, remembering how I had formerly 
suffered for want of money, became so very sordid and avaricious, 
that the whole town cried shame of me. I was a miserable little 
old fellow to look upon ; for I had in a manner starved myself, and 
was nothing but skm and bone when 1 died. 

"I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed tA ^^\sc^- 
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self dwindled into an emmet I was heartily concerned to make 
80 insignificant a figure, and did not know but some time or other 
I might be reduced to a mite, if I did not mend my manners. I 
therefore applied myself with great diligence to the offices that were 
allotted me, and was generally looked upon as the notablest ant in 
the whole molehill. I was at last picked up, as I was groaning 
under a burden, by an unlucky cock sparrow that lived in the 
neighboiurhood, and had before made great depredations upon our 
commonwealth. 

" I then bettered my condition a little, andliyed a whole summer 
in the shape of a bee ; but being tired with the painful and penu- 
rious life I had imdergone in my two last transmigrations, 1 fell 
into the other extreme, and tiurned drone. As I one day headed a 
party to plunder a hive, we were received so warmly by the swarm 
which defended it, that we were most of us left dead upon the spot 
" I might tell you of many other transmigrations which I went 
through : how I was a town-rake, and afterwards did penance in a 
bay gelding for ten years; as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp, 
and a tom-tit In the last of these my shapes, I was shot in the 
Christmas holidays by a young jackanapes, who would needs try 
his new gun upon me. 

" But I shall pass over these and several other stages of life, to 
remind you of the young beau who made love to you about six 
years since. You may remember. Madam, how he masked, and 
danced, and sung, and played a thousand tricks to gain you ; and 
how he was at last carried off by a cold that he got under your 
window one night in a serenade. I was that unfortunate young 
fellow whom you were then so cruel to. Not long after my shift- 
ing that unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in iBthiopia, 
where 1 lived in my present gfrotesque shape, till I was caught by 
a servant of the English factory, and sent over into Great Britain. 
I need not inform you how I came into your hands. Tou see, 
Madam, this is not the first time that you have had me in a chain: 
I am, however, very happy in this my captivity, as you often bestow 
on me those kisses and caresses which I would have given the 
world for when I was a man. I hope this discovery of my person 
will not tend to my disadvantage, but that you wiU still continue 
your accustomed favours to 

" Your most devoted humble servant, 

" PUGO. 

" P.S. I would advise your little shock-dog to keep out of my 
way ; for as I look upon him to be the most formidable of my 
rivals, I may chance one time or other to give him such a snap as 
he won't like." 

ADDISON. L. 
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In Bolo Vivendi causa palato est. jut. sat. xi. 11. 

Such, whose sole bliss is eating ; who can give 

But that one brutal reason why they live. conoreyk. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I THINK it has not yet fallen into your way to discourse on little 
ambition, or the many whimsical ways men fall into, to distinguish 
themselves among their acquaintance. Such observations, well 
pursued, would make a pretty history of low life. I myself am got 
into a great reputation, which arose (as most extraordinary occur- 
rences in a' man*s life seem to do) from a mere accident. I was 
some days ago unfortunately engaged among a set of gentlemen 
who esteem a man according to the quantity of food he throws 
down at a meul. Now I, who am ever for distinguishing myself 
according to the notions of superioritv which the rest of the com- 
pany entertain, ate so immoderately for their applause, as had like 
to have cost me my life. What added to my misfortune was, that 
having naturally a good stomach, and having lived soberly for 
some time, my body was as well prepared for this contention as if 
it had been by appointment. I had quickly vanquished every 
glutton in company but one, who was such a prodigy in his way, 
and vnthal so very merry during the whole entertainment, that he 
insensibly betrayed me to continue his competitor, which in a little 
time concluded in a complete victory over my rival ; after which, 
by way of insult, I ate a considerable proportion beyond what the 
spectators thought me obliged in honour to do. The effect how- 
ever of this engagement, has made me resolve never to eat more 
for renown ; and I have, pursuant to this resolution, compounded 
three wagers I had depending on the strength of my stomach ; 
which happened very luckily, because it was stipulated in our arti- 
cles either to play or pay. How a man of common sense could be 
thus engaged, is hard to determine ; but the occasion of this is to 
desire you to inform several gluttons of my acquaintance, who look 
on me with envy, that they had best moderate their ambition in 
time, lest infamy or death attend their success. I forgot to tell 
you, Sir, with what unspeakable pleasure I received the acclama- 
tions and applause of the whole board, when I had almost eat my 
antagonist into convulsions : it was then that I returned his mirth 
upon him with such success as he was hardly able to swallow, 
though prompted by a desire of fame, and a passionate fondness 
for distinction. [ had not endeavoured to excel so far, had not the 
company been so loud in their approbation of my victory. I do not 
question but the same thirst after glory has often caused a man 
to drink quarts without taking breath, and prompted men to man^ 
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other as difficult enterprises; which, if otherwise pursued, might 
turn very much to a man's advantage. This ambition of mine was 
indeed extravagantly pursued ; however, I cannot help observing, 
that you hardly ever see a man commended for a good stomach, 
but he immediately falls to eating more (though he had before 
dined), as well to confirm the person that commended him in his 
good opinion of him, as to convince any other at the table, who 
may have been imattentive enough not to have done justice to his 
character. 

'* I am, Sir, your most humUe servant, 

"£PI0UBB M^MliOK.'' 

" Mb. Speotatob, 
*' I HAVE writ to you three or four times, to desire you would 
take notice of an impertinent custom the women, the fine Women, 
have lately fallen into, of taking snuff. This silly trick is attended 
with such a coquette air in some ladies, and witn a sedate meeau- 
line one in others, that I cannot tell which most to complain of; 
but they are to me equally disagreeable. Mrs. Saunter is so impa- 
tient of being without it, that she takes it as ofltoD as she does Mlt 
at meals ; and as she affects a wonderful ease and negligence in all 
her manner, an upper lip mixed with snuff and the sauce, m what 
is presented to the observation of all who have the honour to eat 
with her. The pretty creature, her niece, does all she can to be as 
disagreeable as her aunt; and if she is not as offensive to the eye, 
she is quite as much to the ear, and makes up all she wants in a 
confident air, by a nauseous rattle of the nose, when the snuff is 
delivered, and the fingers make the stops and closes on the nostrils. 
This, perhaps, is not a very courtly image in speaking of ladies ; 
that is very true, but where arises the offence? Is it in those who 
commit, or those who observeit ? As for my part, I have been so 
extremely disgusted with this filthy physic hanging on the lip, that 
the most agreeable conversation, or person, has not been able to 
- make up for it. As to those who take it for no other end but to 
give themselves occasion for pretty action, or to fill up little inter- 
vals of discourse, I can bear with them ; but then they must not 
use it when another is sneaking, who ought to be heard with too 
much respect, to admit of offering at that time from hand to hand 
the snuffbox. But Flavilla is so far taken with her behaviour in 
this kind, that she pulls out her box (which is indeed full of good 
Brazil) in the midst of the sermon ; and, to show she has the auda- 
city of a well-bred woman, she offers it to the men as well as the 
women who sit near her : but since by this time all the world knows 
she has a fine hand, I am in hopes she may give herself no further 
trouble in this matter. On Sunday was sevennight, when they 
came about for the offering, she gave her charity with a very good 
air, but at the same time adced the ehmrchwarden, if he would 
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take a pinch. Pray, Sir, think of these things in time, and you 
will oblige, 

" Sir, your most humble servant." 

STEELE. T. 
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Sanetius his animal, mentisque capacins altae 

Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in ceetera posset: 

Natus homo est ovid. met. lib. i. 76. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man designed ; 

ConscioQs of thought, of more capacious breast^ 

For empire form'd and fit to rule the rest. dbtdbh. 

The accounts which Raphael gives of the battle of angels, and 
the creation of the world, have in them those qualifications which 
the <»ritics judge requi3ite to an episode. They are nearly related 
to the principal action «, and have a just connexion with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful description of the im- 
pression which this discourse of the archangel made on our first 
parent Adam afterwards, by a very natural curiosity, inquires 
concerning the motions of those celestial bodies which make the 
most glorious appearance among the six days* works. The poet here, 
with a great deal of art, represents Eve as withdrawing from ^s 
part of their conversation, to amusements more suitable to her sex. 
He well knew that the episode in this book, which is filled with 
Adam's account of his passion and esteem for Eve, would have been 
improper for her hearing, and has therefore devised very just and 
beautiful reasons for her retiring.— 

^ So spake our sire, and by his countenance seem'd 
Ent'ring on studious thoughts abstruse ; which Eve 
.Perceiving, where she sat retir*d in sights 
With lowliness majestic from her seat, 
And grace that won who saw to wish her stay. 
Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers 
To visit how they prospered, bud and bloom, 
Her nursery : they at her coming ^rung. 
And, touched by her fair tendance, gladlier grew. 
Tet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : such pleasure she reserved, 
Adam relating, she sole anditress ; 
Her husband the relater she prefenr'd 
Before the angel, and of htm to ask 
Chose rather : he, she knew, would intermix 
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Grateful digressioiiB, and solve high diqmte 
With conjugal carefses ; from hit lip 
Not wordi alone pleased her. when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour joined Y* 

The angeVs retumiDg a doubtful answer to Adam*s inquiries, was 
not only proper for the moral reason which the poet assigns, but 
because it would have been highly absurd to have given the sanction 
of an archangel to any particular system of philosophy. The chief 
points in the Ptolemaic and Gopemican hypotheses are described 
with great conciseness and perspicuity, and at the same time dressed 
in very pleasing and poelical images. 

Adam, to detain the angel, enters afterwards upon his own history 
and relates to him the circumstances in which he found himself 
upon his creation ; as also his conversation with his Maker, and 
his first meeting with Eve. There is no part of the poem more apt 
to raise the attention of the reader, than this discourse of our great 
ancestor ; as nothing can be more surprising and delightful to us, 
than to hear the sentiments that arose in the first man, while he 
was yet new and fresh from the hands of his Creator. The poet has 
interwoven every thing which is delivered upon this subject in Holy 
Writ, with so many beautiful imaginations of his own, that nothing 
can be conceived more just and natural than this whole episode. 
As our author knew this subject could not but be agreeable to his 
reader, he would not throw it into the relation of the six days' works 
but reserved it for a distinct episode, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter on this 
part of the poem, I cannot but take notice of two shining passages 
in the dialogue between Adam and the angel. The first is that 
wherein our ancestor gives an account of the pleasure he took in 
conversing with him, which contains a very noble moral. — 

'' For while I sit with thee, I seem in heaven, 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm tree pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from labour at the hour 
Of sweet repast ; they satiate, and soon fill 
Though pleasant ; hut thy Words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety." 

The other I shall mention, is that in which the angel gives a 
reason why he should be glad to hear the story Adam was about to 
relate. — 

" For I that day was absent as befel. 
Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 
Far on excursion towards the gates of hell ; 
Squar'd in full legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issued forth a spy. 
Or enemy, while God was in His work. 
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Lest He, incens'd at such eruption bold. 
Destruction with creation might have mix'd." 

There is no question but our poet drew the image in what follows, 
from that in Virgil's sixth book, where -ZEneas and the Sibyl stand 
before the adamantine gates, which are there described as shut 
upon the place of torments, and listen to the groans, the clank of 
chains, and the noise of iron whips, that were heard in those re- 
gions of pain and sorrow. — 

" Fast we found, fast shut 

The dismal gates, and barricado*d strong ; 
But long ere our approaching heard within 
Noise, other than the sound of dance or song, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage." 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his condition tmd 
sentiments immediately after his creation. How agreeably does he 
represent the posture in which he found himself, the beautiftd 
landscape that surrounded him, and the gladness of heart which 
grew in him on that occasion ! 

** As new wak'd from soundest sleep. 

Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy sweat, which with his beams the sun 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight towards heaven my wond'ring eyes I tum'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample sky, till rais'd 
By quick instinctive motion, up I sprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; by these 
Creatures that liv'd and mov'd, and walk'd or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things smil'd 
With fragrance, and with joy my heart o erflow'd.'' 

Adam is afterwards described as surprised at his own existence, 
and taking a survey of himself, and of all the works of nature. He 
likewise is represented as discovering by the light of reason, that 
he, and every thing about him, must have been the effect of some 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being had a right 
to his worship and adoration. His first address to the sun, and to 
those parts of the creation which made the most distinguished 
figure is very natural and amusing to the imagination. — 



-' Thou sun,' said I, ' feir light. 



And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Te hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, £Eur creatures, tell. 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus] how here V " 

His next sentiment, when upon his first going to sleep hfi f«.\is.N&% 
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himself losing his existence, and falling away into nothing, can 
never be sufficiently admired. His dreauii in which he stiU pre- 
serves the consciousness of his existence, together with his removal 
into the garden which was prepared for his reception, are also cir- 
cumstances finely imagined, and grounded upon what is delivered 
in sacred story. 

These, and the like wonderful incidents in this part of the work, 
have in them all the beauties of novelty, at the same time that 
they have all the graces of nature. 

They are such as none but a great genius could have thought of, 
though upon the perusal of them, they seem to rise of themselves 
from The subject of which he treats. In a word, though they are 
natural, they are not obvioua; which is the true character of all 
fine writing. 

The impression which the interdiction of the tree of life left in 
the mind of our first parent, is described with great strength and 
judgment; as the image of the several beasts and birds passing in 
review before him, is very beautiful and lively. — 

" Each bird and beast behold 

Approaching two and two, these co wring low 
With blandishment ; each bird stoop'd on his wing : 
I nam'd them as they pass'd — — " 

Adam, in the next place, describes a conference which he held 
with his Maker upon the subject of solitude. The poet here re- 
presents the Supreme Being as making an essay of his own work, 
and putting to the trial that reasoning faculty with which he had 
endued his creature. Adam urges, in this divine colloquy, the 
impossibility of his being happy, though he was the inhabitant of 
Paradise, and lord of the whole creation, without the conversation 
and society of some rational creature, who should partake those 
blessings with him. This dialogue, which is supported chiefljr by 
the beauty of the thoughts, without other poetical ornaments, is as 
fine a part as any in the whole poem. The more the reader ex- 
amines the justness and delicacy of its sentiments, the more he will 
find himself pleased with it The poet has wonderfully preserved 
the character of majesty and condescension in the Creator, and at 
the same time that of humility and adoration in the creature, as 
particularly in the following Unes. — 

" Thus I presimiptuous ; and the vision bri^t. 
As with a smile more brighten'd, thus replied^ &c. 

1 with leave of speech implor'd, 

And humble deprecation, thus replied. — 

' Let not my words offend thee, Heavenly power. 

My Maker, be propitious while I speak/ " &c. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his second slee^, and 
of the dream in which he beheld the formation o5 'E*^^. "Y^^ ne^ 
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passion that was awakened in him at the sight of her, is touched 
very finely. — 

" Under his forming bandfi a creature grew. 
Manlike, but diifrent sex : so lovely &ir. 
That what 8eem''d fair in all the world, seem'd aow , 

Mean, or in her sumixk'd up, iu her contain'd. 
And in her looks, which from ^at time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before ,* 
And into all things from her air inspijr'd 
The spirit of love, and amorous delight." 

Adam's distress upon losing sight ofthid beautiful phantom, with 
his exclamations of joy and gratitude at the discovery of a real 
creature who resembled the appaiition which had been presented 
to him in his dream; the approaches he makes to her, and his 
majaner of courtship, are all laid together in a moat e»|ui8ite pro- 
priety of sentiments. 

Though this part of the poem is worked up with great waifmth 
and spirit, the love which is described in it is every way suitaj^lo 
to a state of innocence. If the reader compares the desoitptiim 
which Adam here gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial Vowor, 
with that which Mr Dryden has made on the same ocoaaioQ in a 
scene of his ''Fall of Man," he will be sensible of the gieat^are 
which Milton took to avoid all thoughts ou so deli!Qa,te a aul^iiMit; 
that might be offensive to religion, or good manners. Th» sctelti- 
ments are chaste, but not cold ; and convey to the mind ideas of 
the most transporting passion, and of the greatest purity. What 
a noble mixture (^ rapture and innocence has the author joined 
together, in the reflection which Adam makes on the pleasures of 
love, compared to those of sense ! 

'' Thus have I told thee all roy atate, and brought 
My story to the sum of earUily bliss 
Which I enjoy ; and must confess to find 
In all things else delight indeed> but such 
As us'd or not, werks in the mind no obaage 
Nor vehement desire; tbefte deUcaeies 
I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 
Walbi, and the melody of birds : but hem 
Far otherwise, transported I behodd. 
Transported touch ; here passion first I felt» 
Commotion strange ! in all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmov'd, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty*s powerful glance 
Or nature fiiil'd in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain ; 
Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough ; at least on her bestoTf'd. 
Too much of ornament, in outwaxd «\iew 
Elaborate, of inward leas exact. 

VOL. III. ^ 
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When I approach 
Her loreliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to Imow 
Her own, tl^tt what she wills to do or say. 
Seems wisest, Tirtuonsest, discreetest, best ! 
All higher knowledge in her presence fells 
Degiaaed ; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanc'd, and like fbUy shows : 
Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consummate all. 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
fiuild in her lovehest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd." 

These sentiments of love in our fii^t parent gave the angel such 
an insight into human nature, that ho seems apprehensive of the 
evils which might befal the species in general, as well as Adam in 

E articular, from the excess ot his passion. He, therefore, fortifies 
im against it by timely admonitions ; which very artfully prepare 
the mmd of the reader for the occurrences of the next book, where 
the weakness, of which Adam here gives such distant discoveries, 
brings about the fatal event which is the subject of the poem. His 
discoiurse, which follows the gentle rebuke he received from the 
angel, shows that his love, however violent it might appear, was 
still founded in reason, and consequently not improper for Para- 
dise. — 

" Neither her outside form'd so £ur, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds 
(Though higher of the genial bed by &r, 
And with mysterious reverence I deem). 
So much delights me, as those graceful acts. 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mizt with love 
And sweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in us both one soul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair 1 " 

Adam's speech, at parting with the angel, has in it a deference 
and gratitude agreeable to an inferior nature, and at the same time 
a certain dignity and greatness suitable to the father of mankind 
in his state of innocence. 
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Consuetudinem benignitatis largitioni munenim longe antepono. Haec est 
gravium hominum atque magnoram ; ilia quasi assentatorum populi, mul- 
titadinis levitatem voluptate quasi titillantium. tull. 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to munificence. The 
former is peculiar to great and distinguished persons ; the latter belongs 
to flatterers of the people, who court the appUose of the inconstant 
vulgar. 

When we consider the offices of human life, there is, methinks, 
something in what we ordinarily call generosity, which when care- 
fully examined seems to flow rather from a loose and unguarded 
temper, than an honest and liberal mind. For this reason it is 
absolutely necessary that all liberality should have for its basis 
' and support, frujjfality. By this means the beneficent spirit 
works in a man from the convictions of reason, not from the 
impulses of passion. The generous man in the ordinary acceptr 
ation, without respect of the demands of his own family, will 
soon find upon the foot of his account, that he has sacrificed to 
fools, knaves, flatterers, or the deservedly unhappy, all the oppor- 
tunities of affording any future assistance where it ought to be. 
Let him therefore reflect, that if to bestow be in itself laudable, 
should not a man take care to secure an ability to do things praise- 
worthy as long as he lives? Or, could there be a more cruel piece of 
raillery upon a man who should have reduced his fortune below 
the capacity of acting according to his natural temper, than to say 
of him, "That genderaan was generous?'* My beloved author, 
therefore, has, in the sentence on the top of my paper, turned his 
eye with a certain satiety from beholding the addresses to the 
people by largesses and public entertainments, which he asserts to 
be m general vicious, and are always to be regulated according to 
the circumstances of time, and a man's own fortune. A constant 
benignity in commerce with the rest of the word, which ought to 
run through all a man's action, has effects more useful to those 
whom you oblige, and less ostentatious in yourself. He turns his 
recommendation of this virtue on commercial life ; and, according 
to him, a citizen who is frank in his kindness, and abhors severity 
in his demands : he who in buying, selling, lending, doing acts of 
good neighbourhood, is just and easy; he who appears naturally 
averse to disputes, and above the sense of little sufferings ; bears a 
nobler character, and does much more good to mankind than any 
other man's fortune, without commerce, can possibly support For 
the citizen, above all other men, has opportunities of arriving at 
" that highest fruit of wealth, to be liberal without the least ex- 
pense of a man's own fortune." It is not to be denied but such a 
practice is liable to hazard ; but this, therefore, wlda \ft XJe^*^ O^JCns^- 
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tion, that among traders, he who obliges is as much concerned to 
keep the favour a secret, as he who receives it. The unhappy dis- 
tinctions among us in England are so ^at, that to celebrate the 
intercourse of commercial friendship (with which I am daily made 
acquainted) would be to raise the Tirtuous man so many enemies 
of the contrary party. I am obliged to conceal all 1 know of Tom 
the Bounteous, who lends at the ordinary interest, to give men of 
less fortune opportunities of making greater advantages. He con- 
ceals, under a rough air and distant behaviour, a bleeding com- 
passion and womanish tenderness. This is governed by a most 
exact circumspection, that there is no industry wanting in the per- 
son whom he is to serve, and that he is guilty of no improper ex- 
penses. This I know of Tom ; but who dare say it of so known a 
Tory? The same care I was forced to use some time ago in the 
report of another's virtue, and said fifty instead of an hundred,* 
because the man I pointed at was a Whig. Actions, of this kind 
are popular, without being invidious : for every man of ordiiiary 
circumstances looks upon a man, who has this known benignity in 
his nature, as a person ready to be his fnend upon such terms as 
he ought to expect it ; and the wealthy, who may envy such a cha- 
racter, can do no injury to its interests but hj the imitation of it. 
in which the good citizen will rqjoice to be rivalled. I know not 
how to form to mvself a greater idea of human life, than in what 
is the practice of some wealthy men whom I could, name, that 
make no step to the improvement of their own fortunes, wherein 
they do not also advance those of other men, who would languish 
in poverty without that munificence. In a nation, where thereare 
so many public funds to be supported, I know not whether .he can 
be called a good subject who aoes not embark some part of his 
fortune with the state, to whose vigilance he owes the security of 
the whole. This certainly is an immediate way of laying an ob- 
ligation upon many, and extending his benignity the farthest a 
man can possibly, who is not engaged in commerce. But he who 
trades, besides giving the state some part of this sort of credit he 
gives his banker, may, in all the occurrences of his life, have his 
eye upon removing want from the door of the industrious, and de- 
fending the unhappy upright man fi-om bankruptcy. Without 
this beuignitv, pride or vengeance will precipitate ia man to choose 
the receipt oi half his demands from one whom he has undone, 
rather than the whole from one to whom he has shown mercy, 
lliis benignity is essential to the character of a fair trader, and 
any man who designs to enjoy his wealth with honour and self- 
satisfaction ; nay, it would not be hard to maintain, that the prac- 
tice of supporting good and industrious men, would carry a man 
farther, even to his profit, than indulging the propensity of serving 
and obliging the fortunate. My author argues on this subject, in 
♦ See No. 248 ; the Letter of " W. P." 
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order to inoliDd men's minds to those wbo want them most, after 
this manner :— " We must always consider the nature of things, 
and govern ourselves accordingly. The wealthy man, when he 
has repaid you, is upon a balance with you ; but the person whom 
you favoured with a loan, if be be a good man, will think himself 
in your debt after he has paid you. The wealthy and the conspi- 
cuous are not obliged by the benefits you do to them ; thoy think 
they conferred a benefit, when they received one. Your good 
offices are always suspected, and it is with them the same thing to 
expect their favour as to receive it. Bat the man below you, who 
knows, in the good you have done him, you respected himself, 
more than bis circumstances, does not act like an obliged man 
only to him from whom he has received a benefit, but also to all 
who are capable of doing bim one. And whatever little offices ho 
can do for you, he is so far from magnifying it, that he will labour 
to extenuate it in all his actions and expressions. Moreover, the 
regard to what you do to a great man, at best is taken notice of 
no frirther than by himself or his family; but what you do to a 
man of an humble fortune (provided always that he is a good and 
a modest roan), raises the affections towards you of all men of that 
character (of which there are many) in the whole city." 

There is nothinf< gains a reputation to a preacher so much as 
his own practice ; I am therefore castmg about what act of benig-* 
nity is in the power of a Sfbotator. Alas ! that lies but in a very 
narrow compass ; and I think the most immediately under my pa» 
tronage are either players, or such whose circumstances bear an 
affinity with theirs. All therefore I am able to do at this time of 
this kind, is to tell the town, that on Friday the 1 1th of this in,- 
stant, April, there will be per^rmed in Yorlc Buildings, a concert 
of vooal and instrumental music, for the benefit of Mr. Ed- 
ward Keen, the father of twenty children ; and that this day the 
haughty George Powell hopes all the good-natured part of the town 
will favour him, whom they applauded in Alexander, Timon, Lear, 
and Orestes, with their company this night, when he hazards all 
his heroic glory for their approbation in the humbler condition of 
honest Jack FidttatiT. 

STBBLB. T. 
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Qois furoFj o erres f qtrs tanta licentia ferri ! luoan. lib. i. 8. 

What blind, detested madness could afford 

Such horrid licence to the murd*ring sword. rowe« 

I DO not question but my country readers have been y«^^ \sj.>aj!iV 
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surprised at the several aecoonts they have met with in oar public 
papers, of that species of men among us, lately known by the name 
of Mohocks. I find the opinions of the learned, as to their origin 
and designs, are altogether various, insomuch that very many begin 
to doubt whether indeed there were ever any such society of men. 
The terror which spread itself over the whole nation some years 
since on account of the Irish, is still fresh in most people's memo- 
ries, though it afterwards appeared there was not the least ground 
for that general consternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many deep and pene- 
trating persons of the same nature. These will have it, that 
the Mohocks are like those spectres and apparitions- which 
frighten several towns and villages in her Majesty s dominions, 
though they were never seen by any of the inhabitants. Others 
are apt to think that these Mohocks are a kind of buU-b^gars, 
first invented by prudent married men, and masters of families, in 
order to deter their wives and daughters from taking the air at 
unseasonable hours ; and that when they tell them " the Mohocks 
will catch them," it is a caution of the same nature with that of 
our forefathers, when they bid their children have a care of Baw- 
head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too much reason for 
that great alarm the whole city has been in upon this occasion ; 
though, at the same time I must own, that I am in some doubt 
whether the following pieces are genuine and authentic ; and the 
more so, because 1 am not fully satisfied that the name, by which 
the Emperor subscribes himself, is altogether conformable to the 
Indian orthography. 

I shall only farther inform my readers, that it was some time 
since I received the following letter and manifesto, though for par- 
ticular reasons I did not think fit to publish them till now. 



** TO THE SFEOTATOB. 

" Finding that our earnest endeavours for the good of mankind 
have been basely and maliciously represented to the world, we 
send you inclosed our imperial manifesto, which it is our will and 
pleasure that you forthwith communicate to the public, by insert- 
ing it in your next daily paper. We do not doubt of your ready 
compliance in this particular, and therefore bid you heartily fare- 
well. 

(Signed) " Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, 

*' Emperor of the Mohocks.*' 
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" The Manifesto of Taw Waw Ehen Zan Kaladar, Empenrr qf 
the MohOeks. 

" Whereas we have received information, from sundry quarters 
of this great and populous city, of several outrages committed on 
the legs, arms, noses, and other parts of the good people of £n;g- 
land, by such as have styled themselves oiu* subjects; in order to 
vindicate our imperial dignity from the false aspersions which 
have been cast on it, as if we ourselves might have encouraged Or 
abetted any such practices ; we have, by tiiese presents, thought 
fit to signify our utmost abhorrence and detestation of all such 
tumultuous and irregular proceedings ; and do hereby farther give 
notice, that if any person or persons, has or have suffered any 
wound, hurt, dfimage, or detriment, in his or their limb or limbs, 
otherwise than shall be hereafter specified, the said person or per- 
sons, upon applying themselves to such as we shall appoint for 
the inspection and redress of the grievances aforesaid; shall be 
forthwitii commit|;ed to the care of our principal surgeon, and be 
cured at our own expense, in some one or other of those hospitals 
which we are now erecting for that purpose. 

** And to the end that no one may, either through ignorance or 
inadvertency, incur those penalties which we have thought fit to 
inflict on persons of loose and dissolute lives, we do hereby notify 
to the public, that if any man be knocked down or assaulted while 
he is employed in his lawful business, at proper hours, that it is 
not done by our order; and we do hereby permit and allow any 
such person, so knocked down or assaulted, to rise again, and do- 
fend himself in the best manner that he is able. 

" We do also command all and every our good subjects, that 
they do not presume, upon any pretext whatsoever, to issue and 
sally forth from their respective quarters till between the hours of 
eleven and twelve. That they never tip the lion upon man, 
woman, or child, till the clock at St. Dunstan's shall have struck 
one. 

'* That the sweat be never given but between the hours of one 
and two ; always provided that our hunters mav begin to hunt a 
litde after the close of the evening, anything to the contrary herein 
notwithstanding. Provided also, that ii ever they are reduced to the 
necessitv of pinking, it shall always be in the most fleshy parts, 
and such as are least exposed to view. 

'* It is also our imperial will and pleasure, that our good sub- 
jects the sweaters do establish their hummums in such close places, 
allevs, nooks, and comers, that the patient or patients may not be 
in danger of catching cold. 

'' That the tumblers, to whose care we chiefly commit the female 
sex, confine themselves to Drury Lane, and the purlieus of the 
Temple ; and that every other party and division of our subjects 
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do each of th«m keep witbin their iBspeotiTe quarters we bare 
aHotted to them. Provided, nevertheless, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall in any wise be construed to extend to the hunters, 
who have our full licence and permission to enter into any part of 
the (owA wherever their game shall lead them. 

*^ And whereas we have nothing more at onr imperial heart than 
the refiormation of the cities of London and Westminster, which 
to our uBspeeJsable satisfaction we have in some measure already 
efieeiad, we do hereby earnestly pray and exhort aU husbunds, 
Others, housekeepers, and masters of families^ in eitbef of the 
aforesaid cities^ not only to repair themselves to theif reepeetive 
habitations at early ana seasonable hours ; but also to keep their 
wives and daughters, sons, servants, and apprentioes, ^iti ap^ 
peaiing in the streets at those times and seasons which may ^- 
pose ikem to a military discipline, as it is practised by cmr gcyod' 
subjects the Mohocks ; and we do farther p]K)mise, on our imperial 
word, that as eoon as the reformation aforesaid shall be brought 
abottl^ we will forthwith cause all hostilities to cease. 

** Given from our court at the Devil Tavern, March 10, IT 18." 

BUDOBLL H, 
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layidiam planar* p«fas, tirtnte reHctal 

Boa. 2, sAt. nt. 18. 
To shim detraction, woddst thoa virtue fly? 

" Mb. Sfbotatob, 
" I HAVB not seen you lately at any of the places where I visit, 
30 that I am afraid yoa are wholly unacquainted with what passes 
among my part of the world, who are, though I say it, withoat 
controversy the most accomplished and best bred of the town. 
Give me leave to tell you, that I am extremely discomposed when 
I hear^seandal, and am an utter enemy to all manner of detrao- 
tioa« and think it the greatest meanness that people of distinction 
can be Kuilty of. However, it is hardly possible to come into com- 
pany, where you do not find them pulling one another to pieces, 
and that from no other provocation but that of hearing any one 
commended. Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no 
other than the possession of a few trifling people's favour, which 
you can possibly arrive at, if you have reidly anything in you that 
is deserving. What they would bring to pass is, to make all good 
and evil consist in report, and with whispers, calumnies, and im- 
pertinences, to have the conduct of those reports. By this means 
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innocents are blasted upon their first appearance in town ; and 
there is nothing more required to make a young woman the ob- 
ject of enry and hatred, than to deserre love and admiration. 
This abominable endeavour to suppress or lessen everything that 
is praiseworthy, is as fl^tient among the men as the women. If 
I oan remember what passed at a visit last night, it will serve as 
an instance thai the sexes are equally inc?ined to defamation, with 
equal malice, with equal impotence. Jack Triplett came into my 
Lady Airy's about eight of tbe clock. You know the manner we 
sit at a visit, and I need not describe the circle ; but Mr. THplett 
caaie in, introduced by two tapers supported by a spruce servant, 
whose hair is under a cap till my lady s candles are all lighted up, 
and the hour of ceremony begins ; I siy, Jack Triplett came in, 
and singing (for he is really good company), * Every feature, 

charming creature' ^he went on, * It is a most unreasonable 

thing that people cannot go peaceably to see tlieir friends, but 
these murderers are let loose. ^ Such a shape ! such an air! what 
a glance was that as her chariot passed by mine !* — My ladv her- 
self ititeiTupted him ; * Pray who is this fine thing? — * I war- 
ranty' says another, * 'tis the creature I was telling your ladyship 
of ju0t now.' — ^ You were telling of?' says Jack ; * I wish I had" 
beaa so happy as to have oome in and heard you, for I have not 
words to say what she is ; but if an agreeable height, a-modest 
air, a virgin shame, and impatience of being beheld amidst a blaze 

of ten thousand charms ' The whole room flew out '' Oh, 

Mr. Triplett!' ^When Mrs. Lofty, a known prude, said, she 

believed she knew whom the gentleman meant ; but she was, in- 
deed, as he civilly represented her, impatient of being beheld 

Then turning to the lady next to her • • The most unbred crea- 
ture you ever saw.* Another pursued the discourse ; * As unbred, 
Madam, as you may think her, she is extremely belied if she is the 
novice she afipears ; she was last week at a ball till two in the 
morning ; Mr. Triplett knows whether he was the happy man that 
took care of her home; but * This waa followed by some par- 
ticular exception that each woman in the room made to some pe- 
culiar grace or advantai^e; so that Mr. Tiiplett was beaten irom 
one limb and feature to another, tiU he was forced to resign the 
whole woman. In tbe end, I took notice Triplett recorded all this 
malice in his heart; and saw in his countenance, and a certain 
waggish shrug, that he designed to repeat the conversation; I 
therefore let the discourse die, and soon after took an occasion to 
recommend a certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a person 
of singular modesty, courage, integrity, and withal as a man of an 
entertaining conversation, to which advantages he had a shape and 
manner peculiarly graceful. Mr. Triplett, who is a woman's man, 
seemed to hear me with patience enough commend the qualities 
of his mind. He never heard indeed but that he was a ver^ Ik^im^ 
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maD, and no fool; but for a fine gentleman, he must ask pardon. 
Upon no other foundation than this, Mr. Triplett took occasion to 
give the gentleman's pedigree, hj what methods some part of the 
estate was acquired, how much it was beholden to a marriage for 
the present circumstances of it ; after all, he could see nothing, 
but a common man in his person, his breeding, or understanding. 
" Thus, Mr. Spectatob, this impertinent humour of diminish- 
ing every one who is produced in conversation to their advantage, 
runs through the world ; and I am, I confess, so fearful of the 
force of ill tongues that I have begged of all those who are my 
well-wishers never to commend me, for it will but bring my frail- 
ties into examination ; and I had rather be unobserved, than con- 
spicuous for disputed perfections. I am confident a thousand 
young people who would have been ornaments to society, have, 
from fear of scandal, never dared to exert themselves in the polite 
arts of life. Their lives have passed away in an odious rusticity, 
in spite of great advantages of person, genius, and fortune. There 
is a vicious terror of being blamed in some well-inclined people, 
and a wicked pleasure in suppressing them in others ; both which 
I recommend to your spc'Ctatorial wisdom to animadvert upon : 
and if you can be successful in it, I need not say how much you 
will deserve of the town ; but new toasts will owe to you their 
beauty, and new wits their fame. 

** I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

" Mary.'* 

STEELE. T. 
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- Qqos ille timomm 



Maximus haut urget, lethi metns : inde niendi 
III femim mens prona yiris, animsBque capaces 
Kortis LUOAH. LIB. I. 454. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern skies. 

Who that worst fear, the fear of death despise ; 

Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

Btit rash andannted on the pointed steel. 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 

To spare that life which must so soon return. bowe. 

I AM very much pleased with a consolatory letter of Phalaris,* 
to one who had lost a son that was a young man of great merit. 

* The reader hardly needs to be told that the authenticity of the Epistles of 
Phalaris has been much contested ; but, whoever wrote them, they possess 
great merit. 
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The thought with which he comforts the afflicted father is, to the 
hest of my memory, as follows : — That he should consider death 
had set a kind of seal upon his son's character, and placed him 
out of the reach of vice and infamy ; that while he lived, he was 
still within the possibility of falling away from virtue, and losing 
the fame of which he was possessed.* Death only closes a man's 
reputation, and determine it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may he one reason why we are na- 
turally averse to the launching out into a man's praise till his head 
is laid in the dust. Whilst he is capable of changing, we may be forced 
to retract our opinions. He may forfeit the esteem we have con- 
ceived of him, and some time or other appear to us under a dif- 
ferent light from what he does at present. In short, as the life 
of any man cannot be called happy or unhappy, so neither can it 
be pronounced vicious or virtuous, before the conclusion of it 

It was upon this consideration that Epaminondas, being asked 
whether Cbabrias, Iphicrates, or he himself, deserved most to be 
esteemed ? " You must first see us die," saith he, " before that 
question can be answered." 

As there is not a more melancholy consideration to a good man 
than his being obnoxious to such a change, so there is nothing 
more glorious than to keep up an uniformity in his actions, and 
preserve the beauty of his character to the last. 

The end of a man's life is often compared to the winding up of 
a well-written play, where the principal persons still act in cha- 
racter, whatever the fate is which they undergo. There is scarce 
a great person in the Grecian or Boman history, whose death has 
not been remarked upon by some writer or other,, and censured or 
applauded, according to the genius or principles of the person who 
has descanted on it. Monsieur de St. Evremond is very parti- 
cular in setting forth the constancv and courage of Petronius 
Arbiter during his last moments, ana thinks he discovers in them 
greater firmness of mind and resolution, than in the death of Se- 
neca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no question but this polite 
author's affectation of appearing singular in his remarks, and mak- 
ing discoveries which had escaped the observation of others, threw 
him into this course of reflection. It was Petronius's merit, that 
he died in the same gaiety of temper in which he lived ; but as his 
life was altogether loose and dissolute, the indifference which he 
showed at the close of it, is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
carelessness and levity, rather than fortitude. 'J'he resolution of 
Socrates proceeded from very different motives, the consciousness 
of a well-spent life, and the prospect of a happy eternity. If the 

* " Tea ipeedily was he taken away, lest that wickedness should alter his 
understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. His soul pleased the Lord; there- 
fore hasted be to take him away from among the wicked," &c. — Wisdom of 
Solomon iv. 11, 14. 
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ingenious author above-mentioned was so pleased with gaiety of 
humour in a dying man. he might have found a much nobler in- 
stance of it in our countryman Sir Thomas More. 

This great and learned man was famous for enlivening his ordi- 
nary discourses with wit and pleasantry ; and, as Erasmus tells 
him in an epistle dedicatory, acted in all parts of life like a second 
Democritus. 

He died upon a point of religion, and is respected as a martyr 
*by that side for which he suflered. That innocent mirth, which 
had been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake him to the 
last. He maintained the same cheerfulness of heart np<m the 
scafibld, which he used to show at his table ; and, upon laying his 
head on the block,'i< gave instances of that good humour with 
which he had always entertained his friends in the most ordinary 
occurrences. His death was of a piece with his life. There was 
nothing in it new, forced, or affected. He did not look upon the 
severing his head from his body as a circumstance that ought to 
produce any change in the disposition of his mind ; and as he 
died under a fixed and settled hope of immortality, he thought 
any unusual degree of sorrow and concern improper on such 
an occasion, as had nothing in it which could dejeet or terrify 
him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from this example. Men*8 
natural fears will be a sufficient guard against it. I shall only 
observe, that what was philosophy in this extraordinary man, 
would be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well in 
the cheerfulness of his temper, as in the sanctity of his life and 
manners. • 

I shall conclude this paper with the instance of a person who 
seems to me to have shown more intrepidity and greatness of soul 
in his dying moments, than what we meet with among any of the 
most celebrated Greeks and Romans. I met with this instance in 
the History of the Revolutions in Portugal, written by the Abbot 
de Vertot. 

When Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, had invaded the^ tern* 
tories of Muli Moluc, Emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone 
him, and set his crown upon the head of his nephew, Moluc was 
wearing away with a distemper which he himself knew was in^ 
curable. However, he prepared for the reception of so formidable 
an enemy. He was, indeed, so far sp^nt with his sickness, that 
he did not expect to live out the whole day, when the last decisive 
battle was given ; but knowing the fatal consequences that would 
happen to his children and people in case he should die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his principal officers, that 

* He bade the executioner stay till he had reoioyed his beard, sayiagi 
*' My beard has never committed any treason." 
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if he died during the oDgagement, tbey should eooceal his death 
from the army, and that they should ride up to the litter in which 
his corpse was carried, imder pretence of receiving orders Irom 
him as usual. Before the battle began, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open Utter, as tbey stood drawn up in 
array, encouraging them to nght valiantly in defence of their re- 
ligion and country. Finding afterwards the battie to go against 
him, though he was yery near his last agonies, he threw himself 
put of his litter, rallied his army, and led them on to the charge ; 
which afterwards ended in a complete victory on the side of the 
Moor^. He had no sooner brought his -men to the engagement, 
but, finding himself utterly spent, he was again replaced in his 
litter, where, laying his finger on his mouth, to ei^join secrecy to 
his officers, who stood about him, he died a few moments after 
in ibat posture 

▲ODISOK. lu 
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Ea tmkm elatio qu^ eernitur in periculis, si juititia vaeat, pugnatqne pro 
Mis eoijsmodis, in vitio est VDUL. 

That cottrage and intrepidity of mind, whicb distinguishes itself in danger, 
if it is void of ail regard to justice, and supports a man only in the pnr- 
flnit of his own interest, is vicious. 

Captain Sentry was last night at the club, and produced a letter 
from Ipswich, which bis correspondent de^red him to communi- 
cate to his friend Ths Spectator. It contained an account of an 
engagement bietween a Fiencb ])rivateer, commanded by one Do- 
minick Pottiere, and a little vessel of that place laden with corn, 
tbe master whereof, as I remember, was one Goodwin. The Eng- 
lishman defended himself with incredible bravery, and beat off the 
French, after having been boarded three or four times. The enemy 
still came on with greater fury, and hoped by his number of men 
to oariy tlie piize, tiil at last the Englishman, finding himself sink 
apace, and ready to perish, struck ; but tbe efiect which this sin- 
gular gallantry had upon the captain of the privateer, was no 
other than an unmanly desire of vengeance for the loss he had sus- 
tained in his several attacks. He told the Ipswich man in a 
speaking trumpet, that he would not take him aboard, and that he 
staid to see him sink. The Englishman at the same time observed 
a disorder in tbe vessel, which he rightlv judged to proceed fxx)m 
the disdain which the ship's crew had of iheir captain's inhumanity. 
With this hope he went into his boat, and approached the enemy. 
He was taken in by the sailors in spite of their commander ; but 
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though they received him against his command, they treated him 
when he was in the ship in the manner he directed. Pottiere caused 
his men to hold Goodwin, while he heat him with a stick till he 
fainted with loss of hlood, and rage of heart ; after which he or 
dered him into irons, without allowing him any food, hut such as 
one or two of the men stole to him under peril of the like usage. 
After having kept him several days overwhelmed with the misery 
of stench, hunger, and soreness, he brought him into Calais. The 
governor of the place was soon acquainted with all that had passed, 
dismissed Pottiere- from his charge wito ignominy, and gave Good- 
win all the relief which a man of honour would bestow upon an 
enemy bwbarously treated, to recover the imputation of cruelty 
upon his prince and countiy. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his letter, full of many other circum- 
stances which aggravate the barbarity, he fell into a sort of criti- 
cism upon magnanimity and courage, and argued that they were 
inseparable; and tha^ourage, without regard to justice and huma- 
nity, was no other than the 6erceness of a wild beast " A good 
and truly bold spirit," continued he, " is ever actuated by reason, 
and a sense of honour and duty. The affectation of such a spirit 
exerts itself in an impudent aspect, an overbearing confidence, and 
a certain negligence of giving offence. This is visible in all the 
cocking youths you see about this town, who are noisy in assem- 
blies, uuawed by the presence of wise and virtuous men ; in a 
word, insensible of all the honours and decencies of human life. 
A shameless fellow takes advantage of merit clothed with modesty 
and magnanimity, and, in the eyes of little people, appears sprightly 
and agreeable ; while the man of resolution and true gallantry is 
overlooked and disregarded, if not despised. There is a propriety 
in all things ; and T believe what you scholars call just and sub- 
lime, in opposition to turgid and bombast expression, may give 
you an idea of what I mean, when I say modesty is the certain in- 
dication of a great spirit, and impudence the afi'ectation of it. Ue 
that writes with judgment, and never rises into improper warmths, 
manifests the true force of genius ; in like manner, he who is quiet 
and equal in his behaviour, is supported in that deportment by 
what we may call true courage. Alas ! it is not so easy a thing to 
be a brave man as the unthinking part of mankind imagine. To 
dare, is not all that there is in it. The privateer we were just now 
talking of, had boldness enough to attack his enemy, but not great- 
ness of mind enough to admire the same quality exerted by that 
enemy in defending himself. Thus his base and little mind was 
wholly taken up in the sordid regard to the prize of which he 
failed, and the damage done to his own vessel ; and therefore he 
used an honest man, who defended his own from him, in the man- 
ner as he would a thief that should rob him. 

" He was equally disappointed, and had not spirit enough to 
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consider, that one case would be laudable and the other criminal. 
Malice, rancour, hatred, yengeance, are what tear the breasts of 
mean men in fight ; but fame, glory, conquests, desires of oppor- 
tunities to pardon and oblige their opposers, are what glow in the 
minds of the gallant." The captain ended his discourse with a 
specimen of his book-learning ; and gave us to understand, that 
he had read a French author on the subject of justness in point 
of gallantry. " I love," said Mb. Sentby, " a critic who mixes the 
rules of life with annotations upon writers. My author," added 
he, ** in his discourse upon epic poem, takes occasion to speak of 
the same quality of courage drawn in the two different characters 
of Tumus and ^neas. He makes courage the chief and greatest 
ornament of Tumus ; but in Muess there are many others which 
outshine it ; among the rest that of pietjr. Tumus is therefore all 
along painted by the poet full of ostentation, his language haughty 
and vain-glorious, as placing his honour in the manifestation of 
his valour: ^ueas speaks little, is slow to action, and shows only 
a sort of defensive courage. If equipage and address make Tumus 
appear more coura.geous than iEneas, conduct and success prove 
iBneas more valiant than Tumus " * 

STEELE. T. 
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In te omnia domos inclinata recnmbit vieq. mv. xii. 59. 

On thee the fortonei of our house depend. 

If we look into the three great heroic poems which have ap- 
peared in the world, we may observe that they are built upon very 
slight foundations. Homer lived near 300 years after the Trojan 
war ; and, as the writing of history was not then in use among the 
Greeks, we may very well suppose that the tradition of Achilles 
and Ulysses had brought down but very few particulars to his 
knowledge ; though there is no question but he has wrought into 
his two poems such of their remai'kable adventures as were stiU 
talked of among his contemporaries. 

The story of Mness, on which Virgil founded his poem, was 
likewise very bare of circumstances, and by that means afforded 
him an opportunity of embellishing it with fiction, and giving a 
full range to his own invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the course of his fable, the principal particulars, 
which were generally believed among the Romans, of iBneas's 
voyage and settlement in Italy. 

The reader may find an abridgement of the whole story^ qa <^<^\r 
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leoted out of the aneiont historiana* and as it was received among 
the Romans, in Diouysius Halioamassus, 

. Since none of the oritioa have considered Virgirs fable with le- 
lation to this history of ^oeas, it may not perbapa be amias to 
examine it in this light, ao far aa regards my present purpose. 
Whoever looks into the abridgement above-mentioned, will fiad 
that the character of iEneas is filled with piety (o the gods, and a 
superstitious observation of prodigies, oraplea, and precUetians. 
Virgil has not only preserved this chsfaoior in tibe person of 
^neas, but has given a place in his poem to those particular pro- 

5h6cies which he found recorded of aim in histoiy and tradition. 
'he poet took tlie matters of fact aa they came down to him, and 
circumstanced them after his own manner, to maJke them appear 
the more natural, agreeable, or surprising. I believe very many 
readers have been shocked et that ludieroua propbeey which <me 
of the harpies pronounces to the Trojans in the third book, namely, 
that before they had built their intended city, they fihould be re- 
duced by hunger to eat their very tables. But when they hm/t 
that this was one of the circumstances that bad been transmitted 
to the Romans in the history of iEneas, they will tbinjc the poet 
did very well in taking notice of it. The historian abave>men- 
tioned acquaints us, that a prophetess had foretold ^neas that he 
should take his voyage westward, till his companions should eat 
their tables ; and that, accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as 
they were eating their flesh upon cakes of bread for want of other 
conveniences, they afterwards fed on the cakes themselves ; upon 
which one of the company said merrily, " We are eating our 
tables." They immediately took the hint, says the historian, and 
concluded the prophecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not thii^ it 
proper to omit so material a particular in the historv of JSneas, it 
may be worth while to consider with how much juclgment he has 
qualified it, and taken off everything that might have appeared 
improper for a passage in an heroic poem. The prophetess vho 
foretels it, is an hungry harpy, as the person who discovers it is 
young Ascanius. 

" Heus etiam mensas conBumimtiB, inqoit lulus." jes» vii. 110. 
" See, we clevour the plates on which wo fed." dbtpbs. 

Such an observation, which is beautiful in the mouth of a boy, 
would have been ridiculous from any other of the company. 1 
am apt to think that the changing of the Trojan fleet into water- 
nymphs, which is the most violent machine in the whole iBlneid, 
and has given offence to several ciitics, may be accounted for the 
same way. Virgil himself, before be begins that relation, pre- 
mises, that what he was going to tell appeared incredible, but that 
it was justified by tradition. What further confirms mo that this 
change of the fleet was a celebrated circumstance in the history 
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of ^neas, is, that Ovid has given a place to the same metamor- 
phosis in his account of the heathen mythology. 

None of the critics I have met with having considered the fable of 
the ^neid in this light, and taken notice how the tradition on 
which it was founded, authorizes those parts in it which appear 
most exceptionable. I hope the length of this reflection wiU not 
make it unacceptable to the curious part of my readers. 

The history which was the basis of Milton's poem, is still shorter 
than either that of the Iliad or ^neid. The poet has likewise 
taken care to insert every circumstance of it in the body of his 
fable. The ninth book, which we are here to consider, is raised 
upon that brief account in Scripture, wherein we are told, that the 
sei-pent was more subtle than any beast of the field ; that he 
tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden fruit ; that she was 
overcome by this temptation, and that Adam followed her example. 
From these few particulars Milton has formed one of the most en- 
tertaining fables that invention ever produced. He has disposed 
of these several circumstances among so many beautiful and natu- 
ral fictions of his own, that his whole story looks only like a com- 
ment upon sacred writ, or rather seems to be a full and complete 
relation of what the other is only an epitome. I have insisted the 
longer on this consideration, as I look upon the disposition and 
contrivance of the fable to be the principal beauty of the ninth 
book, which has more story in it, and is fuller of incidents, than 
any other in the whole poem. Satan's traversing the globe, and 
still keeping within the shadow of the night, as fearing to be dis- 
covered by the angel of the sun, who had before detected him, is 
one of those beautiful imaginations with which he introduces this 
his second series of adventures. Having examined the nature of 
every creature, and found out one which was the most proper for 
his purpose, he again retiuns to Paradise ; and, to ayoid discovery, 
sinks by night with a river that ran under the garden, and rises 
up again through a fountain that issued from it by the tree of life. 
The poet, who, as we have before taken notice, speaks as little as 
possible in his own person, and, after the example of Homer, fills 
every part of his work with manners and characters, introduces a 
soliloquy of this infernal agent, who was thus restless in the de- 
struction of man. He is' then described as gliding through the 
garden, under the resemblance of a mist, in order to find out that 
creature in which he designed to tempt our first parents. This 
description has something in it very poetical and surprising. 

" So saying, through each thicket dank or dry. 
Like a black mist low creeping, he held on 
His midnight search, where soonest he might find 
The serpent : him iaat sleeping soon he found 
In labyrinth of many a round self-roll'd. 
His h^ the midst, well stor'd with subtle wilei«" 
VOL. m. ^ 
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The author afterwards giyes ub a description of the morning* 
which is wonderfully suitable to a divine poem, and peculiar to 
that first season of nature. He represents the earth, before it was 
cursed, as a great altar breathing out its incense from all parts, and 
sending up a pleasant savour to the nostrils of its Creator ; to 
which he adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
mommg worship, and filling up the universal concert of praise and 
adoration. 

" Now when a sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breath'd 
Their momine incense, when all things that breathe 
From th' earth's great altar send up silent praise 
To the Creator, and his nostrils fill 
With gratefol smell ; forth came the human pair. 
And join'd their vocal worship to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice " 

The dispute which follows between oiu: two first parents, is r 
presented with great art It proceeds from a difference of judg- 
ment, not of passion, and is managed with reason, not with heat 
It is such a dispute as we mav suppose might have happened in 
Paradise, had man continued happy and iimooent. Tnere is a 
great delicacy in the moralities which are interspersed in Adam'g 
discourse, and which the most ordinary reader cannot but take 
notice of. That force of love which the father of mankind so finely 
describes in the eighth book, and which is inserted in my last 
Saturday's paper, shews itself here in many fine instances ; as in 
those fond regards he casts towards Eve at her parting from him. 

" Her long with ardent look his eye pursu'd 
Delighted, but desiring more her stay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Eepeated ; she to him as oft engaged 
To be retum*d by noon amid the bow'r." 

In his impatience and amusement during her absence : 



• Adam the while. 



Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow'rs a garland to adorn 
Her tresses, and her rural labours crown. 
As reapers oft are wont their harvest queen. 
Great joy he promised to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return^ so long delayed." 

But particularly in that passionate speech, where, seeing her 
irrecoverably lost, he resolves to perish with her, rather than to 
live without her. 

" Some cursed firaud 

Or 9nemy hath beguil'd thee, yet unknown^ 
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And me with thee hath niin'd ; for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die : 
How can I live without thee 1 how forego 
Thy sweet converse and love so dearly join'd, 
To live again in these wild woods forlorn ] 
Should Gk)d create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ! no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh. 
Bone of my hone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe ! " 

The beginning of this speech, and the preparation to it, are ani- 
mated with the same spirit as the conclusion, which I have here 
quoted. 

The several wiles which are put in practice by the tempter, 
when he found Eve separated from her husband, the many pleas- 
ing images of nature which are intermixed in this part of the 
story, with its gradual and regular progress to the latad catas- 
trophe, are so very remarkable, that it would be superfluous to 
point out their respective beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular similitudes in my re- 
marks on this great work, because I have given a general account 
of them in my paper on the first book. There is one, however, in 
this part of the poem which I shall here quote, as it is not only 
very beautiful, but the closest of any in the whole poem ; I mean 
that where the serpent is described as rolling forward in all his 
pride, animated by the evil spirit, and conducting Eve to her de- 
struction, while Adam was at too great a distance from her to give 
her his assistance. These several particulars are all of them 
wrought into the following similitude. 



• Hope elevates, and joy 



Brightens his crest ; as when a wandering fire. 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenses, and the cold environs rounds 
Kindled through agitation to a flame, 
(Which oft^ they say^ some evil spirit attends), 
Hovering and blazing with delusive light. 
Misleads th' amaz'd night-wanderer itom his way 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool. 
There swallowed up and lost, from succour &i" 

That secret intoxication of pleasure, with all those transient 
flushings of guilt and joy, which the poet represents in our first 
parents upon their eating the forbidden fruit, to those flaggings of 
spirit, damps of sorrow, and mutual accusations which succeed it, 
are conceived with a wonderftd imagination, and described in very 
'natural sentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth Jfineid, yielded to that fatal tem^ta- 
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tion wliioh ruined her, Yirgil tells us the earth trembled^ the 
heavens were filled with flashes of lightning, and the nymphs 
howled upon the mountain tops. Milton, in the same |>oeticaI 
spirit, has described all nature as disturbed upon Eve's eating the 
forbidden fruit — 

" So saying, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck'd, she ate : 
Eiirth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 
Sighing, through all her works gave signs of woe, 
That ^ was lost " 

Upon Adam's falling into the same guilt, the whole oreation ap- 
pears a second time in convulsions. 



• He scrupled not to eat 



Against his better knowledge; not deceived, 

But fondly oyercome with female charm. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 

Sky lour'd, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin." 

As all nature suffered by the guilt of our first parents, theise 
symptoms of trouble and consternation are wonderfully imagined, 
not o^y as prodigies, but as marks of her sympathizing in the fall 
of man. 

Adam's converse with Eve, after having eaten the forbidden 
fruit, is an exact copy of that between Jupiter and Juno in the 
fourteenth Iliad. Juno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which she had received from Venus; upon which he tells her, that 
she appeared more charming and desirable than she had ever done 
before, even when their loves were at the highest. The poet after- 
wards describes them as reposing on a summit of Mount Ida, 
which produced under them a bed of flowers, the lotus, the crocus, 
and the hyacinth ; and concludes his description witli their falling 
asleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following passage in 
Milton, which begins with Adam's speech to Eve. — 

" For never did thy beauty, since the day 
I saw thee first and wedded thee, adom*d 
With all perfections, so inflame my sense 
With ardour to enjoy thee, feirer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree." 

" So said he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well understood 
Of Eve, whose eye darted contagious fire, 
Her hand he seiz'd, and to a shady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant ruof embowered. 
He led her nothing loth ; flow'rs were the couch : 
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Pansies, and violets, and asphodel, 
And hyacintli, earth's freshest softest lap. 
There they their fill of love and love's disport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the seal. 
The solace of their sin, till dewy sleep 
Oppress'd them " 

As no poet ever seems to have studied Homer more, or to have 
more resembled him in the greatness of genius, than Milton, I 
think I should have given but a very imperfect account of his 
beauties, if I had not observed the most remarkable passages 
which look like parallels in these two great authors. I might, in 
the course of these criticisms, have taken notice of many particular 
lines and expressions which are translated from the (Ireek poet ; 
but as I thought this would have appeared too minute and over- 
curious, I have purposely omitted them. The greater incidents, 
however, are not only set off by being shown in the same light 
with several of the same nature in Homer, but by that means may 
be also guarded against the cavils of the tasteless or ignorant. 

ADDISON, L. 
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— — ^— Si ad honestatem nati sumus, ea aut sola expetenda est, aut 
certe omni pondere gravior est habenda quam reliqua omnia. 

TULL. 

If virtue be the end of our being, it must either engross our whole concern, 
or at least take place of all our other interests. 

Will Honeycomb was complaining to me yesterday, that the 
conversation of the town is so altered of late years, that a fine gen- 
tleman is at a loss for matter to start discourse, as well as unable 
to fall in with the talk he generally meets with. Will takes notice, 
that there is now an evil under the sun which he supposes to be 
entirely new, because not mentioned by any satirist, or moralist, 
in any age. " Men," said he, " grow knaves sooner than they ever 
did since the creation of the world before." If you read the trage- 
dies of the last age, you find the artfiil men, and persons of in- 
trigue, are advanced very far inyears, and bevond the pleasures 
and sallies of youth ; but now Will observes, that the young have 
taken in the vices of the aged, and vou shall have a man of five- 
and-twen^, craftv, false, and intriguing, not ashamed to overreach, 
cozen, and beguile. My friend adds, that until, about the latter end 
of King Charles's reign, there was not a rascal of any eminence 
under forty. In the places of resort for conversation, you now 
hear nothing but what relates to the improving men's fortunes, with- 
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out regard to the methods towards it. This is so fashionable, that 
young men form themselves upon a certain neglect of everything 
that is candid, simple, and worthy of true esteem ; and affect heing 
yet worse than they are, by acknowledging, in their general turn 
of mind and discourse, that they have not any remaining value for 
true honour and honesty; preferring the capacity of being artful 
to gain their ends, to the merit of despising those ends when they 
come in competition with their honesty. All this is due to the 
very silly pride that generally prevails, of being valued for the 
ability of carrying their point : in a word, from the opinion that 
shallow and unexperienced people entertain of the short-lived force 
of cunning. But I shall, before I enter upon the various faces, 
which folly, covered with artifice, puts on to impose upon the un- 
thinking, produce a great authority * for asserting, that nothing 
but truth and ingenuity f has any lasting good effect even upon a 
man's fortune and interest. 

" Truth and reality have all the advantages of appearance, and 
many more. If the show of anything be good for anything, I am 
sure sincerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good to have 
such a quality as he pretends to ? for to counterfeit and dissemble, 
is to put on the appearance of some real excellency. Now the best 
way in the world for a man to seem to be anything, is really to be 
what he would seem to be. Besides that it is many times as 
troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality, as to 
have it ; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is dis- 
covered to want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem to 
have it, are lost. There is something unnatural in painting, which 
a skilful eye will easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 

** It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for where truth is 
not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to return, 
and will peep out and betray herself one time or other. Therefore 
if any man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so inde^^ 
and then his goodness will appear to every body's satisfaction ; so 
that upon all accoimts sincerity is true wisdom. Particularly as 
to the affairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways. of dissimulation and deceit; it is 
much the plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure way 
of dealing in the world ; it has less of trouble and difficulty, of en- 
tanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it ; it is the 
shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
straight line, and will hold out and last longest. The arts of deceit 
and cunning do continually grow weaker and less effectual and 

* The following extracts are from the Sermons of Archbishop Tillotson, in 
folio, vol. ii. Sermon 1. 
t Ingenuity seems to be here used for ingenuousness. 
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serviceable to them that use them ; whereas integrity gains 
strength by use, and the more and longer any man practiseth it, 
the greater service it does him, by confirming his reputation, and 
encouraging those with whom he hath to do, to repose the greatest 
trust and confidence in him, which is an unspeakable advantage 
in the business and afiairs of life. 

" Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
help it out; it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, 
and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man*s invention upon the rack, and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it good. It is like buildihg 
upon a false foundation, which continually stands in need of props 
to shore it up, and proves at last more chargeable than to have 
raised a substantial building at first upon a true and solid founda- 
tion; for sincerity is firm and substantial, and there is nothing 
hollow and unsound in it, and because it is plain and open, fears 
no discovery ; of which the crafty man is always in danger ; and 
when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pretences are so trans- 
parent, that he that runs may read them ; he is the last man that 
finds himself to be found out, and whilst he takes it for granted 
that he makes fools of others, he renders himself ridiculous. 

'* Add to all this, that sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, 
and an excellent instrument for the speedy dispatch of business; 
it creates confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the 
labour of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue in few 
words. It is lite travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man sooner to his journey's end than by-ways, 
in which men often lose themselves. In a word, whatsoever con- 
veniences may be thought to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it 
is soon over ; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, because it 
brings a man under an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that 
he is not believed when he spealts truth, nor trusted perhaps 
when he means honestly. When a man has once forfeited the 
reputation of his integrity, he is set fast ; and nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood. 

" And I have often thought that God hath in his great wisdom 
hid from men of false and dishonest minds, the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the prosperity even of our worldly 
aftairs : these men are so blinded by thfeir covetousness and am- 
bition, that they cannot look beyond a present advantage, nor for- 
bear to seize upon it, though by ways never so indirect : they can- 
not see so far as to the remotest consequence of a steady intregrity, 
and the vast benefit and advantages which it will bring a man at 
last. Were but this sort of men wise and clear-sighted enough to 
discern this, they would be honest out of very knavery, not out of 
any love to honesty and virtue, but with a crafty design to promote 
and advance more effectually their own interests ; and therefot^ 
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the justice of the Divine Frovldenoe hath hid this traest point of 
wisdom from their eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal 
terms with the just and upright, and serve their own wicked de- 
signs bv honest and lawful means. 

" Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, and 
should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, never 
more need their good opinion or good word, it were then no great 
matter (speaking as to the concernments of this world) if a man 
spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one throw : but 
it he be to continue in the world, and would have the advantage of 
conversation whilst he is in it, let him make use of truth and sin- 
cerity in all his words and actions ; for nothing but this will last 
and hold out to the end : all other arts will fail, but truth and in- 
tegrity will carry a man through, and bear him out to the last" 

STEELE. T. 
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In tenni labor . VIBO. oiOBO. iv. 6. 

Tho* low the subject^ it deserves our pains. 

The gentleman who obliges the world in general, and me in parti- 
cular, with his thoughts upon education, has just sent me the fol- 
lowing letter. — 

" Sir, 

" I take the liberty to send you a fourth letter * upon the educa- 
tion of youth. In my last I gave you my thoughts about some 
particular tasks which I conceived it might not be amiss to mix 
with their usual exercises, in order to give them an early seasoning 
of virtue : I shall in this propose some others, which I fancy might 
contribute to give them a right turn for the world, and enable 
them to make their way in it. 

'* The design of learning is, as I take it, either to render a man 
an agreeable companion to himself, and teach him to support soli- 
tude with pleasure; or, if he is not bom to an estate, to supply 
that defect, and furnish him with the means of acquiring one. A 
person who applies himself to learning with the first of these views, 
may be said to study for ornament ; as he who proposes to him- 
self the second, properly studies for use. The one does it to raise 
himself a fortune ; the other, to set off that which he is already 
possessed of. But as far the greater part of mankind are included 
in the latter class, I shall only propose some methods at present 

* See Nob. 307, 318, and 337. 
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for the service of such who expect to advance themselves in the 
world hy their learning. In order to which I shall premise, that 
many more estates have been acquired by little accomplishments 
than by extraordinary ones; those qualities which make the 
greatest figure in the eye of the world, not being always the most 
useful in themselves, or the most advantageous to their owners. 

" The posts which require men of shining and uncommon parts 
to discharge them, are so very few, that many a great genius goes 
out of the world without ever having had an opportunity to exert 
itself ; whereas persons of ordinary endowments meet with occa- 
sions fitted to their parts and capacities every day in the common 
occurrences of life. 

" I am acquainted with two persons who were formerly school- 
fellows *, and have been good friends ever since. One of them 
was not only thought an impenetrable blockhead at school, but 
still maintained his reputation at the imiversity ; the other was 
the pride of his master, and the most celebrated person in the 
college of which he was a member. The man of genius is at 
present buried in a country parsonage of eight score pounds a- 
year ; while the other, with the oare abUities of a common scrivener, 
has got an estate of above an hundred thousand pounds. 

" I fancy, from what I have said, it will almost appear a doubt- 
ful case to many a wealthy citizen, whether or no he ought to 
wish his son should be a great genius : but this I am sure of, that 
nothing is more absurd than to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured with any particular marks of dis- 
tinction. 

" The fault, therefore of our grammar-schools is, that every boy 
is pushed on to works of genius : whereas it would be far more aa- 
vantageous for the greatest part of them to be taught such little 
practical arts and sciences as do not require any great share of 

Sarts to be master of them, and yet may come often into play 
uring the course of a man's life. 

Such are all the parts of practical geometry. I have known a 
man contract a friendship with a minister of state, upon cutting a 
dial in his window ; and remember a clergyman who got one of 
the best benefices in the west of England, by setting a country 
gentleman's affairs in some method, and giving him an exact sur- 
vey of his estate. 

" While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear mentioning a 
particular which is of use in every station of life, and which me- 
thinks every master should teach his scholars ; I mean the writing 

* Dean Swift, and Mr. Stratford, a merchant "Stratford is worth a 
plumb, and is now lending the government dS40,000 ; yet we were educated 
together at the same school and university." Swift s Works^ vol. xiv. p. 201. 
8vo. edit. 1801. Stratford was afterwards a bankrupt: 
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of English letters. To this end, instead of perplexing them with 
Latin epistles, themes, and verses, there might oe a punctual oor- 
respondence established between two hoys, who might act in any 
imaginary parts of business, or be allowed sometimes to give a 
range to their own fancies, and commimicate to each other what- 
ever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of them ever failed 
at the appointea time to answer his correspondent's letter. 

" I believe I may venture to afi&rm, that the generality of boys 
would find themselves more advantaged by this custom, when they 
come to be men, than by all the Greek and Latin their masters 
can teach them in seven or eight years. 

" The want of it is very visible in many learned persons, who 
while they are admiring the styles of Demosthenes or Gicero, want 

Ehrases to express themselves on the most common occasions. I 
ave seen a letter from one of these Latin orators, which would 
have been deservedly laughed at by a common attorney. 

" Under this head of writing, I cannot omit accounts and short- 
hand, which are learned with little pains, and very properly come 
into the number of such arts as I have been here recommending. 

" You must doubtless. Sir, observe, that I have hitherto chiefly 
insisted upon these things for such boys as do not appear to have 
anything extraordinary in their natural talents, and consequently 
are not qualified for the finer parts of learning ; yet I believe I 
might carry this matter still fuither, and venture to assert, that a 
lad of genius has sometimes occasion for these little acquirements, 
to be as it were the forerunners of his parts, and to introduce him 
into the world. 

" History is full of examples of persons, who, though they have 
had the largest abilities, have been obliged to insinuate themselves 
into the favour of great men by these trivial accomplishments ; as 
the complete gentleman, in some of our modem comedies, makes 
his first advances to his mistress under the disguise of a painter, 
or a dancing-master. 

"The difference is, that in a lad of genius these are only so 
many accomplishments, which in another are essentials ; the one 
diverts himself with them, the other works at them. In short, I 
look upon a great genius, with these little additions, in the same 
light as I regard the grand seignior, who is obliged, by an express 
command in the Alcoran, to learn and practise some handicraft 
trade : though I need not to have gone for my instance farther 
than Germany, where several emperors have voluntarily done the 
same thing Leopold, the last, worked in wood ; and I have heard 
there are several handicraft works of his making to be seen at 
Vienna, so neatly turned, that the best joiner in Europe might 
safely own them, without any disgrace to his profession.* 

* The Czar, Peter the Great of Bussia, is a still more remarkable instance 
of imperial handicraft. 
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" I would not be thought, by any thing I have said, to be against 
improving a boy's genius to the utmost pitch it can be carried. 
What 1 would endeavour to shew in this essay is, that there may 
be methods taken to make learning advantageous even to the 
meanest capacities. 

" I am, Sir, Yours, &c." 

BUnOELL. X. 
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Cum magnis YirtutibuB aflFers 

Grande supercUium juv. bat. vi. 168. 

We own thy virtues ; but we blame beside 
Thy mind elate with insolence and pride. 

"Mr. Spectator, 
" You have in some of your discourses described most sorts of 
women in their distinct and proper classes, as the Ape, the Coquette, 
iand many others ; but I think you have never yet said anything 
of a Devotee. A devotee is one of those who disparage religion by 
their indiscreet and unseasonable introduction of the mention of 
virtue on all occasions. She professes she is what nobody ought 
to doubt she is ; and betrays the labour she is put to, to be what she 
ought to be with cheerfulness and alacrity. She lives in the world, 
and denies herself none of the diversions of it, with a constant decla- 
ration, how insipid all things in it are to her. She is never herself 
but at church ; there she displays her virtue, and is so fervent in 
her devotions, that I have frequently seen her pray herself out of 
breath. While other young ladies in the house are dancing, or 
playing at questions and commands, she reads aloud in her closet. 
She says, all love is ridiculous, except i^ be celestial ; but she 
speaks of the passion of one mortal to another with too much 
bitterness, for one that had no jealousy mixed with her contempt 
of it. If at any time she sees a man warm in his addresses to his 
mistress, she will lift up her eyes to heaven, and cry, " What non- 
sense is that fool talking! Will the bell never ring for prayers T 
We have an eminent lady of this stamp in our country, who pre- 
tends to amusements very much above nie rest of her sex. She 
never carries a white shock-dog with bells imder her arm, nor a 
squirrel or dormouse in her pocket, but always an abridged piece 
of morality, to steal out when she is sure of being observed. 
When she went to the famous ass race (which I must confess was 
but an odd diversion to be encouraged by people of rank and 
figure), it was not, like other ladies, to hear those poor animals 
bray, nor to see fellows run naked, or to hear country squires in 
bob wiffs and white girdles make love at the side of a coach, and 
cry, •• Madam, this is dainty weather." Thus she described iW 
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diversion; for she went only to pray heartily that nobody might 
be hurt in the crowd, and to see if the poor fellow's feuse, which was 
distorted with grinning, might any way be brought to itself* again. 
She never chats over her tea, but covers her face, and is supposed 
in an ejaculation before she tastes a sup. This ostentatious be- 
haviour is such an offence to true sanctity, that it disparages it, and 
makes virtue not only unamiable, but also ridiculous. The sacred 
writings are full of reflections which abhor this kind of conduct ; and 
a devotee is so far from promoting goodness, that she deters others 
b^ her example. Folly and vanity in one of these ladies, are like 
vice in a clergyman, it does not only debase him, but makes the 
inconsiderate part of the world think the worse of religion. 
** I am. Sir, your himible servant, 

" HOTSPUB." 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" Xenofhon, in his short account of the Spartan commonwealth, 
speaking of the behaviour of their young men in the streets, says, 
'There was so much modesty in their looks, that you might as 
soon have turned the eyes of a marble statue upon you as theirs ; 
and that in all their beuaviour they were more modest than a bride 
when put to bed upon her wedding-night' This virtue, which is 
always subjoined to magnanimity, had such an influence u]>on 
their courage, that in battle an enemy could not look them in the 
face, and they durst not but die for their country. 

** Whenever I walk into the streets of London and Westminster, 
the countenances of all the young fellows that pass by me make 
me wish myself in Sparta : I meet with such blustering airs, big 
looks, and bold fronts, that, to a superficial observer, would be- 
speak a courage above those Grecians. I am arrived to that per- 
fection in speculation, that I understand the language of the eyes, 
which would be a great "misfortune to me, had I not corrected the 
testiness of old age by philosophy. There is scarce a man in a 
red coat who does not tell me, with a frill stare, he is a bold man : 
I see several swear inwardly at me, without any offence* of mine, 
but the oddness of my person : I meet contempt in every street, 
expressed in different manners, by the scornful look, the elevated 
eye-brow, and the swelling nostrils of the proud and prosperous. 
The 'prentice speaks his disrespect by an extended finger, and the 
porter by stealing out j^s tongue. If a country gentleman appears 
a little curious in observing the edifices, signs, clocks, coaches, 
and dials, it is not to be imagined how the polite rabble of this 
town, who are acquainted with these objects, ridicule his rusticity. 
I have known a fellow with a burden on his head steal a hand 
down from his load, and slyly twirl the cock of a squire's hat be- 
hind him ; while the offended person is swearing, or out of coim- 
tenance, all the wag-wits in the highway are grinning in applause 
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of the iogenious rogue that gave him the tip, and the folly of him 
who had not eyes all round his head to prevent receiving it. These 
things arise from a general affectation of smartness, wit, and cou- 
rage. Wycherley somewhere rallies the pretensions this way, by 
making a fellow say, * Red breeches are a certain sign of valour ;' 
and Otway makes a man, to boast his agility, trip up a beggar on 
crutches. From such hints I beg a speculation on this subject: 
in the mean time, I shall do all in the power of a weak old fellow 
in my own defence ; for as Diogenes, being in quest of an honest 
man, sought for him when it was broad daylight with a lantfem 
and candle, so I intend for the futiure to walk the streets with a 
dark lantern, which has a convex crystal in it; and if any man 
stares at me, I give fair warning that I will direct the light full 
into his eyes. Thus, despairing to find men modest, I hope by 
this means to evade their impudence. 

" 1 am. Sir, your most humble servant, 

" SOPHROSUNIUS." 
STEELE. T. 
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Non ego mordaci distrinxi carmine quenqnam. oviD. trist. ii. 568. 

I ne'er in gall dipp'd my envenom'd pen, 
Nor branded the bold front of shameless men. 

I HAVE been very often tempted to write invectives upon those 
who have detracted from my works, or spoken in derogation of my 
person ; but I look upon it as a particular happiness, that I have 
always hindered my resentments from proceedmg to this extremity. 
I once had gone through half a satire, out fbund so many motions 
of humanity rising in me towards the persons whom I had severely 
treated, that I threw it into the fire without ever finishing it. 1 
have been angry enough to make several little epigrams and lam- 
poons; and, after having admired them a day or two, have like- 
wise committed them to the flames. These I look upon as so 
many sacrifices to humanity, and have received much greater 
satisfaction from the suppressing such performances, than I could 
have done from any reputation they might have procured me, or 
from any mortification they might have given my enemies, in case 
I had made them public. If a man has any talent in writing, it 
shews a good mind to forbear answering calumnies and reproaches 
in the same spirit of bitterness with which they are offered. But 
when a man has been at some pains in making suitable returns to 
an enemy, and has the instruments of revenge in his hands, to let 
drop his wrath, and stifle his resentments, seems to have some- 
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thing in it great and heroical. There is a particular merit in such 
a way of forgiving an enemy ; and the more violent and unpro- 
voked the offence has been, the greater still is the merit of him 
who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a consideration that is more finely spun, and 
what has better pleased me, than one in Epictetus,* which places 
an enemy in a new light, and gives us a view of him altogether 
different from that in which we are used to regard him. The sense 
of it is as follows : — " Does a man reproach thee for being proud 
or ill uatured, envious or conceited, ignorant or detracting? Con- 
sider with thyself whether his reproaches are true. If they are not, 
consider that thou art not the person whom he reproaches, but that 
he reviles an imaginary being, and perhaps loves what thou really 
art, though he hates what thou appearest to be. If his reproaches 
are true, if thou art the envious ill-natured man he takes thee for, 
give thyself another turn, become mild, affable, and obliging, and 
his reproaches of thee naturally cease. His reproaches may in- 
deed continue, but thou art no longer the person whom he re- 
proaches." 

I often apply this rule to myself; and when I hear of a satirical 
speech or writmg that is aimed at me, I examine my own heart, 
whether I deserve it or not. K I bring in a verdict against myself, 
I endeavour to rectify my conduct for the future in those particu- 
lars which have drawn the censure upon me; but if the whole in- 
vective be grounded upon a falsehood, I trouble myself no further 
about it, and look upon my name at the head of it to signify no 
more than one of those fictitious names made use of by an author 
to introduce an imaginary character. Why should a man be sen- 
sible of the sting of a reproach, who is a stranger to the guilt that 
is implied in it? or, subjecting himself to the penalty, when he 
knows he has never committed the crime? This is apiece of forti* 
tude, which every one owes to his own innocence, and without 
which it is impossible for a man of any merit, or figure, to live at 
peace with himself, in a country that abounds with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monsieur Balzac, in a letter to the Chancellor of 
France, who had prevented the publication of a book against him, 
has the following words, which are a lively picture of the greatness 
of mind so visible in the works of that author: — " If it was a new 
thing, it may be I should not be displeased with the suppression 
of the first libel that should abuse me ; but since there are enough 
of them to make a small library, I am secretly pleased to see t£e 
number increased, and take delight in raising a heap of stones that 
envy has cast at me without doing me any harm." 

The author here alludes to those monuments f of the eastern 

* Enchiridion, or Compendium of the Stoic Philosophy; cap. 48 and 64. 

+ In North Britain there are monmnents of the same kind, which are 
called cairns. 
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nations, which were mountains of stones raised upon the dead 
bodies by travellers, that used to cast every one his stone upon it 
as they passed by. It is certain that no monument is so glorious 
as one which is thus raised by the hands of envy. For my part, 
I admire an author for such a temper of mind as enables him to 
bear an undeserved reproach without resentment, more than for 
all the wit of any the finest satirical reply. 

Thus far I thought necessary to explain myself in relation to 
those who have animadverted on this paper, and to shew the 
reasons why I have not thought fit to return them any formal 
answer. I must further add, that the work would have been of 
very little use to the public, had it been filled with personal reflec- 
tions and debates ; for which reason I have never once turned out 
of my way to observe those little cavils which have been made 
against it by envy or ignorance. The common fry of scribblers, 
who have no other way of being taken notice of but by attacking 
what has gained some reputation in the world, would have fur- 
nished me with business enough, had they found me disposed to 
enter the lists with them. 

I shall conclude with the fable of Boccalini's traveller, who was 
so pestered with the noise of grasshoppers in his ears, that he 
alighted from his horse in great wrath to kill them all. " This," 
says the author, " was troubling himself to no manner of purpose. 
Had he pursued his journey without taking notice of them, the 
troublesome insects would have died of themselves in a very few 
weeks, and he would have suffered nothing from them." 

ADDISON. L.* 
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-~— Aptissima quaeque dabunt dli 

Carior est iUis quam sibi ! Juv. sat. x. 349. 

— The gods will grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want : 
In goodness^ as in greatness, they excel ; 
Ah, that we loVd ourselves but half so well ! dbydbk. 

It is owing to pride, and a secret affectation of a certain self- 
existence, that the noblest motive for action that ever was proposed 
to man, is not acknowledged the glorv and happiness of their 
being. The heart is treacherous to itself, and we do not let our 
reflections go deep enough to receive religion as the most honour- 
able incentive to good and worthy actions. It is our natural weak^ 
ness to flatter ourselves into a belief that if we search into our 
inmost thoughts, we find ourselves wholly disinterested, and di- 
* In No. 262, Addison had adverted to the same subject. 
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Tested of an^ views arising from self-love and vain glory. But 
however spirits of superfioial greatness may disdain at nrst sight to 
do any thing, but from a noble impulse in themselves, without any 
future regards in this or another being ; upon stricter inquiry they 
will find, to act worthily, and expect to be rewarded only in another 
world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive at 
If the tenor of our actions has any other motive than the desire 
to be pleasing in the eye of the Deity, it will necessarily follow that 
we must be more than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
prosperity, and depressed in adversity. But the Christian world 
has a leader, the contemplation of whose life and sufibrings must 
administer comfort in affliction, while the sense of his power and 
omnipotence must give them humiliation in prosperity. 

It is owing to the forbidding and unlovelv constraint with which 
men of low conceptions act when they think they conform them- 
selves to religion, as well as to the more odious conduct of hypo- 
crites, that the word Christian does not carry with it at first view 
all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. The man 
who suspends his hopes of the reward of worthy actions until after 
death, who can bestow unseen, who can overlook hatred, do good 
to his slanderer, who can never be angry at his friend, never re- 
vengeful to his enemv, is certainly formed for the benefit of sooie^. 
Yet these are so far nrom heroic virtues, that they are but the orm- 
naiy duties of a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back on the catastrophe 
of this day *, with what bleeding emotions of heart must he con- 
template the life and sufferings of his Deliverer ! When His agonies 
occur to him, how will he weep to reflect that he has often forgot 
them for the glance of a wanton, for the applause of a vain world, 
for a heap of fleeting past pleasures which are at present aching 
sorrows ! 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the lowly steps our Al- 
mighty Leader took in conducting us to his heavenly mansions ! 
In plain and apt parable, similitude, and allegory, our great 
Master enforced the doctrine of our salvation ; but they of Hia ac- 
quaintance, instead of receiving what they could not oppose, were 
offended at the presumption of being wiser than they. They could 
not raise their httle ideas above the consideration of Him in those 
circumstances familiar to them, or conceive that He, who appeared 
not more terrible or pompous, should have any thing more exalted 
than themselves ; He in that place therefore would no longer inef- 
fectually exert a power which was incapable of conquering the pre- 
possession of their narrow and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed Him, and brought Uim the dumb, the blind, 
the sick, and maimed ; whom when their Creator had touched with 

• Gkwd-Friday. 
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a second life they saw, spoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to 
him, and admiration of his actions, the crowd could not leave him, 
but waited near bim till they were almost as faint and helpless as 
others they brought for suftcour. He had compassion on them, 
and by a miracle supplied their necessities. Oh, the ecstatic en- 
tertainment, when they could behold their food immedititely in- 
crease to the distributor's hand, and see their God in person feed- 
ing and refreshing his creatures! Oh envied happiness! But why 
do I say envied ? as if our God did not still preside over our tem- 
perate meals, cheerful hours, and innocent conversations. 

But though the sacred story is every where full of miracles not 
inferior to this, and though in the midst of those acts of divinity 
he never gave the least hint of a design to become a secular 
prince, yet had not hitherto the apostles themselves any other than 
hopes of worldly power, preferment, riches, and pomp ; for Peter, 
upon an accident of ambition among the apostles, hearing his 
master explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was so 
scandalized, that he whom he had so long followed should suSer 
the ignominy shame and death which he foretold, that he took 
him aside and said, '' Be itfar from thee, Lord ; this shall not be unto 
thee ;" for which he suffered a severe reprehension from his Master, 
as having in his view the glory of man rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw near, when the Lord 
of Nature thought fit as a Saviour and Deliverer, to make his pub- 
lic entnr into Jerusalem with more than the power and joy, but 
none of the ostentation and pomp, of a triumph; he came humble, 
meek, and lowly: with an unfelt new ecstacy, multitudes strewed 
his way with garments and oUve branches, crying with loud glad- 
ness and acclamation, " Hosannah to the son of David ! Blessed is 
he that cometh in the name of the Lord !" At this great King's 
accession to his throne, men were not ennobled, but saved ; crimes 
were not remitted, but sins forgiven. He did not bestow medals, 
honours, favoura ; but health, joy, sight, speech. The first object the 
blind ever saw was, the Author of sight, while the lame ran before, 
and the dumb repeated the Hosannah. Thus attended, he entered 
into his own house, the sacred temple, and by his divine authority 
expelled traders and worldlings that profaned it; and thus did he 
for a time use a great and despotic power, to let unbelievers 
understand that it was not want of, but superiority to, all worldly 
dominion, that made him not exert it. But is this then the 
Saviour ? Is this the Deliverer ? Shall this obscure Nazarene 
command Israel, and sit on the throne of David ? Their proud 
and disdainful hearts, which were petrified with the love and pride 
of this world, were impregnable to the reception of so mean a 
benefactor, and were now enough exasperated with benefits to con- 
spire his death. Our Lord was sensible of their design, and pre- 
pared his disciples for it, by recounting to them now more dis- 
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tincdjwbat should befell him'; but' Peter, with- an ungnmnded: 
resolution, and in ar flbsh of temper, made « sapyiine nrotestetioiiv 
that though all men were ofl»naed'in him, yetrwoida be not be = 
ofiended. It was a great article of oof Sayiour^ftbnsines&in the 
world to bring us to a sense of our inability, withont: Good's aasistr 
ance, to do anything peat and good ; he tbmfore toid.Feter, who 
thought so well of his courage aaxL fidelity, that they would both 
fail him, and eyen he should deny faimthrioethativeiy night. 

*' But what heart' can conceive, what tongue' uttier- the sequel ? 
Who is that yonder, buffeted, mocked,, audiapumed? Whom do 
they drag like a felon? Whither do thfrfioany my Lord,' my 
Kings my Saviour, and my God? and will.he.die to •expiate thieee 
very injuries ? See where they have nailed the Lord ani Qirer of ' 
life! How his wounds blMKeEi,^ his bodtii wiiskhee^. and hearts 
heaves with pity and with agony ! Oh almi^lr 8ii£Eerer) look 
down, look down from thy triumphant :infiEunyi Lo,. he inclines 
his head to his sacred bosom I Haxkl he groans 1 See^hoext 
pires:! The earth trembler, the temple: reads, the rooks burst;. the- 
dead arise. Which are the quick ? Which are. tha dead? Sure 
nature, all nature, is departing with bet 'GteatDr.^Ki^^ 

CKTBELE. T; 
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-T-— Quia talia fifuado 

Tempeiet a lachiymis ? yiae. jar« n. 6. , 

Wiio can rekitefuch woe8.'Withont:8.tea]:f 

The tenth book of " Pteadise Lost " has a greatte yariety of 
persons in it than any other in the whole poem. Hie. author, 
upon the winding up of his action, introduces all those who had 
any concern in it, and shows with great beauty the infiLuence which 
it had upon each of them. It is like the last act of a. well written 
tragedy, in which all who had a part in it are generally dirawn up 
before the audience, and represented under those circumstances in 
which the determination of the action places them. 

I shall therefore consider this book under four heads, in relation 
to the celestial, the infernal, the human, and the imaginary persona 
who have their respective parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the celestial persons. The guardian angels of 
Paradise are described as returning to heaven upon the fall of 
man, in order to approve their vigilance ; their arrival, their man- 

* Thig last paragraph is a.tcansoript hj. Steele from, his owa.'' Christian. 
Hero." 
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ner<^ eeeeptton, with the sorrow^ w&icb appeared inr tbemselYd's, 
ancUiD) those spirits w^o are ^ said to < reJDioe! at- 1^: conversion o£ ' a • 
sijmcry are-veiTr finely laid together in tlw follbwiBijp lines.-'-' 

**Vh into heav*n.fr<|m Paradise in haste 
Tn*' angelic gttardB ascended^ mute and sad 
Pbt man, fdr of his state by this they knew, 
Much wond'ring howthe subtle fie«d had stoFib' 
Entrance unseen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at heair'n gate^ displeard 
All wer&who heard ; dim sathnsff cM not spixv 
That time celestial visages; yet-mix^i 
"With pity, violated not their bliss. v 
About the new^arriv'd, in- nndtkiides » 
Th' ethereal peO}^ ran; to hear and knew 
Hbw all befel : they tow rds the throne suprem^^ 
Accountable made haste, to make^ippeary. 
"With, righteous plea, their utmost vigilance,. 
And^asiiy approved : when the Most BCigh 
Eternal Father, from his. secret cloud 
Amidst; in thunder utter*d thus hife voice." 

Ther same Divine person who, in. the fbi^gping; najMs- o£ thia^ 
poem, interceded for our first parents before dieir fail, averthvew 
tlie rebel' angels, and created the world,, is now represented a» 
descending to Paradise, and pronouncing, sentence upon the< threes 
offenders. The cool of the eyening being a circumstance with> 
whibh holy writintroduces this g^eat scene, it is poetically deaciibed 
by our author, who has also kept religiously to thefonn>of wordsr 
itLw1)ich' the' three several sentences were passed upon Adaiu,. E¥ei, 
and the serpent. He has rather chosen to neglect the nnmerousr 
liess of his verse, than to deviate from those speeches which sMk 
recorded'on this great occasion. The guilt and confusion of onaob 
first parents, standing naked before their Judge, is touched with 
great beauty. Upon the arrival of Sin and Death into the works 
of the creation, the Almighty is agaitt intoodueed as speaking to 
his angels that surrcHinded Mnu/*^ 

" See ! with what heaf these dogs of lielT advance 
To waste and havoc yonder world, which I,^ 
Sb fair and good crated ;'* '&c. 

The following passage^ id formed upon^ ttet gfaxtiom imagepin 
holy writ, whicn compared the voioer^ of - an^ imi\im:erftbl)e- bosti of 
angels, uttering. hallelujahe, to thevoke ofim^hty tiiundeiings,* or 
of many waters.^— 

''He ended, and the heav'nly lEnidieiice'loTAl 
Sung H^dujah, as the sound of seas - 
Through mukitade that sung; ' Jkusi afe thy- wayVj 
Righteous are thy decrees ih adii 4]Vf<w«iDi^ 
"Who can extenuate thee 1 * '* 
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Though the author in the whole ooune of his poem, and parti- 
cularly in the hook we are now examining, has infinite allusions to 
places of Scripture, I haye only taken notice in my remarks of 
such as axe of a poetical nature, and which are woven with great 
beauty into the body of this fable. Of this kind is that passage in 
the present book, where, describing Sin and Death as marching 
through the works of nature, he adds, — 



- Behind her Death 



Close following pace for p^ice, not momted yet^ 
On his pale hone-— — 

Which alludes to that passage in Scripture so wonderfully poetical, 
and terrifying to the imagination. — " Ai^d I looked, and behold a 
pale horse, and his name that sat on him was Dieath, and Hell 
followed with him: and power was given unto them over the 
fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 
with sickness, and with the beasts of the earth." Under this first 
head, of celestial persons, we must likewise take notice of the com- 
mand which the angels received to produce the several changes in 
nature, and sully the beauty of the creation. Accordingly they are 
represented as infecting the stars and piftnets with malignant m- 
fluences, weakening the light of the sun, bringing down the wintte 
into the milder regions of nature, planting winds abd storms in 
several quarters of the sky, storing the clouds with thunder, and in 
short, perverting the whole frame of the universe to the condition of 
its criminal inhabitants. As this is a noble incident in the poem, 
the following lines, in which we see the angels heaving up the eartE, 
and placing it in a different posture to the sim from what it had Be-» 
fore the fall of man, is conceived with that sublime* imagination 
which was so peculiar to this great author. — 

" Some say he bid his angels torn askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the sun's axle ; they with labour pnsh'd 
Oblique the centric globe " 

We are in the second place to consider the infernal agents under 
the view which Hilton has given us of them in this book. It is 
observed, by those who would set forth the greatness of Virgil's 
plan, that he conducts his reader through all the parts of the earth 
which were discovered in his time. Asia, Africa, and Europe, are 
the several scenes of his fable. The plan of Milton's Poem is of 
an infinitely greater extent, and fills the mind with many more 
astonishing circumstances. Satan, having surrounded the earth 
seven times, departs at length from Paradise. We then see him 
steering his course among the constellations, and, after having 
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traversed the whole creation, pursuing his 'voyage through the 
chaos, and entering into his own infernal dominions. 

His first appearance in the assembly of fallen angels is worked 
up with circumstances which give a delightful surprise to the 
reader : but there is no incident in the whole poem which does 
this more than the tranformation of the whole audience, tiiat fol- 
lows the account their leader gives them of his expedition. The 
gradual change of Satan himself is described after Ovid's manner, 
and may vie with any of those celebrated transformations which 
are looked upon as the most beautiful parts in that poet's works. 
Milton never fails of improving his own hints, and bestowing the 
last finishing touches in every incident which is admitted into his 
poem. The unexpected hiss which rises in this episode, the di- 
mensions and bulk of Satan so much superior to those of the in- 
fernal spirits who lay under the same transformation, with the 
annual change which they are supposed to suffer, are instances of 
this kind. The beauty of the diction is very remarkable in this 
whole episode, as I have observed in the sixth paper of these re- 
marks the great judgment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Adam and Eve, or the human persons, come next 
under our consideration. Milton's art is no where more shewn 
than in his conducting the parts of these our first parents. The 
representatioij be gives of them, without falsifying the story, is 
wonderfully contrived to influence the reader with pity and com- 
passion towards them. Though Adam involves the whole species 
m misery, his crime proceeds from a weakness which every man is 
inclined to pardon and commiserate, as it seems rather the frailty 
of human nature, than of the person who offended. Every one 
is apt to excuse a fault which he himself might have fallen into. 
It was the excess of love for Eve that ruined Adam and his pos- 
terity. I need not add, that the author is justified in this particu- 
lar by many of the fathers, and the most orthodox writers. Milton 
has by this means filled a great part of his poem with that kind of 
writing which the French critics call the tendre, and which is in a 
particular manner engaging to all sorts of readers. 

Adam and Eve, in the book we are now considering, are likewise 
drawn with such sentiments as do not only interest the reader in 
their afflictions, but raise in him the most melting passions of 
humanity and commiseration. When Adam sees the several 
changes of nature produced about him, he appears in a disorder of 
mind suitable to one who had forfeited both his innocence and his 
happiness; he is filled with horror, remorse, despair; in the an- 
guish of his heart he expostulates with his Creator for having 
given him an unasked existence. — 

" Did I request thee. Maker, from my^y 
To mould me man 1 Did I solicit thee 
From darkness to promote me or here place 
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Iii.<tiuf'ddioiovt|MRlAnf duiBiy-witt 

Jbid equal-to opedooe «Be jka my idnfty 
.Desirous to;ntigi^ aiid:Deiider,lMck 
.AUJwwiT'd ^" 

He immedialelsr«fter leoovera from his oraBmmpftMn, ty^ms'his 
idoom to be just, and )be|||8 that the ieath mdoh. is l/hiefateiied likn 
.may >be inflioCed on him/«<* 

w, Why del^yi 

;l^s haad.to mecnte what his decree 
Kx'd on ;lhis day1 'Why do I eveHiv6 3 
Why am' I jnockM with de^h,.aiid leiigtheil*d out 
To deathless -peitt'? How ffla^ from 1 meet 
Mortality nyeenteiiee/ and he earth 
iMensihle I ' how if^ jsrould ky ime down, 
Jb in vymothci^^a lip I iheie AoiOA J jrat 
.-Aiid:sleep^0ecBre; vto cbeadfrdiroiremo^move 
Woidd<limder!iningr eais: nerfear^f wone 
Jo .BM^ W to inyto&prii^ wonld ;tennent laa 
With fTWfi] jfinyi'- lt ii t^'i n >■» « " 

This 'whdle 'speedh is ^ of the Cke emotion, 'and i«rie6 «iiilh 
'flill those sentiiBentS' whkdi' we - wwf suppoae Batuval to « laind eo 
broken and di9tiR%ied. I most not omit <MiAt ffenerons eeneem 
which our first ^fefber «kewB In it ibr hns jsosHenify, and mhkk is so 
proper "to f^eet the i<ee^or.—- 



•Jiide xaeicom ;dieiwe 



Of GtoAt .whom .to behold was then my Jiekht 
Of h^n^ness.l .yet well, if here womd end 
The misery ; I desenr'd it^ and wonld bear 
"Ky own deserrings : but this will not -serve-; 
AH that I eat, or drii^, or shall beget, 
Is* piepegated carse. '(> tmoo onoe heaid 
Delig^fifttlly, "^ IiicBeaw and imMfHyf 
KowdeMhrtoanari!'*-^ 

>■ ■ " In me all 

'Posterity starids-cQtfeM! Fair patrimony, 
That'll (must leavc'ye, sons ! O were I able 
f o ssiflte it idl myself, and lea^ you none ! 
So disinheritedi'hew wonld yon Mess 
He -now your curse ! Ah, why should alLmankind^ 
.For one j[isn'4 fault, thus tgnUtless be condemn'd* 
If. guiltless 1 But firam me Wibat can /proceed 
3ut all conjuptl " 

Who can afterwards behold the father of mankind, extended 
upon the earth, uttemig his midnight complaints, bewailing his 
existence, and wishio^ mr death, without .sympathizing with him 
in his distress? 
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'' l%|]8.^iim to hmMcl£4fti]rtQted loud * 
•Throi^li'the sftill. night; B«t'tM>w^aB-ere inanfell) 
'WhoIfCBome, and. cool, andnildf-but with black air 
Accompaaied, with damps and dreadful .giooip, 
"Which to his evil conscience represented 
'All things with double. terror. On the ground 
Out8tret<Jh*d he lay ; on the <H>ld ground," and ctfit 
Oara'd^iiis emetion ; death ^as oft aecnsM 
'Ofitaj^ly exocutiop- " ' * 

The part of Eve in this 'book 'is no less passionate, and apt to 
sway the reader in hertfayour. 'She is repiresented with great ten- 
derness as approaching Adam, but is spumed from him with a 
spirit of upbraiding- and in'di^nation, conformable to the nature of 
man, whose passions had now gained the dominion over him. The 
following passage, wherein she is. described as renewing her ad- 
dresses to him, with the wlible speech thdt follows it, have some- 
ihing in them exquisitely moving and pathetic. — 

''.He added not, and from ilier .tum.M ; but Eve, 
:Not so repuls'd/With tears that ceased not £owing. 
And tresses all disordered* at Jiis teet 
Fell humble ; and embracing iEhem besought 
His peace, arid' thus procee'ded.in'her plaiAt. — 
' Fomkeme^tiot thus, Adam ! Witness Heay*n 
What love-sincere, and wv'Tence in my heart 
il 'bear thee, sand unweeting have offieaded, 
I Unhappily deoeiv'd ! Xhy (suppliant 
I b^, joidclasp thy i knees ,* benare me not, 
Wjiereon I live, tl^y :gentle looks, thy aid,, 
^hy < CDimsel in^ this uttermost distress. 
My only strength.and stay ! Forlorn «f thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist] 
While yet we live, scarce one short hour perhaps. 
Between ns'two Jet there be peace/ " &c. 

•Adam*s reconoilement to her is worked up in the same spirit of 
tenderness. Eve cdterwai'ds pcpposes to her husband, in the blind 
neiss of her despair, that, to prevent their guilt from descending 
upon posterity, th€{y should resolve to live childless ; or, if that 
eould noit be done, they should «eek their own deaths by violent 
methods. As those sentiments naturally engage the reader to ve- 
gard -the mother of mankind with more than ordinary commiserar 
tion, they 'likewise eontain a ve^py fine moral. The resolution of 
dying to end our miseries, does not <6h0w such & degree of magua- 
nimity 418 a resolution to bear them, and submit^to the dispensa- 
tions of Providenoe. Our author has therefore, with groat delioa<iy, 
nepresented vEve as ^ntertalniug 'this thought, and Adam as disi^p* 
;proving it. 

We. are, in .the last place, to consider the imaginary (persons, or 
Death and Sin, who adt a large, part in this book. Such beautiful 
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extended allegories are' certainlj some of the finest compositions 
of genius; but, as I baye before observed, are not agreeable to 
the nature of an heroic poem. This of Sin and Death is yery ex- 
quisite in its kind, if not considered as a part of such a work. The 
truths contained in it are so clear and open, that I shall not lose 
time in explaining them ; but shall only observe, that a reader, 
who knows the strength of the English tongue, will be amazed to 
think how the poet could find such apt words and phrases to de- 
scribe the actions of those two imaginaiy persons, and particularly 
in that part where Death is exhibited as forming a bridge over the 
chaos ; a work suitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the subject I am upon gives me an opportunity of speaking 
more at large of such shadowy and imagina^ persons as may be 
introduced into heroic poems, I shall beg leave to explain myself 
in a matter which is curious in its kind, and which none of the 
critics have treated of. It is certain. Homer and Virgil are full of 
imaginary persons, who are very beautiful in poetry, when they are 
just shewn without being engaged in any series of action. Homer 
indeed represents Sleep as a person, and ascribes a short part to 
him in his Iliad ; but we must consider, that though we now regard 
such a person as entirely shadowy and unsubstantial, the heathens 
made statues of him, placed him m their temples, and looked upon 
him as a real deity. When Homer makes use of other sueh alle- 
gorical persons, it is only in short expressions, which convey am 
ordinary thought to the mind in the most pleasing manner, and 
may rather be looked upon as poetical phrases, than allegorical 
descriptions. Instead of telling us that men naturally fly when 
they are terrified, he introduces the persons of Flight and Fear, 
who, he tells us, are inseparable companions. Instead of saying 
that the time was come when Apollo ought to have received his 
recompense, he tells us, that the Hours brought him his reward. 
Instead of describing the effects which Minerva's aegis produced in 
battle, he tells us that the brims of it were encompassed by Terror, 
Kout, Discord, Fury, Pursuit, Massacre, and Death. In the same 
figure of speaking he represents Victory as following Diomedes ; 
Discord as the mother of funerals and mourning ; Venus as dress- 
ed by the Graces ; Bellona as wearing Terror and Consternation 
like a garment. I might give several other instances out of Homer, 
as well as a great many out of Virgil. Milton has likewise very 
often made use of the same way of speaking, as where he tells us 
that Victory sat on the right hand of the Messiah, when he marched 
forth against the rebel angels ; that at the rising of the sun the 
Hours unbarred the gates of light ; that Discord was the daughter 
of Sin. Of the same nature are those expressions, where, describ- 
ing the singing of the nightingale, he adds, " Silence was pleased ;** 
and upon the Messiah's bidding peace ^to the chaos, ** Confusion 
heard his voice." I might add innumerable instances of our poet's 
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writing in this beautiful figure.^ It is plain that these I have 
mentioned, in which persons of an imaginary nature are introduced, 
are such short allegories as are not designed to be taken in the 
literal sense, but only to convey particular circumstances to the 
reader, after an unusual and entertaining manner. But when such 
persons are introduced as principal actors, and engaged in a series 
of adventures, they taketoo much upon them, and are by.no means 
proper for an heroic poem, which ought to appear credible in its 
principal parts. I cannot forbear therefore Ainking, that Sin and 
Death are as improper agents in a work of this nature, as Strength 
and Necessity in one of th« tragedies of iEschylus, who represented 
'those two persons nailing down Prometheus to a rock; for which 
*he has been justly censiured by the greatest critics. I do not know 
any imaginary person made use of* in a more sublime manner of 
thinking than that in one of the prophets, who, describing God as 
descending from heaven, and visiting the sins of mankind, adds 
that dreadful circumstance, " Before him wentvthe pestilence." It 
is certain this imaginary person might have been described in all 
■her purple spots. The Fever might have marched before her, Pam 
-might have stood at her right hand; Frenzy on her left, and Death 
.in her rear. She might have been introduced as gHding down 
^f^om the tail of a comet, or darted from the earth in a flash of 
lightning. Sh& might have tainted the atmosphere with her breath. 
The very glaring of her eyes might have scattered infection. But 
1 believe every reader will think, that in such sublime writings 
the mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture, has something in 
^t more just, as well as great, than all that the most fanciful poet 
-wcould have bestowed upon her in the richness of his imagination. 

: ADDISON. ' L. 
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Desipere in loco. hob. 4, OD; xir. jclt. 

'Tis wisdom's part sometimes to play the fool. 

Chabuss Lilly attended me the other day, and made me a pre- 
sent of a large sheet of paper, on which is delineated a. pavement 
in Mosaic work, lately discovered at Sfunsfield, near Woodstock* 
A person who has so much the gift of speech as Mr. Lilly, and can 
carry* on a discourse without leply, had . great oppoitunity on 
that occasion to ^ expatiate tupon so fine jbl piece of antiquity. 
Among other things, I remember he gave me his opinion, which 
he drew from the ornaments of the work, that this was the floor 
of a room dedicated to mirth and concord. Viewing this work, 

* Engraved by Vertue. See Googh's British Topography, vol, \v. ^, ?i^» 
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madeimy fancy ran. over themimy gay expressions!! haYeieadin 
.andent Authors, which contain^ invitations^to lay. aside care and 
^anxiety, and giie a ioose ito that pleasing fbrgetfhlness wlierein 
men put off .their obaraoters .of business, and enjoy their Tery 
iseWes. These hours - were i^Bnerally passed in zooms . adorned ior 
that purpose, and set out in such a manner, as the objects all 
around the company gladdened their hearts.; which, johied to .the 
obeerfid looks of well-ohosen and agreeable finencGi, gave new 
vigour to the airy,- produced the latsnt:flrBJof the modest, And gave 
' grace to the slow ^humour of the reseFved. A judieiDus mixture of 
-such company, crowned with chapletsvof flowers, and the whole 
: apartment ^Uttering with gay Jights, cheered with a profusion of 
roses, artificial falls: of water, and dntervals .of . soft :notes to songs 
of love and wdne, -suspended the cares of (human life, -and :made a 
•festival of mutual kindness. Such parties :df pleaflure as these, 
and the reports of the agreeable passages in the(ur jollities, have in 
:all ages awakened the dull part cf -mankind to pretend to mirth 
and good humour,'without^capaoi^.for such entertainments; for, 
if I may be allowed <to say so, there arean hundred men fit for any 
smployment, to one who is capable of passing a night 'in .the com- 
jpany of the .first taste, withoutrshooking any :membdr of :tbe society, 
overrating ihis own (part i of the joonversation, but equally 'receiving 
and .contributing to the pleaBure .of 4he whole compan^r. When 
jone considers '.such coUections of companions in past times, and 
:Buch las one might name in the presantiage, with how much ispleen 
mixat la man needs reflect upon the-.awkward gaiety of those who 
^afifect the frolic with tan ill grace ! I have ^a better from a corre- 
spondsnt of mine, who .desires me to admonish all loud, mischie- 
vous, airy, dull companions, that they are mistaken in what they 
call a frolic. Irregularity in itself is not what creates pleasure and 
mirth ; but to see a man, who knows what rule and decency are, 
descend from them agreeably in our company, is what denominates 
him a pleasant companion. Instead of that, you find many 
whose mirth consists only in doing things which do not become 
them, with a secret consciousness that all the world know they 
know better : to this is always added something anischievous to 
themselves or others. I have heard of some very merry fellows 
among whom the frolic was started, and passed by a great mi^jority, 
that every man should immediately draw a tooth ; after which they 
have gone in a body and smoked a cobbler. The same company, 
at another night, has each man burned his cravat; and one, per- 
haps, whose estate would bear it, has thrown a long wig and laced 
hat into the same fire.* Thus they* have jested themselves staric- 
naked, and run into the streets, and frighted women very success- 
fully. There is no inhabitant of any standing in Covent Gturden, 

* A.fnlic oLSir Ckarles Sedlev and otken. 
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but ean tell you a hundred good humours, where people have 
come off with little bloodshed, and yet scoured all the witty^ 
hours of the night I know a gentleman that has several wounds 
in the head by watch-poles, and has been thrice run through the 
body, to carry on a ffood jest. He is ybvj old for a man of so 
much good humour; but to this.daj he is seldom merry but he 
has occasion to be valiant at the same time. But, by the favour 
of these gentlemen, I am humbly of opinion, that a man may be a 
very witty man, and never dffend one^statute of this kingdom, not 
excepting even that of stabbing. 

The writers of^layshsiwiwhatith^fialliimityiof time and place, 
Xo give ft justness to their .Tepresantetion ; and ^t«w6n]d not be 
-amiss if all fwho ipretend to be companions would confine their 
tactions to tfae/plaoe ofdneetiii^; fonaifrolic oarsied farther may *be 
abetter perfosmed bv other animals vthan imen. it is not to rid 
much groiiDid, :or do much onischief, that ;should d^iominate *a 
pleasant iellow; but that is truly .frolic which is the play of the 
mind» and eonsists of various and unforced ^sallies of imagination. 
Fei^ivity of spirit is a very .uncommon talent, and jmu«t proceed 
from (an assemblage tof agreeable qualities on the «ame person. 
There are •some few ^hom I think peculiarly ^bappy in it ; but -It is 
.a talent one cannot name in a man, especially when< one considers, 
itbat it is never very graceful but where it is regarded by him who 
.possesses it in the second place. The best man that I know of foi* 
licightenii»g .the revel gaie^ of a company is Estcourt,* whose 
Jot^ial. humour diSuses itself from ±fae highest person dt an enter- 
tainment to the mealiest waiter. Merry tales, taccompanied with 
apt gestures and lively representations of circumstances and ;per7 
•^sons^ beguile the gravest mind into a consent to be ^as humorous 
«s himself. Add to this, that whenia man lis in his good graces, 
he has a mimicry that does not debase the person fhe represents ; 
;but which, taking from the i gravity of the character, adds tx) the 
iagceeableness of it. This pleasant fellow gives one some idea of 
/the .ancient Pantomime, who is said to have given the audience, 
:in dun:rb-.show, an exact idea of any ehacaoter or passion, or an in- 
teHigible.relationof any public occurrence, witli no .other expres- 
sion than that of his .looks and gestures. If all who have 'been 
obliged .to these talents in Estcourt will be at Love for Locve^f to- 
morrow night, they will halt pay him what they owe him, at so 
«a8y 'a rate as )being present at a play which .nobody would omit 
seeing, that had| or thad not^ever seen it before. 

■ STEEIiEi A. 

* See Nos. 264 and 468. 

f A comedy, .by Oongiere, 4to. 1695*. 
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Torva lesena •lupnm.fleqiiitiir, Inpai ipse qipeUam : 
Florentem cytiium Bequhur lasdya a^Ua. 

TISG. lOL. IL 68. 

The greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid thelirowse. dbtdbh. 

As we were at the club last night, I observed that my old Mend 
'Sir Roger, contrary to his usual custom, sat very silent, ^imd, in- 
stead of minding what was said by the company, was whistling to 
himself in a very thoughtful mood, and piayiiig with a cork. % 
Jogged Sir Andrew Freeport, who sat between us; and^ as we 
were both observing him, we saw the knight shake his head,^nd 
heard him say to himself, '* A foolish woman! I can't believe iC* 
Sir Andrew gave him a gentle pat upon the-Bhoulder, aAd ofiEered 
to lay him a bottle of wine that fie was'thinking of the widow. 
My old friend startedrand recovering out of his brown 'Study; told 
Sir Andrew, that once in his life he had been in the right. In 
short, after some little hesitation, Sir RooEBteld us in the- fulness 
of his heart, that he had just received a letter from his stewwrd, 
which acquainted him that his old rival- and antagonist in the 
country, Sir David Bundrura, had been making a visit to the 
widow. " However," says Sir Roger, ** I- can never think' that 
she'll have a man that's half a year older than I am, and a noted 
republican into the bargain." 

WiLL Honeycomb, who looks upon love as his particular pro- 
vince, interrupting our friend with a .janty laugh, " I thought, 
knight," says he, " thou hadst lived long enough in the world, not 
to pin thy happiness upon one that is- a woman, and a widow; I 
think that, without vanity, I may pretend to know as much of the 
female iworld as any man in Great Britain, though the chief T>f my 
knowledge consists in this, that they are not to be known." Will 
mimediately, with his usual fluency, rambled ^ito an account of 
his own amours. " I am now," says he, " upon the verge- of fifty" 
(though by the way* we all knew he was turned of threescore). 
** You may easily guess," continued 'Will, " that I had not Kved 
so long in the world without having had some thoughts of settling 
in it, as the phrase is. To tell you truly, 1 have several times 
tried my fortune that way, though I cannot much boast of my 
success. 

"I made my first addresses to a young lady in the country; 
but, when I thought things were pretty well drawing to a conclu- 
sion, her father happening to hear that I had formerly boarded 
with a surgeon, the old put forbad m^ his house, and within a 
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fortnight after married^his -daughter to a <fox*hunterin the neigh- 
bourhood. 

** I made my next application to a widow, and attacked her so 
briskly, that 1 thought myself within a fortnight of her. As I 
waited upon her one morning, she told me, that she intended to 
keep her ready money and 'jointure in her own hand, and desired 
me to call upon her attorney in Lyon's Inn, who would adjust 
with me what it was^ proper for me to add to it. I was so rebuffed 
bv this overture, that I never inquired either for her or her attorney 
aherwards. 

" A few months after, I addressed myself to*a young lady who 
was an only daughter, and of a good family. I danced with her ait 
several balls, squeezed her by the hand, said soft things to her, 
and in short maxle no doubt of her heart; and, though my fortune 
was not equal to hers, I was in hopes that her fond father would 
not deny her the man she had £xed her affections upon. But as 
I went" one day to the house^ in order to break the matter to him', 
I' found the whole family in^eonftision, and heard, to my unspeak- 
able surprise, that M^s Jenny was that very morning run away 
with the butler. 

" I then courted a second widow, and am at a loss to this day 
how I came to miss her, for she had often commended my person 
and behaviour. Her maid indeed told me one day, that her mis- 
tress said she never saw a gentleman with such a spindle pair of 
legs as Mr. QoNETcoMfi. 

"After this I laid siege to four heiresses successively; and* 
being a handsome young dog in those days^ quickly made a breach* 
in their hearts; but I don't knpw how it came to pass, though I 
seldom failed of getting the daughter s consent, I could never in 
my life get the old people on my side. 

" I could give you an account of a thousand other unsuccessftd 
attempts, particidarly of one which I made some years since upon 
an old woman, whom I had certainly borne away with flying 
colours, if her relations had not come pouring in to her assistance 
from all parts of England ; nay, I believe, I should have got her 
at last had not she been carried off bv a hard frost." 

As Will's transitions are extremely quick, he turned from Sir 
BooER, and, applving himself to me, tola me there was a passage 
in the book I had considered last Saturday, which deserved to be 
writ in letters of gold : and, taking out a pocket Milton, read the 
following lines, which are part of one of Adam's speeches to Eve 
after the falL — 

. Oh I why did (Jod, 



Creator wise 1 that peopled highest heay'n 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
This novelty on earth, this £Eiir defect 
Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
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With.meii, as ai|g«li^ 'wtth(milr:ftiniiiine(' 

Or find some other way to geuerate 

Mankind? This mischief mid noVthe&be&U-n, 

Aiid more that shall befid^.inxmmerable. 

Disturbances on earth^.tluonffh female snarei^^ 

And straight conjunction wi3j this «ex : fi>r eitber; 

He never shall' find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfintune bringr Bm, or mistake : 

Or, whom he wishes most, shall seMooi.gain, 

Throughi her. perremMness ; haV shaU see* her -gid&'d 

By a &r worse : or if she loye, withheld 

Bv parents f or hi» happiest cfioioe too: lottt 

Shall meet, already link'd aad^wedloek-bowid^ 

To a fell adTersanr, hisihate-of.shaaa:: 

Which infinite caJamity shall cause 

To human life, and househcdd. peace. confinmdk" 

SirBoger listened' to tbis p«sM|fe with great attention';, and, 
defliring Mr. Hombtcomb to fold down a' leaf' at the place; and. 
lend him bis book, the knight put it up imhis poc^t, and told us' 
that.he.would read. oven those verses agvdn' b^bre he went.to bed^ 

BUDGELL. X 



m. geoi wednesd'ay, april as, 1712. 



--— ■ De pampertate' taseutM 
Plus poscente fe»nt» H^s: 1> bUOK x^viT. 46. 

The man tbaf«' silent, nor proclaims his want,. 

Gets more than him who makes a loud com|>laint; OKBSOa, 

1 HAVE nothing to do with' the business of this day, any further 
than aflSxing the piece of Latin on the head of my paper; which 
I think a motto not unsuitable, since, if silence of our poverty is a. 
reoonmiendation,. still more commendable is his modesty who con- 
ceals it by a decent drees.*' 

"Mr SPECTVkTOR, 

" There is an evil under the sun, which has notyet come within 
your speculation, and is the censure, disesteem, and contempt,, 
which some young fellows meet with from particular persons,. & 
the reasonable methods they take to avoid them in general. This 
is by appearing in a better dress than may seem to a relation re- 
gularly consistent with a small fortune ; and therefore may occa- 
sion a judgment of a suitable extravagance 'in other particulars; 

* See N<oa.v264iaad 2«K 
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but the disadvantage with whichUse man of d arrow circumstances 
acts and speaks, is so feelingly aet<forth in a. little book called- The 
Christian Hero^^that the appealing to be otherwise is not only 
pardonable, but necessary. E very one ksnows' the hurry of ocsidxi^ 
sions that are madein contempt of a person that, appears tOr be 
calamitous; which makes it very excusable to prepare one^ft self 
for the company of those that are of aisuperior'quality andtfortune, 
by appearing to be in a better condition thaaone:i8|^'80''far as such 
appearance shall not make us really of worae^ 

" It is a justice due to the character of. one -who suffers hard, re- 
flections from any particular person, on this laeeount, that sueh- 
persons would inquire into his < manner of speitding his time; of 
which, though no further informationican be had than: that he re^ 
mains so many hours in his chamber,, yet^ If this is cleared, to 
imagine that a. reasonable creature, wrung ^ with, a narrow fortune, 
does not makethe besfe use of this retirement, would be a conclu- 
sion, extremely uncharitable. From what has, or will' be said, li 
hope no consequence can be extorted, implying, that I would have? 
any young fellow spendimore time than the common leisure whiob: 
hift studies require, or^ more money than his fortune or allowanoe- 
may admit of, in the pursuit of an acquaintance with his bettera: 
for qjsto his time^ the gross of that ought, to be sacred to- more 
substantial aequisitions; for each irrevocable moment. of Which 
he ought to beHeve he stands religiouslyi accountable.. And as to 
his drese^ I shall engage myself no further.than in the modest de- 
face of two plain. suits a. year: for being: perfectly satisfied in. 
Eutrapelus's contrivance of making a. Mohock. of a. man, by pre^ 
senting him with laced; and embroidered suits, L would by no. 
meana be thought to controvert the coneeit^by insinuating the ad- 
vantages of foppery. It. is an< assertion which. admits of .mucli 
proof, that a stranger of tolerable sense, dressed like a gentleman, 
will be better received. by those of quality above him^ than one of 
much better parts, whose dress is regulated by the rigid notionsfof 
frugality. A man's appearance falls within the censure of evwy 
one who sees him<; his parts and learning very few are judges of:; 
and even upon these few, they can't at first be well, intruded ; for 
policy and good breeding: will counsel him to befi reserved among 
strangers, and to support himself only by the common spirit of 
convM-satiou^ Indeed among the injudicious,. the words ' delieaoyv 
idiom^ fine images, structiu'e of periods, genius, fire,' and therestv 
made use of with a frugal and comely gravity^ will maintain the 
figure of immense reading, and the depth. of criticism.. 

*' All g^itlemen of fortune,' at least .the young and middle^tged^^ 
are apt to pride themselves a little too much upon their dress, and 
consequently tovfdue others in. some measure upon the same ooBf 

* See:No. UQ. 
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sideration. With what confusion is a man of figure obliged to re- 
turn the civilities of the hat to a person whose air add attire 
liardly entile him to it ! for whom nevertheless the other has a 
particular esteem, though he is ashamed to have it challenged in 
so public a maaner. It must be allowed, that any yotmg fellow 
that affects to diiess and apnear genteelly, might, with artificial 
management, save ten pounas a-year; as instead of fine holland, 
he might mourn in sackcloth, and in other particulars be propor- 
tionably shabby : but of what service would this sum be to avert 
any misfortune, whilst it would leave him deserted by the little 
good acquaintance he has, and prevent his gaining any other ? 
As the appearance of an easy fortune is necessary towards making 
one, I don t know but it might be of advantage sometimes to throw 
into one's discourse certain exclamations upon bank stock, and to 
shew a marvellous surprise upon its fall, as well as the most af- 
fected triumph upon its rise. The veneration and respect which 
the practice of all ages has preserved to appearances, without 
doubt suggested to our tradesmen that wise ana politic custom, to 
apply and recommend themselves to the public by all those deco* 
rations upon their sign>posts and houses, which the most eminent 
hands in the neighbourhood can furnish them with. What can 
be more attractive to a man of letters than that immense erudition 
of all ages and languages, which a skilful bookseller, in coi\junc- 
tion with a painter, shall image upon his column, and the extre- 
mities of his shop? The same spirit of maintaining a handsome 
appearance reigns among the grave and sdid apprentices of the 
law (here I could be particularly dull in proving the word appren- 
tice to be significant of a barrister) ; and you may easily distinguish 
who has most lately made his pretensions to business, by the> 
whitest and most ornamental frame of his window : if indeed the 
chamber is a ground room, and has rails before it, the finery is of 
necessity more extended, and the pomp of business better mai]> 
tained. And what can be a greater indication of the dignity of 
dress, than that burdensome finery which is the regular habit of 
our judges, nobles, and bishops, with which, upon certain days, we 
see them encumbered? And though it might be said, this 'is 
awful, and necessary for the dignity of the State, yet the wisest of 
them have been remarkable, before they arrived at their present 
stations, for being very well dressed persons As to my own part, 
I am near thirty ; and since I left school have not been idle, which 
is a modem phrase for having studied hard. I brought off a clean 
system of moral philosophy, and a tolerable jargon of metaphysics, 
from the university; since that, I have been engaged in the clear- 
ing part of the perplexed style and matter of the law, which so 
hereditarily descends to all its professors. To all which severe 
studies I have thrown in, at proper interims, the pretty learning of 
the classics. Notwithstanding which, I am what Shakespeare 
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calls a fellow of no mark or likelihood ; which makes me under- 
stand the more fully, that since the regular methods of making 
friends and a fortune hy the mere force of a profession is so very 
slow and uncertain, a man should take all reasonable opportunities, 
by enlarging a good acquaintance, to court that time and chance 
which is said to happen to every man." 

STEELE. T. 
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Tartaream intendit vocem ; qua protinus omnia 
Contremuit domus VIRO. J8N. vii. 514. 

The blast Tartarean spreads its notes around ; 
The house astonish'd trembles at the sound. 

I HAVE lately received the following letter from a country gen- 
tleman. 

"Mb. Spectator, 
** The night before I left London I went to see a play called the 
Humorous Lieutenant.* Upon the rising of the curtain I was 
very much surprised with the great concert of cat-calls which was 
exhibited that evening, and began to think with myself that I had 
made a mistake, and gone to a music meeting instead of the play- 
house. It appeai'ed indeed a little odd to me, to see so many per- 
sons of quality, of both sexes, assembled together at a kina of 
caterwauling; for I cannot look upon that performance to have 
been anything better, whatever the musicians themselves might 
think of it. As I had no acquaintance in the house to ask ques- 
tions of, and was forced to go out of town earlv the next morning, 
I could not learn the secret of this matter. What I would there- 
fore desire of you. is, to give me some account of this strange in- 
strument, which I found the company called a cat-call ; and parti- 
cularly to let me know whether it be a piece of music lately come 
from Italy. For my own part, to be free with you, I would rather 
hear an English fiddle : though I durst not shew my dislike whilst 
I was in the playhouse, it being my chance to sit 'the very next 
man to one of the perfonners. " I am, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate friend and servant, 

" John Shallow, Esq." 

In compliance with Squire Shallow's request, I design this paper 
as a dissertation upon the cat-call. In order to make myself 
* A tragi-comedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher, folio, 1647. 

VOL. lU. "«- 
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a master of the ,8ubJ6Ct| I purchased one the heginniug of last 
week, though not without great difficnl^, heing informed at two 
or three toy-shops that the players had lately bought them all up. 
1 have since consulted many learned antiquaries in relation to its 
original, and find them veiy much diTided among themselves upon 
that particular. A fellow of the Koyal Society, who is my good 
friend, and a great proficient in the mathematical part of music, 
concludes, from the simplicity of its make, and the uniformity of 
its sound, that the cat-call is older than any of the inventions of 
Jubal. He observes very well, that musical instruments took 
their first rise from the notes of birds, and other melodious 
animals ; " and what," says he, " was more natural than for the 
first ages of mankind to imitate the voice of a cat that lived under 
the same roof with them T He adde4f that the eat had contri- 
buted more to harmony than any other animal, as we are not only 
beholden to her for this wind instrument, but for our string music 
in general.* 

Another virtuoso of my acquaintance will not allow the cat-call 
to be older than Thespis, and is apt to think it appeared in the 
world soon after the ancient comedy ; for which reason it has still 
a place in our dramatic entertainments. Nor must I here omit 
what a very curious gentleman, who has lately returned from his 
travels, has more than once assured me, namely, that there was 
lately dug up at Home the statue of a Momus, who holds an in- 
strument in ois right hand very much resembling our modern cat- 
call. 

There are others who ascribe this invention to Orpheus, and 
look upon the cat-call to be one of those instruments which that 
famous musician made use of to draw the beasts about him. It is 
certain, that the roasting of a cat does not call together a greater 
audience of that species, than this instrument, if dexterously played 
upon in proper time and place. 

But, notwithstanding these various and learned conjectures, I 
cannot forbear thinking that the cat-call is originally a piece of 
English music. Its resemblance to the voice of some of our Bri- 
tish songsters, as well as the use of it, which is peculiar to our 
nation, confirms me in this opinion. It has at least received great 
improvements among us, whether we consider the instrument itselfc 
or those several quavers and graces which are thrown into the 
playing of it. Every one might be sensible of this, who heard that 
remarkable over-grown cat-call which was placed in the centre of 
the pit, and presided over all the rest at the celebrated perform- 
ance lately exhibited at Drury-lane. 

Having said thus much concerning the original of the cat-call, 
we are in the next place to consider the use of it The catrcall 
* The strings being made of cat-gut. 
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exerts itself to most advantage in the British theatre. It veir 
much improves the sound of nonsense, and often goes along with 
the voice of the actor who pronounces it, as the violin or harpsi- 
chord accompanies the Itahan recitativo. 

It has often supplied the place of the ancient chorus, in the 
words of Mr. * * *. In short, a bad poet has as great an antipathy 
to a cat-ca:ll, as many people have to a real oat. 

!Mr. Collier, in his ingeiuous essay upon music, has the follow- 
ing passage : — 

'* 1 believe it is possible to invent an instrument that shall have 
a quite contrary effect to those martial ones now in use ; an in- 
strument that shall sink the spirits, and fsliake the nerves, and 
curdle the blood, and inspire despair and eowardice and eonstCNr- 
nation, at a surprising rate. Tis probable the roaring of lions, 
the warbling of eats and screeoli-owls, together with a mixtmre of 
the howling of dogs, judiciously imitated and compoimded, might 
go a great way in this invention. Whether such anti^music as 
this might not be of service in a camp, I shall leave to the military 
men to oonsider." 

What this learned gendemon supposes in speculation, I have 
kfkown actually verified in practice. The oa^all has straek a 
damp into generals, and frighted heroes off the stage. At the first 
sound of it I have seen a crowned head tremble, and a princess 
fall into fits. The humorous lieutenant himself oould not stand 
it; nay, I am told that even Almanzor looked like a mouse, and 
trembled at the voice of this terrifying instrument. 

As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appropriated to 
the stage, I can by no means approve the thought of that angry 
lover, who, after an unsuccessful pursuit of some years, took leave 
of his mistress in a serenade of oat-calls. 

I must conohide this paper with the account I have lately re- 
ceived of an ingenious artist, -who has long studied this instru- 
ment, and is very well versed in all the rales of the drama. He 
teaches to play on it by book, and to OKprsss by it the whole art of 
criticism. He has his bass and his treble catcall ; <lbe fermer for 
tragedy, the latter for comedy; only in tragi-come^ies <Shey may 
both play together in concert He has a pardeular squeak to de- 
note the violation of each of the unities, and has diSex^nt sounds 
to show whether he aims at the poet or the player. In short, he 
teaches the smut-note, the fuatian-nata, tho 49;tupid-nojte, and has 
composed a kind of air that may sery^ as an aist-tune to an incor- 
rigible play, and which takes in the whole Aoi»pe«s of the cat- 
oail. , 

ADDISON. L. 



^'^L 
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Laudibus argoitar yini Yinoras hor. 1, ep. xix. €. 

a thence 

"Temple, April 24. 



The man who praises drinking, stands from thence 
Convict a sot on his own evidence. 



"Mr. Spectator, 
" Several of my friends were this morning got together over a 
dish of tea in very good health, though we had celehrated yester- 
day * with more glasses than we could have dispensed with, had 
we not heen heholden to Brooke and Hellier. In gratitude there- 
fore to those good citizens, I am, in the name of the company, to 
accuse you of great negligence in overlooking their merit, who 
have imported true and generous wine, and taken care that it 
should not he adulterated hy the retailers hefore it comes to the 
tahle i of private families, or the cluhs of honest fellows. I cannot 
imagine how a Spectator can he supposed to do his duty, without 
frequent resumption of such suhjects as concern our health, the 
first thing to he regarded, if we have a mind to relish anything 
else. It would therefore very well hecome your spectatorial vigi- 
lance, to give it in orders to vour officer for inspecting signs,f that 
in his march he would look into the itinerants who deal in provi- 
. sions, and inquire where they huy their several wares. £ver 
since the decease of CoUy-MuUy-PuflflJ of agreeable and noisy 
memory, I cannot say I have observed anything sold in carts, or 
carried by horse or ass, or, in fine, in any moving market, which is 
not perished or putrefied ; witness the wheel-barrows of rotten 
raisins, almonds, figs, and currants, which you see vended hv a 
merchant dressed in a second-hand suit of a foot soldier. You 
should consider that a child may be poisoned for the worth of a 
farthing ; but except his poor parents send to one certain doctor § 
in town, they can have no advice for him under a guinea. When 
poisons are thus cheap, and medicines thus dear, how can you be 

* April 23, the Anniversary of Qneen Anne's Coronation. 

t See No. 28. 

X This little man, who had nothing at all striking in his appearance, and 
was but just able to support the basket of pastry which he carried on his 
head, sung in a very peculiar tone the cant words which passed into his name. 
The singularity was very advantageous to him, as it rendered him one of the 
most npted cries of London. See No. 251. 

§ A physician of that day who advertised his readiness to attend patients 
at determinate distances all over London, &c. for the small fees of a shilling, 
&c., to half-acrown each visit. 
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negligent in inspecting what we eat and drink, or take no notice of 
such as the above-mentioned citizens, who have been so service- 
able to us of late in that particular? It was a custom among the 
old Romans, to do him particular honours who had saved the life 
of a citizen ; how much more does the world owe to those who pre- 
vent the death of multitudes? As these men deserve well of your 
office, so such as act to the detriment of our health, you ought to 
represent to themselves and their fellow-subjects in the colours 
which they'deserve to wear. 1 think it would be for the public 
good, that all who vend wines should be under oaths in that behalf. 
The chairman at the quarter-sessions should inform the country, 
that the vintner who mixes wine to his customers shall (upon 
proof that the drinker thereof died within a year and a day alter 
taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful murder, and the jury shall be 
instructed to inquire and present such delinquents accordingly. It 
is no mitigation of the crime, nor will it be conceived that it can 
be brought in chance-medley or manslaughter, upon proof that it 
shall appear wine joined to wine, or right Herefordshire poured 
into Port Port ; but his selling it for one thing, knowing it to 
be another, must justlv bear the foresaid guilt of wilful murder: 
for that he, the said vintner, did an unlawful act willingly in the 
false mixture, and is therefore with equity liable to all the pains 
to which a man would be, if it were proved he designed only to 
run a man through the arm, whom he whipped through the lungs. 
This is my third year at the Temple, and this is, or should be law. 
An ill intention well proved should meet with no alleviation, be- 
cause it outran itself: There cannot be too great severity used 
against the injustice as well as cruelty of those who play with 
men's lives, by preparing liquors, whose nature, for aught they 
know, may be noxious when mixed, though innocent when apart: 
and Brooke and Hellier, who have insured our safety at our meals, 
and driven jealousy from our cups in conversation, deserve the 
custom and thanks of the whole town; and it is your duty to re- 
mind them of the obligation. 

" I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

" Tom Pottle." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I AM a person who was long immured in a college, read much, 
saw little ; so that I knew no more of the world than what a lecture, 
or a view of the map taught me. By this means I improved in my 
study, but became unplei^sant in conversation. By conversing 
generally with the dead, I grew almost unfit for the society of the 
living, so by a long confinement I contracted an ungainly aversion 
to conversation, and ever discoursed with pain to myself, and little 
entertainment to others. At last I was in some measure made sen- 
sible of my failing, and the mortification of^nftvet \iwxjL%«^<^<^Nft> 
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or speaking, unless the diseourae ran upon book% nut me npoft 
forcing myself aiuongst men. I immediately aiffecteo the politest 
company^ by the fre(}uent use of wbiefa I hoped to wear off the rust 
I had contracted; but by an unoovth imitatk>& of m«i used to aot 
in public, I got no further than to diseover I had a mind to appear 
a finer thing than ( vedlj wa& 

'* Such I was, and «aoh was mj oondkionr when; I became aa 
ardent ioTcr, and passionate admirer of the beauteous Belinda. 
Then it was that I really began to improve. This pasaioD 
changed all my fears and diffidences in my geneial beharionr, to 
the sole concern of pleasing her. I had not now to stady the 
action of a gentteman ; but lote possessing ali my i^oughts^ mads 
me truly be the thing I had a mind to appear. My thoughts grew 
free and generous ; and the ambition to oe agreeable to her I ad- 
mired, produced in my carriage a faint similitudB of that disengaged 
manner of my Belinda. The way we are in at present is, that she 
sees my passion, and aees I at present forbear sp^Lkingof it through 
ponidential regards. This respect to her she returns with much 
oirility, and mahes my value lor her as little a misfortune to me as- 
is consistent with discretion. She sings very charmingly, and iff 
leadier to do so at my request, becamse she knows I love hen Bh» 
will dance with me rather than another for the same reasonu My 
fortune must alter from what it is, before I can speak my heart to 
her : and her circumstances are not considerable enough to make 
up for the narrowness of mine. But I write to you now, only to 
give you the character of Belinda, as a woman that has address 
enough to demonstrate a gratitude to her lover, without giving him 
hopes of success in his passion. Belinda has from a great wit» 
governed by as sreat prudence, and both adorned witii innocence, 
the happiness of always being ready to discover her real thoughts. 
She has many of us who now are her admirers ; but her treatment 
of us is so just and proportioned to our merit towards her, and what 
we are in ourselves^ that I protest to you I have neither jeidousy nor 
hatred towards my rivals. Such is her goodness and the acnoow- 
ledgment of every man who admires her, that he thinks he ought to 
believe ^e will take him who best deserves her. I will not say that 
this peace among us is not owing to self-love, which prompts each to 
think himself the best deserver. I think there is something uncom- 
mon and worthy of imitation in this lady's character. If you will 
please to print my letter, you will oblige the little fraternity of 
happy rivals, and in a more particular manner, 

" Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Will OymoH;** 

STKELS. T. 
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- Crudelis ubique 



IitKfiu^ ttbiqw paTOf, et plunnHk mortk inagck. 

All parts resound with tumults, ]^iit9, and taa$, 

And gnsHj death in sandiy ihapes: appears. BBTsm. 

Milton has shown a wonderful art in describing that variety of 
passion s> which arose in our first parents upon the breach of the 
commandment that had been given them. We see them gradually 
passing from the triumph of their guilt, through remorse, shame, 
despair, contrition, prayer, and hone* to a perfect and complete 
repentance. At the end of the tentn book they are represented as 
prostrating themselves upon the ground, and watering the earth 
with their tears : to whicn the poet joins this beautiful circum- 
stance, that they offered up their penitential prayers, on the very 
phuce where their Judge appearea to them wnen he pronounced 
tiieir sentence. — 



- The> fNTtliwith ta the place 



Bepairing where he ]udg*d them, prostrate £ell 
before him reverent, and both confessed 
Humbly their feults, and pardon begged, with tears 
Watering the ground ■ ■ "t f * 

There is a beauty of the same kind in a tragedy of Sophocles, 
where (Edipus, after having put out his own eyes, instead of break- 
ing his neck from the palace battlements (which furnishes so 
elegant an entertainment for our English audience), desires that 
he may be conducted to Mount CSthaeron, in order to end his life 
in that very place where he was exposed in his infancy, and Where 
he should then have died, had the will of his parents been 
e&eeuted. 

As the author never fails to give a poetical turn to his sentimei^ts, 
he describes In the beginning of the eleventh book the acceptance 
which these prayers met with, iu a short allegory formed upon that 
beautiful passage in holy writ,* — '* And another angel came and 
stood eX the altar, having a golden censer; and there was given 
nnto him much incense, that he should offer it with the prayers of 
all saints upon the ^Iden iJtaj', which was before the throne : and 
the smoke of the incense which came widi the prayers of the 
fiaintff, ascended up befcHfe God.*' 

**— — To heaven their prayers 
Flew up, nor miss'd the way, by envious winds 

* Bey^Ution viu. 8, i« 
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Blown TRgnbond or ftnstinte i in Uray ptsied 
Dimensionlett thrcmgh hMT^nly doon ; then clad 
With incente, where the goMra altar ftun*d« 
By their grMt Intercesser, came in tight 
Before the Father*! throne ** 

We have the same thought expraeaed a'seoond time in the in- 
tercession of the Messiah, which is oonceiTed in veiy emphatioal 
sentiments and expressions. 

Among the ]>oetical parts of Scripture, which Milton has so 
finely wrought into this nart of his narration, I must not omit 
that wherein Exekiel, spealking of the angels who appeared to him 
in a vision, adds, that every one had four faces, and that their 
whole hodios, and their hacks, and their hands, and their wings, 
were full of eyes round ahout. — 



" The cohort bright 

Of watchftil cherubim, four focet each 
Had, like a double Janua, all their shape 
Spangled with eyee — — " 

The assembling of all the angels of heaven to hear the solemn 
decree passed upon man, is represented in very lively ideas. The 
Almighty is here described as remembering mercy in the midst of 
judgment, and commanding Michael to deliver his message in the 
mildest terms, lest the spirit of man, which was already broken 
with the sense of his guilt and misery, should fail before him.— 

" Yet lest they foint 

At the sad sentence rigorously urg'd. 
For I behold them softon'd, and with tears 
Bewailing their excess, all terror hide.'* 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of moving sentiments. 
Upon their going abroad, after the melancholy night which they had 
passed together, they discover the lion and the eagle, pursuing 
each of them their prey towards the eastern gates of Paradise. 
There is a double beauty in this incident, not only as it presents 
great and just omens, which are always agreeable in poetry, but 
as it expresses that enmity which was now produced in the animal 
creation. The poet, to shew the like changes in nature, as well as 
to grace his faole with a noble prodigy, represents the sun in an 
eclipse. This particular incident has likewise a fine effect upon 
the imagination of the reader, in regard to what follows; for at the 
same time that the sun is under an eclipse, a bright cloud descends 
in the western quarter of the heavens, filled with an host of angels, 
and more luminous than the sun itself. The whole theatre of 
nature is darkened, that this gloiious machine may appear with 
flJJ jts lustre and magniBcence — 



Why in the east 



Darkneaa ere day's mid-course^ and monung WgVvt 
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More orient m yon wentern cloud tliat drawi 

O'er the blae firmament a radiant white. 

And alow descends with something heav'nly fraught t 

He err'd not, for by this the heav'nly bands 

Down firom a sky of jasper lighted now 

In Paradise, and on a hill made halt 4 

A glorious apparition " 

I need not observe bow properly tbis author, who always suits 
his parts to the actors whom he introduces, has- employed Michael 
in tbe expulsion of our first parents frotn Baradise« The arch- 
angel on this occasion neither appears in his proper «hape, nor in 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the sociable spuit enter- 
tained the father of mankind before the fall. His person, his port, 
and behaviour, are suitable to a spirit of the highest rank, and 
exquisitely described in the following passage. — 

" — Th* archangel soon drew nigh. 
Not in his shape celestial :■ J)ut as man 
Clad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than Heiiboean,or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old 
In time of truce : Iris had dipp*dithe woof; 
His starry helm, unbuckled, shewed him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his side, 
.As in a.glist*ring zodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan's dire dread, and in his hand the spear. 
Adam bow'd low ; he kingly &om his state 
lnclin*dnot, but his coming thus declared." 

Eye'« complaint, upon hearing that she was to be removecbfrom 
the garden of Paradise, is wonderfully beautiful. The sentiments 
are not 'X)nly proper to the subject, but have something, in them 
particularly soft and womanish. — 

** Must I thus leave thee, Pariidise 1 Thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades. 
Fit' haunt of Godsl where I had hope to spesd 
' Quiet, though sad, tbe respite of that day 
^hat roust be mortal to us both. Q flow'rs. 
That never will in othet climate grow, 
J(y early visitation, and ray last 
At ev'n, whfch I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names. 
Who now shall •fear ^u to the' sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower, by me adorn'd 
With what tonight Qr.«mell was sweet; from thee 
How shall I part, and whithei ^gvandiet diovrd 
Intom lower world, to this, dbBcuT« 
And wild ? how •ball we bieat^ie Vu oXYiet «^ 
Le§8 pure, accustom'd to ixamwctai frviVXAY* 
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Adam's speech 'aboands with thdttghts wirieh are equallj moY- 
ing, but of a more masculine and ekyated turn. Nothing can be 
conceived more sublime and poetical than the following passage 
in it. — 

" This inost afflicts me, that departii^ h«Mi6^ 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed count'nance ; here I could fiequent 
With worship, place by place where he voachaaf*d 
Presence divine ; and to my sons lelate. 
On this mount lie appeared, under tiiis tree 
Stood viable, among these pines his veiee 
I heard, here wHk him at tlm fowitaia taft:*4 ; 
So many grateful alCiirs I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up erery stone 
Of lustre, from the brook,, » meimtty. 
Or monument to ages, and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruity and flowVi* 
In yonder nether world, where shall I seek 
His bright appearances, or footstep trace! 
For though I fled him angry, yiBt recalfd 
To life prolong'd and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold though bvt his utmoet ddrtli 
Of glory, And fiir off his steps adore." 

The angel afterwards leads Adam to the highest mount of Para- 
dise, and lays before him a whole hemisphere, as a proper stage 
for those visions which were to be represented on it. I have before 
observed how the nlan of Milton's poem is in many particulars 
greater tJian that or the Hiad, or -^neid. Virgil's hero, in the last 
of ijiese poems, is entertained with a sight of all those who are to 
descend from him ; but though that episode is justly admired as 
one of the noblest designs in the whole iBneid, every one must 
allow that this of Milton is of a much higher nature. Adam's 
vision is not confined to any particular trtb^ of m a n kind, but ex- 
tends to the whole species. 

In this great review which Adam takes of all his sons and 
daughters, the first objects he is presented with, exhibit to him the 
story of Cain and Abel, which i«^ drawn together with much close- 
ness and propriety of expression. That curiosity and natural hor- 
ror which arises in Adam at the sight of the first dying man, is 
touched with great beauty. 

" But have I now seen death t I« this tfce imy 
I must return ta native dust \ sight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel f 

The second vision sets before him the image of death, in a great 

variety of appearanees. The angel, to give him a general idea of 

l/iose effects which bis guiU had \)X(mg\iX x\^ii ViSa ^^Mterity^ places 
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before him a large hospital or iMUritoiise, filled with persons Ijihg 
u&der all kinds of mortal diseases. How finely- has the poet told 
1X8 that the sick perscms languished under lingering and incurable 
dbtraipers^ hf an apt and judioioi^ use of such imaginafj beiiOgs 
as those I mentioned in my last Saturday's paper ! * - 
'''Dire was fbe tos8iiig,'deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the mk, haskmt from coach to conch ; 
And oyer them trhnnphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, tho' oft invok'd 
With vows* as their chief good and final hope." 

The passion which likewise arises in Adam on this occasion, is 
very natural. 

" Sight so definrm what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho* not of woman bom; compassion quell'd 
Hi& best of man, and guve him up to tears*. — ** 

The discourse between the angel and Adam,^ whioh follows, 
abounds with noble morals^ 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry, than a contrast 
and opposition of injctdents, tbeaatltor, after this mekneholy pros- 
pect c^ death and sickness, riiises up a scene oi mirth, love, and 
jollity. The secret pleasure that steals into Adam's heart, as he is 
intent upon this vision, is imiagined with great delicacy. I must 
not omit the description of the loose female troop,, who seduced 
the sons of God, as they are called in Scripture. 

" For that fair female troop thou saw'st> that seem'd 
Of goddesses, so blythe, so smoothe, so gay. 
Yet empty of all good wherein consists 
Womuh's domestic honoor, and chief praise ; 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to mag, to dance, 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roil lite eye : 
To these that sober laee of men* whose lives 
Religious titled them the sous of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fiime. 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of those &ir atheists " 

The next vision is of a quite contrary nature, and filled with the 
horrors of war. Adam at the sight of a melts into tear% and 
breaks out into that passionate speech^ — 

" ] what are these 

Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal dealb 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
His brother : for of whom such massacre 
Idake they but of their brethren^ mea of men 1** 

• Ko. 857, 
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Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in bis visions, after 
having raised in the mind of his reader the several ideas of terror 
which are conformable to the description of war, passes on to 
those softer images of triumphs and festivals, in that vision of 
lewdness and luxury which ushers in the flood. 

As it is visible that the poet had his eye upon Ovid's account of 
the universal deluge, the reader may observe with how much judg- 
ment he has avoided every thing that is redundant or puerile in 
the Latin poet We do not here see the wolf swimming among 
the sheep, nor any of those wanton imaginations, which Seneca 
found fault with, as unbecoming the ^at catastrophe of nature. 
If our poet has imitated that veree m which Ovid tells us that 
there was nothing but sea, and that this sea had no shore to it, he 
has not set the thought in such a light as to incur the censure 
which critics have passed upon it. The latter part of that verse in 
Ovid is idle and superfluous, but just and beautiful in Milton. 

" Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant. 
Omnia pontus erant, deerant quoque littoro ponto." 

07ID. XBT. I. 291. 

"Now seas and earth were in confusion lost; 
A world of waters, and without a coast" dbtdeh. 



Sea without shore - 



• Sea cover'd sea, 



In Milton the former part of the descriptian does not forestall 
tlie latter. How much more great and solemn on this occasion is 
that which follows in our English poet, — 

** — — -And in their palaces 
Where luxury.late reign^d^ sea-monsters whelp*d 
And stabled " 

than that in Ovid, where we are told that the searcalfs lay in those 
places where the goats were used to browse ! The reader may find 
several other parallel passages in the Latin and English descrip- 
tion of the deluge, wherein our poet' has visibly the advantage. 
The sky's being overcharged with cflouds, the descending of the 
rains, the rising of the 8eas,fand the appearance of the rainbow, 
are such descriptions as every one must take notice of. The cir- 
cumstance relating to ^leuradise is so finely imagined, and suitable 
to the opinions of many learned authors, that I cannot forbear 
giving it a place in this paper. 

" T^hen shall this mount 

Of Paradise by mi^ht of waves' be mov'd 
Out of his place, push'd by the homed flood, 
"With all 'his verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the op'ning gulf, 
And there take root, an is\au^ «8\\. «.T\dL\:AX«, 
The haunt of seals, and ores w\A. W8i-me^% Awv^^r 
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The transition which the poet makes from the vision of the 
deluge, to the concern it occasioned in Adam, is exquisitely grace- 
ful, and copied after Virgil, though the first thought it introduces 
is rather in the spirit of Ovid. — 

'' How didst thou grieye then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end so sad, 
Depopulation 1 Thee another flood, 
Of tears and sorrow a flood thee also drown'd, 
And sunk thee as thy sons ; till gently rear'd 
By th' angel, on thy feet thou stoodst at last, 
Tho' comfortless, as when a iisither mourns 
His children, all in view destroyed at once." 

I have been the more particular in my quotations out of the 
eleventh book of Paradise Lost, because it is not generally reckoned 
among the most shining books of this poem ; for which reason the 
reader might be apt to overlook those many passages in it which 
deserve our admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are indeed 
built upon that single circumstance of the removal of our first 
parents from Paradise ; but though this is not in itself so great a 
subject as that in most of the foregoing books, it is extended and 
diversified with so many surprising incidents and pleasing episodes, 
that these two last books can by no means be ooked upon as un- 
equal parts of this divine poem. I must further add, that, had not 
Milton represented our first parents as driven out of Paradise, his 
fall of man would not have been complete, and consequently his 
action would have been imperfect. 

ADDISON. L. 
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Navibus atque 

Quadrigis petimusbene vivere. hob. 1, bp. xi. 29. 

We ride and sail in quest of happiteu* obbboh. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" A LADY of my acquaintance, for whom I have too much respect 
to be easy while she is doing an indiscreet action, has given occa- 
sion to this trouble. She is a widow, to whom the indulgence of a 
tender husband has entrusted the management of a very great 
fortune, and a son about sixteen, both which she is extremely fond 
of. The boy has parts of the middle size, neither shining nor 
despicable, and has passed the common exat(i\a«a Qk^Vi\^^<^'^<e»'w&CL 
tolerable advantage, but is wit\ia\ y?Vv«X -^oxsi^aviXi^ ^-^^Vsc^^x^ 
jroutb: bfihe help of this la»t q|Taa]^?L(i«AioTL, ^XsLvS^ ^ts^^ -^ * 
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varnish to all the rest, he is enabled to make the best use of his 
learning, and display it at f\ill length upon all oooasions. Xiast 
summer he distinguished himself two or t^iree times very remaric- 
ably, hj puzzling the vicar before an assembly of most of the 
ladies m the neighbourhood ; and fi^m such weighty considera- 
tions as these, as it too often unfortunately fiedls out, the mother is 
become invincibly persuaded that her son is a great scholar : and 
that to chain him down to the ordinary methods of education, 
with others of his age, would be to cramp his faculties, and do an 
irreparable injury to his wonderful capacity. 

" I happened to visit at the house last week, and missing the 
young gentleman at the tea-table, where he seldom fails to officiate, 
could not upon so extraordinary a cbrcumstance avoid inquiring 
after him. My lady told me he was gone out with her woman, bi 
order to make some preparations for their equipage ; for that she 
intended very speedily to carry him to * traveL The oddness of 
the expression shocked me a Httle ; however, I soon recovered my- 
self enough to let her know, that all I was wHling to understand 
by it was, that she designed this summer to shew her son his 
estate in a distant county, in which he had never yet been. But 
she soon took care to rob me of that agreeable mistake, and let 
me into the whole aflPak. She enlarged upon young mastoids pro- 
digious improvements, and his comprehensive knowledge of all 
book-learning ; concluding, that it was now high time he should 
be made acquainted with men and things ; that she had resolved 
he should make the tour of France and Italy, but could not bear 
to have him out of her sight, and therefore intended to go along 
with him. 

" I was going to rally her for so extravagant a resolution, but 
found myself not in a fit humour to meddle with a subject that 
demanded the most soft and delicate touch imaginable. I was 
afraid of dropping something that might seem to bear hard either 
upon the son's abilities, or the mother s discretion ; being sensible 
that in both these cases, though supported with all the powers of 
reason, I should, instead of gaining her ladyship over to my opinion, 
only expose myself to her disesteem ; I therefore immediately de- 
termined to refer the whole matter to the Speotatob. 

'• When I came to reflect at night, as my custom is. upon the 
occurrences of the day, I could not but believe that this humour 
of carrying a boy to travel in his mother's lap, and that upon pre- 
tence of learning men and things, is a case of an extraordinary 
nature, and carries on it a particular stamp of folly. I did not 
remember to have met with its parallel within the compass of my 
observation, though I could call to mind some not extremely im- 
Jj'Jce it. From heDce my thoughts took occasion to ramble into 
t//e general notion of travelling, as it \s no^ ni«A« %. ^«s\. c^ ^xx^*^ 
tjon. Nothing is more frequent than to IsSt^ Si.A»^ ^^^ ^granOTkax 
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and taw, and, under the tuition of some poor scholar, who is will- 
ing to be banished for thirty pounds a-year and a little victuals, 
send him crying and snivelling into foreign countries. Thus he 
spends his time as children do at puppet-shows, and with much 
the same advantage, in staring and gaping at an amazing variety of 
strange things ; strange indeed to one who is not prepared to com- 
prehend the reasons and meaning of them, whilst he shocdd be 
laying the solid foundations of Knowledge in his mind, and fhr- 
nishing it with just rules to direct his future progress in life under 
some skilful master of tibe«rt of iostniction. 

'* Can there be a more astonishing thought in nature, them to 
consider how men should lall into so palpable a mistake ? It is a 
large field, and may very well exercise a sprightly genius; but! 
do not remember you have yet taken a tura in it. I wish, Sir, you 
would maJce people understand, that * travel* is really the last step 
to be taken in the institution of youth ; and to set out with it, is 
to begin where they should end. 

" Certainly the true end of visiting foreign parts, is to look into 
their customs and policies, and observe in what particulars they 
excel or come short of our own ; to unlearn some odd peculiarities 
in our manners, and wear off such awkward stiffiiesses and affec- 
tations in our behaviour, as possibly may have been contracted 
from constantly associating with one nation of men« by a more 
free, general, and mixed conversation. But how can any of these 
advantages be attained by one who is a mere stranger to the eus- 
. toms and policies of his native country, and has not yet fixed in 
his mind the first principles of manners and behaviour ? To en- 
deavour it, is to build a gaudy structure without any foundation ; 
or, if I may be allowed t&e expression, to work a rich embroidery 
upon a cobweb. 

" Another end of travelling, which deserves to be considered, is 
the improving our taste of the best authors of antiquity, by seeing 
the places where they lived, and of which they wrote ; to compare 
the natural face of the country with the descriptions they have 
given us, and observe how well the picture agiees with the ongi- 
nal. This must certainly be a most onarming ex^cise to the mind 
that is rightly turned for it ; besides that it may in a good measure 
be made subservient to morality, if the person is capable of draw- 
ing just conclusions oonoeming the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruiiious alterations time and barbarity have brought upon 
so many palaces, cities, and whole countries, which make the most 
illustrious figures in history. And this hint may be not a little 
improved by examining every spot of grcMmd that we find oele- 
bratod as the scene of some famous action, or retaining sxl^ 
footsteps of a Cato, Cicero, or Brutus, ox %om^ «OlOcl \gt<^"^^N2sJvsi»i». 
man. A nedrer view of any such pMt\e\^%x,\Jiiw\!^ ^«^S&£?^>aM^ 
BDd tnBiDg in itself, may aervd iVnd mov& )^o>n«tt«J^ xs^^^actft. ^ 
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generous mind to an emulation of their virtues, and a greater ar- 
dency of ambition to imitate their bright examples, if it comes 
duly tempered and prepared for the impression. But this I believe 
you will hardly think those to be, who are so far from entering into 
the sense and spirit of the ancients, that they do not yet understand 
their language with any exactness.'f^ 

" But I have wandered from my purpose, which was only to de- 
sire you to save, if possible, a fond English mother, and mother's 
own son, from being shewn a ridiculous spectacle through the most 
polite parts of Europe. Fray tell them, that though to be sea sick 
or jumbled in an outlandish stage coach, may perhaps be healthful 
for the constitution of the body, yet it is apt to cause such a dizzi- 
ness in young empty heads, as too often lasts their lifetime. 
" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Philip Homebbed.** 

[Mb. Philip Tobkb, afterwitrds Earl of Hardwicke.] 

*' Biichin-lane. 
" Sir, • 

" I WAS married on Sunday last, and went peaceably to bed ; 
but, to my surprise, was awakened the next morning by the thun- 
der of a set of drums. These warlike sounds (methinks) are very 
improper in a marriage-concert, and give great offence ; they seem 
to insinuate that the joys of this state are short, and that jars and 
discord soon ensue, t fear they have been ominous to many 
matches, and sometimes proved a prelude to a battle in the honey- 
moon. A nod from you may hush them ; therefore, pray. Sir, let 
them be silenced, that for the future none but soft airs may usher 
in the morning of a bridal night ; which will be a favour not only 
to those who come after, but to me, who can still subscribe myself, 
" Your most bumble and most obedient servant, 

"Robin Bbidegboom." " 

* The followingparagraph is here reprinted from the first edition of this 
paper in folio. Whether written originally by Mr. Philip Torke, Barl of 
Hardwicke, or inserted afterwards by Sir Richard Steele, it was probably 
suppressed on the first republication, at the request of Addison, to whom it is 
so very flattering a compliment — " I cannot quit this head without paying 
my acknowledgments to one of the most entertaining pieces this age has pro- 
duced, for the pleasure it gave me. You will easily guess that the book I 
have in my head is Mr. Addison's Remarks upon Italy. That ingenious gen- 
tleman has with so much art and judgment applied his exact knowledge of all 
the parts of classical learning, to illustrate the several occurrences of his tra- 
vels, that his work alone is a pregnant proof of what I have said. Nobody 
that has a taste this way can read him going from Rome to Naples, and 
making Horace and Silius Italicus his chart, hut he must feel some uneasiness 
in himself to reflect that he was not in his retinue. I am sure I wished it ten 
times in every page, and that not without a secret vanity to think in what 
state I should have travelled the Appian road, with Horace for a guide, and 
in company with a countryman of my owii^ who^ of all men living, knows best 
iowto follow hia atepa." 
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" Mr. Spectator, 
" I AM one of that sort of women whom the gayer part of our 
sex. are apt to call a prude. But to show them that 1 have very 
little regard to their raillery, I shall he glad to see them all at " The 
Amorous Widow, or, The Wanton Wife," which is to be acted for 
the benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the 28th instant I assure 
you, I can laugh at an amorous widow, or wanton wife, with as 
little temptation to imitate them, as I could at any other vicious 
ohaf acter. Mrs. Porter obliged me so very much in the exquisite 
sense she seemed to have of the honourable sentiments and noble 
passions in the character of Hermione, that I shall appear in her 
behalf at a comedy, though I have no great relish for any enter- 
tainments where the mirth is not seasoned with a certain severity, 
which ought to recommend it to people who pretend to keep reason 
and authority over all their actions. 

" I am, Sir, your frequent reader, 

" Altamira." 

«TB£LE. T. 
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Vere magis, quia vere calor redit ossibus— 

Yiaa. OEORO. III. 272. 

Bat most in spring ; the kindy spring inspires 
Reviving heat, and kindles genial fires. 

The author of the Menagiana acquaints us, that discoursing 
one day with several ladies of quality about the effects of the month 
of May, which infuses a kindly warmth into the earth, and all its 

inhabitants, the Marchioness of S , who was one of the 

company, told him, that though she would promise to be chaste in • 
every month besides, she could not engage for herself in May. 
As the beginning therefore of this mouth is now very near, I design 
this paper for a caveat to the fair sex, and publish it before April 
is quite out, that if any of them should be caught tripping, they 
may not pretend they had not timely notice. 

I am induced to this, being persuaded the above-mentioned ob- 
servation is as well calculated for our climate as for that of France, 
and that some of our 'British ladies are of the same constitution 
with the French marchioness. 

I shall leave it among physicians to determine what may be the 
cause of such an anniversary inclination; whether or no it is that 
the spirits, after having been as it were frozen a^id congealed by 
winter, are now turned loose, and set a-rambling ; or that the gay 
prospects of fields and meadows, with the coui:tahi\{ of tk^Vrts.^ 

VOL. lU. 'i* 
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in every bush, naturally unbend the mind, and soften it to plea- 
sure ; or that, as some have imagined, a woman is prompted oy a 
kind of iastiuct to throw herself on a bed of flowers, and not to 
let those beautiful couches which nature has provided lie useless. 
However it be, the effects of this month on the lower part of the 
sex, who act without disguise, are very visible. It is at this time 
that we see the young wenches in a couutry parish dancing round 
a May-pole, which one of our learned antiquaries supposes to be a 
relique of a certain pagan worship that I do not think fit to men- 
tion. 

It is likewise on the first day of this mohth that we see the 
ruddy milk-maid exerting herself in a most sprightly manner under 
a pyramid of silver tankards, and, like the virgin Tarpeia,* op- 
pressed by the costly ornaments which her benefactors lay upon 
her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green gown, which is 
also peculiar to this gay season. 

The same periodical love-fit spreads through the whole sex, as 
Mr. Dryden well observes in his description of this merry montJi. 

" For the sweet month, the groves green liv'ries wear. 
If not the first, the direst of the year; 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers* 
The sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their sleep ; 
£ )ch gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves. 
Inspires new flames, revives extinguished loves.** 

Accordingly, among the works of the great masters in painting, 
who have drawn this genial season of the year, we often observe 
Cupids confused with Zephyrs flying up and down promiscuously 
in several parts of the picture. I cannot but add from my own 
experience, that about this time of the year love letters come up 
to me in great numbers, from all quarters of the nation. 

I received an epistle in particular by,thf last post from a York- 
shire gentleman, who makes heavy complaints of one Zelinda, 
whom it seems he has courted unsuccessfully these three years 
past. He tells me that he designs to tir her this May ; and if he 
does not carry his point, he will never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonished the female sex, and laid before 
them the dangers they are exposed to in this critical month, I shall 
in the next place lay down some rules and directions for their 
better avoidiog those calentures, which are so very frequent in this 
season. 

In the first place, I would advise them never to venture abroad 
in the fields, but in the company of a parent, a guardian, or some 

* T. Livii Hist, Dec. 1, lib. i. cap. 11. 
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Other sober discreet person. I have before shewn how apt they 
are to trip iii a flowery meadow, and shall further observe of them 
that Proserpine was out a Maying when she met with that fatal 
adventure to which Milton alludes when he meutions, 



That fair field 



Of Enna, where Proserpine gath'ring flowers, 
Herself a iisiirer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered " 

Since I am got into quotations, I shall conclude this head 
with Virgil's advice to young people, while they are gathering 
wild strawberries and nosegays, that they should have a care of 
the snake in the grass. 

In the second place, I cannot but approve those prescription^ 
which our astrological physicians give in their almanacks for this 
month ; such as are " a spare and simple diet, with the moderate 
use of phlebotomy." 

Under this head of abstinence, I shall also advise my fair 
readers to be in a particular manner careful how they meddb with 
romances, chocolate, novels, and the like inflamers, which I look 
upon as very dangerous to be made use of during this great Mtfni- 
val of nature. 

As I have often declared, that I have nothing more at heftrt 
than the honour of my dear countrywomen, I would beg them to 
consider, whenever their resolutions begin to fail them, that there 
are but one and thirty days of this soft season, and that if they can 
but weather out this one month, the rest of the year will be easy to 
them. As for that part of the fair sex who stay in town, I would 
advise them to be particularly cautious how they give themselves 
up to their most innocent entertainments. K they cannot forbear 
the playhouse, I would recommend tragedy to them rather than 
comedy ; and should think the puppet-show much safer for them 
than the opera, all the while the sun is in Gemini. 

The reader will observe, that this paper is written for the use of 
those ladies who think it worth while to war against nature in .the 
cause of honour. As for that abandoned crew who do not think 
virtue worth contending for, but give up their reputation at the 
first summons, such warnings and premonitions are thrown away 
upon them. A prostitute is the same easy creature in all months 
or the year, and makes no difference between May and December. 

BUnOELL* X. 

♦ See No. 396. 
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Nq. 866. WEDNESDAY, APBIL 80, 1712, 



Pone me pigris nbi nnDa campis 
• • f ♦ ■ • •. 
Arbor aestiya lecreatur aura ; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagfen amabo, 

Dnlce lo^uentem. hob. 1, od. xxji. 17. 

Set me where on scmie pathless ^Jaiu 

The swarthy Africans compliim, 

To see the diariot of the sun 

So near the soorchinff country run : 

The burning zone^ the frozen isles, 

Shall hear me sing of Celiacs smiles. 
All cold, but in her breast I will despise^ 
And dare all heat, but that of CeUa's eyes. BOSOOiOfON. 

There are siioh wild inconsistencies in the thoughts of a man in 
love, that I have often reflected there can be no reason for allow- 
ing him more liberty than others possessed with phrenzy, but that 
his distemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal That de- 
votion to his mistress kindles in his mind a general tenderness, 
which exerts itself towards evenr object as well as his £Edr one. 
When this passion is represented by writers, it is common with 
them to endeavour at certain quaintnesses and turns of imagina- 
tion, which are apparently the work of a mind at ease; but the 
men of true taste can eamly distinguish the exertion of a mind 
which overflows with tender sentimeuts, and the labour of one 
which is only describing distress. In performances of this kind, 
the most absurd of all things is to be witty ; every sentiment must 
grow out of the occasion, and be suitable to the circumstances of 
the character. Whelre this rule is transgressed, the humble ser- 
vant, in all the fine things he says, is but showing his mistress 
how well he can dress, instead of saying how well he loves. Lace 
and drapery is as much a man, as wit and turn is passion. 

"Mr. Spectator, 
" The following verses are a translation of a Lapland love-son^^, 
which I met with in Scheffer*s history of that country. I was agree- 
ably surprised to find a spirit of tenderness and poetry in a region 
which I never suspected for delicacy. In hotter climates, though al- 
together uncivilized, I had not wondered if I bad found some sweet 
wild notes among the natives, where they live in groves of oranges, 
and hear the melody of birds about them. But a Lapland lyric 
breathing sentiments of love and poetry, not unworthy old Greece 
or Eome ; a regular ode from a climate pinched with frost, and 
cursed with darkness so great a part of the year ; where it is ama- 
zing that the poor natives should get food, or be tempted to propa- 
gate their species ; this, I confess, seemed a greater miracle to me, 
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than the fkmous stories of their drums, their winds, and enchant- 
ments. 

" 1 arm th^ bolder in commending this northern song, because I 
have faithfully kept to the sentiments, without addiiig or diminish- 
ing ; and pretend to no greater praise from my translation, than 
they who smooth and cleaii the furs of that country which hkve 
su£[0red by carnage, l^e numbers in the original are as. loose and 
unequal as those in which tlie British ladies spott their Pindarics ; 
and perhaps the fairest of them migbt not ttunk It a disagreeable 
pr^seilt from a lover. But I have ventureJd to bind it in stricter 
measures, as being more proper for our tongue, though pethap6 
wilder ^aces may better suit the ^ehiud of lihe Laponian lan- 
g'lage. 

" It will be necessary io irnkgine, that the autbot of tbis song,* 
not having the liberty of visiting bis mistress tilt her father's house, 
was in hopes of spying her at a distance in th6 fields. 

" Thou losing sun, Whbfe gbtdicone ray 
Invites my hat to rural play. 
Dispel the miH, aiid ele^ Ui6 iikieB^ 
And bring tny Oitd t6 my eyes. 

Oil i W!^ I siire tny d^iar to t2eW, 
rd cfKmb the j^iii^tree's tofpfddi^ hHigh, 
Aloft iti air tteit c[niv*riiig phyd, 
And roond and rotmd for ever gace; 

My Orra Moor, wher^ aH; ihoa laid ? 
What Wolbd cbnceafo my sle^ej^ing ihaidl 
Fast by the roots enrag'd t*ll tear 
The trees that hide my promised fiiir. 

Oh ! could I ride the clduds shd ftkieff 
Or on the raven's pinions rise : 
Te storks, ye swans; a niioment itay, 
And waft a lover on his way. 

My bliss too long my bride denies. 
Apace the wasting summer flies : 
Nor yet the wintry blasts I fear. 
Nor storms or night shall keep me here. 

What may for strength with steel compare] 
Oh 1 love has fetters stronger &r : 
By bolts .of steel are limbs cdiifih'd 
But cruel love enchains the mind. 

No longer then perplex thy breast ; 
When Uioughts torment, the first are best : 
'Tis mad to go, 'tis death to stay : 
Away to Orxa, haste aw&j" 

* The song is ascribed to Ambrose Philipi* 
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« April 10th. 
** Mr. Spectator, 
" I AM one of those despicable creatures called a chambermaid, 
and have lived with a mistress for some time, whom I love as my 
life, which has made my duty and pleasure inseparable. My 
greatest delight has been in being employed about her person ; 
and indeed she is very seldom out of humour for a woman of her 
quality. But here lies my complaint. Sir. To bear with me is all 
the encouragement she is pleased to bestow upon me ; for she gives 
her cast-off clothes from me to others ; some she is pleased to be- 
stow in the house to those that neither want nor wear them, and 
some to hangers-on, that frequent the house daily, who come 
dressed out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying sight to me, 
who am a little necessitous for clothes, and love to appear what I 
am; and causes an uneasiness, so that I cannot serve with that 
cheerfulness, as formerly : which my mistress takes notice of, and 
calls envy and ill temper at seeing others preferred before me. My 
mistress has a younger sister lives in the house with her, that is 
some thousands below her in estate, who is continually heaping 
her favours on her maid ; so that she can appear every Sunday, for 
the first quarter, in a fresh suit of clothes of her mistress's giving, 
with all other things suitable. All this I see without envying, but 
not without wishing my mistress would a little consider what a 
discouragement it is to me to have my perquisites divided between 
fawners and jobbers, which others enjoy entire to themselves. I 
have spoken to my mistress, but to little purpose ; I have desired 
to be aiscbarged (for indeed I fret myself to nothing), but that she 
answers with silence. I beg. Sir, your direction what to do, for I am 
fiilly resolved to follow your counsel ; who am 

" Your admirer, and humble servant, 

" CONSTANTIA CoMB-BRUSH. 

** I beg that you will put it in a better dress, and let it come 
abroad, that my mistress who is an admirer of your speculations 
may see it." 

STEELE. T. 
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Periturae parcite charts. juv. sat. i. 18. 

In mercy spare us, when we do our best 
To make as much waste paper as the rest. 

J HATE often pleased myself with considering the two kinds of 
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benefits which accrue to the public from these my speculations, and 
which, were I to speak after the manner of logicians, I would dis- 
tinguish into the material and the formal. By the latter I under- 
stand those advantages which my readers receive, as their minds are 
either improved or delighted by these my daily labours; but 
having already several times descanted on my endeavours in this 
light, [ shall at present wholly conOne myself to the consideration 
of the former. By the word material, I mean those benefits which 
arise to the public from these my speculations, as they consume a 
considerable quantity of our paper-manufacture, employ our arti- 
sans in printing, and find business for great numbers of indigent 
persons. 

Our paper-manufacture takes into it several mean materials 
which could be put- to no other use, and affords work for several 
hands in the collecting of them, which are incapable of any other 
employment. Those poor retailers, whom we see so busy iu every 
street, deliver in their respective gleanings to the merchant. The 
merchant carries them in loads to the paper-mill, where they pass 
through a fresh set of hands, and give life to another trade. Those 
who have mills on their estates, by this means considerably raise 
their rents, and the whole nation is in a great measure supplied 
with a manufacture, for which formerly she was obliged to her 
neighbours. 

Thrf materials are no sooner wrought into paper, but they are 
distributed among the presses, where they again set innumerable 
artists at work, and furnish business to another mystery. From 
hence, accordingly as they are stained with news and politics they 
fly through the town in Postmen, Postboys, Daily Courants, 
Heviews, Medleys, and Examiners. Men, women, and children, 
contend who shall be the first bearers of them, and get their daily 
sustenance by spreading them. In short, when I trace in my mind 
a bundle of rags to a quire of Spectators, I find so many hands 
employed in every step they take through their whole progress, 
that while I am writing a Spectator, I fancy myself providing 
bread for a multitude. 

If I do not take care to obviate some of my witty readers, they 
will be apt to tell me, that my paper, after it is thus printed and 
published, is still beneficial to the public on several occasions I 
must confess I have lighted my pipe with my own works for this 
twelvemonth past. My landlady often sends uj) her little daughter 
to desire some of my old Spectators, and has frequently told me, 
that the paper they are printed on is the best in the world to wrap 
spioe in. They likewise make a good foundation for a mutton-pie, 
»B I have more than once experienced, and were very much sought 
lor last Christmas by the whole neiighbourhood: 

It is pleasant enough to consider the changed that a linen frag- 
ment undergoes, by passing through the several haiLd& ^.V^or^^- 
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mentioned. The finest pieces of hoUand, when worn to tatters, 
assume a new whiteness more heautiful than their first, and often 
return in the shape of letters to their native country. A lady's shift 
may he metamorphosed into hillets-doux, and come into her pos- 
session a second time. A heau may peruse his cravat after it is 
worn out, with greater pleasure and advantage than ever he did in 
a glass. In a word; a piece of cloth, after having officiated some 
years as a towel or a napkin, may hy this means he raised from a 
dunghill, and hecome tne most valuahle pie<;e of furniture in a 
prince's cabinet 

The politest nations of Europe have endeavoured to vie'With one 
another for the reputation of the finest printing. Absolute govern- 
ments as well as republics have encouraged an art which seems to be 
the noblest and most benefitdal that ever was invented among the 
sons of men. The present king of France, in his pursuits after glory, 
has particularly distinguished himself by the promoting of this use- 
ful art, insomuch that several books have been printed in the Louvre 
at his own expense, upon which he sets so great a value, that he con- 
siders them as the noblest presents he can make to foreign princes 
and ambassadors. If we look into the commonwealths m Holland 
and Venice, we shall find that in this particular they have made 
themselves the envy of the greatest monarchies. Elzevir and 
Aldus are more frequently mentioned than any pensioner of the 
one, or doge of the other. * 

The several presses which are now in England, and the great 
encouragement which has been given to learning for some years 
last past, has made our own nation as glorious upon this account, 
as for its late triumphs and conquests. The new edition which is 
given us of CsBsar's Commentaries,* has already been taken notice 
of in foreign gazettes, and is a work that does honour to the 
English press. It is no wonder that an edition should be very 
correct, which has passed through the hands of one of the most 
accurate, learned, and judicious writers this age has produced. 
The beauty of the paper, of the character, and of the several cuts 
with which this noble work is illustrated, makes it the finest book 
that I have ever seen; and is a true instance of the English 
genius, which, though it does not come the first into any art, gene- 
rally carries it to greater heights than any other country in the 
world. I am particularly glad that this author comes from a 
Biitish printing-house in so great a magnificence, as he is the first 
who has given us any tolerable account of our country. 

My illiterate readers, if any such there are, will be surprised to 
hear me talk of learning as the glory of a nation, and of printing 
as an art that gains a reputation to a people among whom it flou- 
rislies. When men's thoughts are taken up with avarice and am- 

* By Dr. Samuel Clarke, in folio ; a most elegant work, pubb'shed that 
fear. 
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bition, they cannot look upon anything as great or valuable, which 
does not bring with it an extraordinary power or interest to the 
person who is concerned in it. But as I shall never sink this 
paper so far as to engage with Goths and Vandals. I shall only re- 
gard such kind of reasoners with that pity which is due to so de- 
plorable a degree of stupidity and ignorance. 

ADDISON. L. 
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Nos decebat 
Lugere ubi esset aliquis in lacem editus, 
Humanae vitse varia reputantes mala : 
At qui labores roorte finisset graves, 
Omnes amicos laude et laetitia exequi. 

KTTRIP. AtXTD TULli. 

'^Then first an infent draws the vital air, 
Officious grief should welcome him to care : 
But joy should life's concluding scene attend, 
And mirth be kept.to grace a dying friend. 

As the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news from tbe natural 
world, as others are from the busy and politic part of mankind, I 
shall translate the following letter, written to an eminent French 
gentleman in this town from Paris, whioh gives us the exit of an 
heroine, who is a pattern of patienoe and generosity. 

" Paris, AprillS, 1712. 

"SlRi 

" It is so many years since you left your native country, that I 
am to tell you the characters of your nearest relations as much as 
if you were an utter stranger to th6m. The occasion of this is to 
give you an account of the death of Madame de Villacerfe, whose 
departure out of this life I know not whether a man of your philoso- 
phy will call unfortunate or not, since it was attended with some cir- 
cumstances as much to be desired as to be lamented. She was 
ber whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, and was always 
honoured for an evenness of temper and greatness of mind. On 
the 10th instant that lady was taken with an indisposition which 
confined her to her chamber, but was such as was too slight to 
make her take a sick bed, and yet too grievous to admit of any 
satisfaction in being out of it It is notoriously known, that some 
years ago Monsieur Festeau, one of the most considerable surgeons 
in Paris, was desperately in love with this lady. Her quality 
placed her above any application to her on the account of his pas- 
sion : but as a woman always has some regardto the person whom 
she believes to be her real admirer, she noiw took it icL \\fix \!i^<^ 
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^upon advice of her physicians to lose some of her blood) to send 
tor Monsieur Festeau on that occasion. I happened to be there at 
that time, and my near relation gave me the privilege to be pre- 
sent. As soon as her arm was stripped bare, and he began to press 
it in order to raise the vein, his colour changed, and I observed 
him seized with a sudden tremor, which made me take the liberty 
to speak of it to my cousin with some apprehension. She smiled ; 
and said, she knew M. Festeau had no inclination to do her injury. 
He seemed to recover himself, and smiling also proceeded in his 
work. Immediately after the operation, he cried out that he was 
the most unfortunate of all men, for that he had opened an artery 
instead of a vein. It is as impossible to express the artist's dis- 
traction as the patient's composure. I will not dwell on little cir- 
cumstances, but go 09 to imorm you, that within three days time 
it was thought necessary to take on her arm. She was so far from 
using Festeau as it would be natural for one of a lower spirit to 
treat him, that she would not let him be absent from any consulta- 
tion about her present condition, and on every occasion asked 
whether he was satisfied in the measures that were taken about her. 
Before this last operation she ordered her will to be drawn, and 
after having been about a quarter of an hour alone, she bade the 
surgeoDs, of whom poor Festeau was one, go on in their work. I 
know not how to give you the terms of art ; but there appeared 
such symptoms after the amputation of her arm, that it was visible 
she could not live four and twenty hours. Her behaviour was so 
magnanimous throughout this whole afiair, that I was particularly 
curious in taking notice of what passed, as her fate approaches 
nearer and nearer, and took notes of what she said to all about her, 
particularly word for word what she spoke to M. Festeau, which 
was as follows. — 

" * Sir, you give me inexpressible sorrow for the anguish with 
which I see you overwhelmed. I am removed to all intents and 
purposes from the interests of human life, therefore I am to begin 
to think like one wholly unconcerned in it I do not consider you 
as one by whose error I have lost my life : no, you are my bene- 
factor, as you have hastened my entrance into a happy immortality. 
This is my sense of this accident; but the world in which you 
live may have thoughts of it to your disadvantage ; I have there- 
fore taken care to provide for you in my will, and have placed you 
above what you have to fear from their ill nature.' 

'' While this excellent woman spoke these words, Festeau looked 
as if he received a condemnation to die, instead of a pension for 
his life. Madame de Yillacerfe lived till eight of the clock the 
next night ; and though she must have laboured under the most 
exquisite torments, she possessed^ her mind with so wonderful a 
patience, that one may rather say she ceased to breathe, than she 
died at that hour. You, who had not the happiness to be per- 
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sonallj known to this lady, have nothing hut to rejoice in the 
honour you had of being related to so great merit ; but we, who 
have lost her conversation, cannot so easily resign our own happi- 
ness by reflection upon hers. 

" I am, Sir, your aflectionate kinsman, 

" And most obedient humble servant, 
** Paul Begnaud." 

There hardly can' be a greater instance of an heroic mind, tlian 
the unprejudiced manner in which this lady weighed this misfor- 
tune. The regard of life itself could not make her overlook the 
contrition of the unhappy man, whose more than ordinary concern 
for her was all his guilt. It would certainly be of singular use to 
human society to have an exact account of this lady's ordinary 
conduct, which was crowned by so uncommon magnanimity. Such 
greatness was not to be acquired in the last article, nor is it to be 
doubted but it was a constant practice of all that is praiseworthy, 
which made her capable of beholding death, not as the dissolution, 
but consummation of her life. 

STEELE. T. 
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• 



Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidehbuB 

HOB. ABS POET. ISO. 

— What we hear moyes less than what we see. boscommon. 

Milton, after having represented in vision the history of mankind 
to the first great period of nature, dispatches the remaining part of 
it in narration. He has devised a very handsome reason for the 
Angel's proceeding with Adam after this manner; though doubtless 
the true reason was, the difficulty which the poet would have found 
to have shadowed out so mixed and complicated a story in visible 
objects. I could wish, however, that the author had done it, what- 
ever pains it might have cost him. To give my opinion freely, I 
think that the exhibiting part of the history of mankind in vision, 
and part in narrative, is as if an historv-painter should put in 
colours one-half of his subject, and write down the remaining part 
of it. If Milton's poem flags anywhere, it is in this narration, 
where in some places the author has been so attentive to his 
divinity, that he has neglected his poetry. The narration, how- 
ever, rises very happily on several occasions, where the subject is 
capable of poetical ornaments, as particularly in the confusion 
which he describes among the builders of Babel, and in his short 
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sketch of the plagues of Egypt. The storm of hail and fire, with 
the darkness tiiisit overspread the lahd for three days, are described 
with great strength. The beautiful passaige which follows, is raised 
upon noble hints in Scripture. 

" ■ Thui with ten wounds 
The river dragon tam'd at length sabmits 
To let his sojonmers depart, and oft 
t Hnmbles his stubborn heart, bat still, as ice 
More hardened after thaw, ' till in his rage 
Pursuing whom he late dismissed, the sea 
Swallows him with his host, but them lets pass 
As on dry land between two crystal walls, 
Aw'd by the rod of Hoses so to stand 
Divided " 

The river dragon is an allusion to the crocodile, which inhabits 
the Nile, from whence Bgypt derives her plenty. This allusion is 
taken from that sublime passage in Ezekiel, "Thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the 
great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers, which hath said, 
My river is mine own, and I have made it for myself." Milton has 
given us another very noble and poetical image in the same 
description, which is copied almost word for word out of the 
history of Moses. — 

" All night he will pursue, but his approach 
Darkness defends between till morning watch; 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, wiU trouble aU his hostj 
And craze their chariot wheels ; when by command 
Moses once more his potent rod extends 
Over the sea : the sea his rod obeys : 
On their embattell'd ranks the wayes return 
And overWhehn their war " 

As the principal design of this episode was to give Adam an 
idea of the holy person who was to reinstate human nature in thai 
happiness and perfection from which it had fallen, the poet con- 
fines himself to the line of Abraham, from whence the Messiah 
was to descend. The angel is described as seeing the patriarch 
actually travelling towards the Land of Promise, which gives a 
particular liveliness to this part of the narration. — 

'* I see him, but thou canst not, with what feith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, and native soil 
Ur of Chaldea, passing now the ford 
To Haran ; after him a cumbrous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous servitude ; 
Not wandering poor, but trusting all his wealth 
With God, who called him, in a land unknown. 
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Canaan he now attains; I see hi^ tenti . 
Pitch'd about Sechc^m, and the neighbituring plaiB 
Of Moreh j there by promise he receires 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 
From Hamath northward to the desert south ; 
, (Things by their names I call, though yet unnam'd)." 

As Virgil's vision in th^ sixth -ZEneid probably gave Milton the 
hint of this whole episode, the last line is a translation of the 
verse where Anchises mentions the names of places, which they 
were to bear hereafter. — 

*' Hsec turn nomi^a erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terrae." 

The poet has very finely represented the joy and gladness of 
heart which arises in Adam upon his discovery of the Messiah, 
As he sees his day at a distance through types and shadows, he 
rejoices in it; but when he finds the redemption of man completed, 
and Paradise again renewed, he hreaks forth in raptiure and tran- 
sport.— 

'^ goodness infinite, goodness immense ! 
. Tli^t ail this good of evil shall produce/' &c. 

I have hinted in my sixth paper on Milton, that an heroic 
poem, according to the opipion of the best critics, ought to end 
happily, and leave the mind of the reader, after haying conducted 
il through many douhts and fears, sorrows and (disquietudes, 
in a state of tranquillity and satisfaction. Milr(^^J|ble, which 
had so many other qualifications to recommend iv^&J^deficient 
in this particular. It is here, therefore, that the poet has shown a 
most exquisite judgment, as well as the finest invention, by finding 
out a method to supply this natural defect in his subject. Ac- 
cordingly he leaves the adversary of mankind, in the last view 
which he gives us of him, under the lowest state of mortification 
and disappointment. We see him chewing ashes, grovelling in the 
dust, and loaden with supernumerary pains and torments. On the 
contranr, our two first parents are comforted by dreams and visions, 
cheered with promises of salvation, and in a manner raised to a 
greater happiness than that which they had forfeited. In short, 
Satan is represented miserable in the I^eight of his triumphs, and 
Adam triumphant in the height of mi^nr. 

Milton's poem ends very nobly. The last speeches of Adam and 
the Archangel are full of moral and instructive sentiments. The 
sleep that fell upon Eve, and the e;fiects it had in quieting the dis- 
orders 9.f her mind, produces the same kind of consolation in the 
reader, who cannot peruse the last beautiful speech, which is as- 
cribed to the mother of mankind, withput a secret pleasur4had 
satisfaction. — 

** Whence thou retum'st, and whither went*st, I know 
For GK>d is also in sleep, and dreams advise \ 
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Wliicb he hath sent |«opitioiii, some great good 

Presaffing. since with sorrow and heart's distress 

Weaned I fell asleep : but now lead on ; 

In me is no delay ; with thee to go. 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay. 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 

Art all things under heay'n, all places thou. 

Who for my wilful crime art banish'd hence. 

This further consolation yet secure 

I carry hence ; though dl by me is lost. 

Such feyour I unworthy am Touchsaf d 

By me the promised seed shall all restore." 

The following lines which conclude the poem, rise In a most 
glorious blaze of poetical images and expressions. 

Heliodorus in his iBtbiopics acquaints us, that the motion of 
the gods differs from that of mortals, as the former do not stir their 
feet, nor proceed step by step, but slide over tbe surface of the 
earth by an uniform swimming of the whole body. The reader 
may observe with how poetical a description Milton has attributed 
the same kind of motion to the angels who were to take possession 
of Paradise. 

" So spake our mother Eve ; and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd, but nnswer*d not ; for now too nigh 
Th' archangel stood, and from the other hill 
To their fix*d station, all in bright array 
The cherubim descended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 
Sis'n from a river, o'er the marish glides, 
And gathers ground fast at the lab'rer s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd. 
The brandish'd sword of G^d before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet " 

The author helped his invention in the following passage, by 
reflecting on the behaviour of the angel who in holy writ has the 
conduct of Lot and his family. The circumstances drawn from 
that relation are very gracefully made use of on this occasion. 

'' In either hand the hast'ning angel caught / 

Our lingering parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fost 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd. 
They looking back," &c. 

The scene which our first parents are surprised with upon their 
loc^ng back on Paradise, wonderfully strikes the reader*s imagina- 
tidn, as nothing can be more natural than the tears they shed on 
that occasion. 

'< They looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 
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Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms : 
Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them soon ; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Froridence their guide/* 

If I' might presume to offer at the smallest alteration in this 
divine work, I should, think the poem would end better with the 
passage here quoted, than with the two verses which follow. — 

" They hand in hand, with wand'ring steps and slow, 
Throu((h Eden took their solitary way." 

These two verses, though they have their beauty, fall very much 
below the foregoing passage, and renew in the mind of the reader 
that anguish which was pretty well laid by that consideration — 

'' The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide." 

The number of books in " Paradise Lost" is equal to those of the 
^neid. Our author in his first edition has divided his poem into 
ten books, but afterwards l^roke the seventh and the eleventh each 
of them into two different books by the help of some small additions. 
This second division was made with great judgment, as any one 
may see who will be at the pains of examining it. It was not done 
for the sake of such a chimerical beauty as that of resembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more just and regular disposi- 
tion of this great work. • 

Those who have read Bossu, and many of the critics who have 
written since his time, will not pardon me if I do not find out the 
particular moral which is inculcated in " Paradise Lost" Though I 
can by no means think with the last-mentioned French author, 
that an epic writer first of all pitches upon a certain moral as the 
groundwork and foundation of his poem, and afterwards finds out 
a story to it, I am however of opinion, that no just heroic poem 
ever was or can be made, from whence one great moral may not 
be deduced. That which reigns in Milton, is the most universal 
and most useful that can be imagined. It is in short this, that 
obedience to the will of God makes men happy, and that disobe- 
dience makes them miserable. This is visibly the moral of the 
principal fable, which turns upon Adam and Eve, who continued 
m Paradise while they kept the command that was given them, 
and were driven out of it as soon 9,s they had transgressed. This 
is likewise the moral of the principal episode, which shows us how 
an innumerable multitude of angels fell from their state of bliss, 
and were cast into hell upon their disobedience. Besides this 
great moral, which may be looked upon as the soul of the fable, 
there are an infinity of under-morals, which are to be drawn from 
the several parts of the poem, and which makes this work more 
useful and instructive than any other poem in oxi:^ W\^^<^<^« 
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Those who have criticised on the Odyssey, the Iliad, and iEneid, 
have taken a great deal of pains to fix the number of mouths and 
days contained in the action of each of those poems. If any one 
thinks it worth his while to examine this particular in Milton, he 
will find, that from Adam's first appearance in the fourth book, to 
his expulsion from Paradise in the twelifth, the author reckons ten 
days. As for that part of the action which is described in the three 
first books, as it does not pass within the regions of nature, I have 
before observed that it is not subject to any calculations of time. 

I have now finished my observations on a work which does an 
honour to the English nation. I have taken a general view of it 
under these foiu* heads, the fable, the characters, the sentiments, 
and the language, and made each of them the subject of a parti- 
cular paper. I have in the n'ext place spoken of the censiurea which 
our author may incur under each of these heads, which i have con- 
fined to two papers, though I might have enlarged the number, if I 
had been disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a subject. I beiieve, 
however, that the severest reader will not find any little fault in 
heroic poetry, which this author has fallen into, that does not come 
under one of those heads among which I have distributed his several 
blemishes. After having thus treated at large of ** Paradise Lost," 
I could not think it sufficient to have celebrated this poem in the 
whole without descending to particulars. T have therefore be- 
stowed a paper upon each book, and endeavoured not only to 
prove that the poem is beautiful in general, but to point out its 
particular beauties ; and to determine wherein they consist, I have 
endeavoured to show how some passages are beautified by being 
sublime, others by being soft, others by being natural: which of 
them are recommended by the passion, which by the moral, which 
by the sentiment, and which by the expression. I have likewise 
endeavoured to show how the genius of the poet shines by a happy 
invention, a distant allusion, or a judicious imitation; how he has 
copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raised his own imagina- 
tions by the use which he has made of several poetical passages 
in Scripture. I might have inserted also several passages in 
Tasso, which our author has imitated ; but, as I do not look upon 
Tasso to be a sufficient voucher, I would not perplex my reader 
with such quotations as might do more honour to the Italian than 
the English poet. In short, I have endeavoured to particularize 
those innumerable kinds of beauty which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are essential to poetry, and which may be 
met with in the works of this great author. Had I thought, at my 
first engaging in this design, that it would have led me to so great 
a length, 1 believe I should never have entered upon it ; but the 
kind reception which it has met with among those whose judgments 
I have a value for, as well as the uncommon demands which my 
bookseller tells me have been made for these particular discourses. 
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give me no reason to repent of the padns I have heen at in 
composing them. 

ADDISON. L. 

No. 370. MONDAY, MAY 5, 1732. 



Totufl munduB agit histrioneHi. 

— An the world's a stage. SHAKfi^BABi. 

Many of my fair readers, as weU as very gay and wqII received 
persons of the other sex, are extremely perplexed at the Latin 
sentences at the head of my speculatioi;is. I do not know whether 
I ought not to indulge them with translations of each of them : 
however, I have to-day taken down from the top of the stage in 
Drury-lane, a hit of Latin which often staods in their view, and 
signifies, that " The whole world acts tjie player." It is certain, 
that if we look all aroimd us, and hehold the different employ- 
ments of mankind, you hardly see one who is not, as the player is, 
in an assumed character. The lawyer, who is vehement and loud in 
a cause wherein he l^nows he has not the truth of the question on 
his side, is a player as to the personated pact, hut incompar^hly 
nieaner than he as to the prostitution of hiniself for hire ; hecause 
the pleader's falsehood introduces injustice ; the plaver feigns for 
no other end but to divert or instruct you. The divine, whose 
passions transport him to say anything with any view but pro> 
moting tli« interests of true piety and religioA, is a player witti a 
still greater imputation of guilt, in proportion to his depreciating 
a character more sacred. Consider all the different pursuits and 
employments of men, and you will find half their actions te9d to 
nothing else but disguise and imposture ; and all that is done which 
proceeds not from a man's very self, is the action of a player. For 
this reason it is that I make so frequent znentipn of the stc^e. lit 
is with me a ma^r of the highest considera^tipn, what parts are 
well or ill performed, what passions or senliinents are indulged 
or cultivated, and consequently what manners and cus^ms are 
transfused from the stage to the world, which reciprocallv i^8.te 
each other. As the writers of epic poems in^troduce shadowy per- 
sons, and represent vices and virtues imder the ohfU^acters of >metn 
and women ; so I, who am a Spectator in ithe world, may perhaps 
sometimes make use of the names of the actors on the stage to 
represent or admonish those who transact affairs in the world. 
When I am commending Wilks for representing the tenderness of 
a husband and a father' in *' Macbeth, the contrition of a refbnped 
prodigal in " Harry the Fourth," the winning emptiness of a young 
man of good nature and wealth in " The Trip to th^ .^-wViXfe^V ^^ 

VOL. III. '». 
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officiousness of an artfi^l servant in " The Fox ;" when I thus 
celebrate Wilks, I talk to aU the world who are engaged in any of 
those circumstances. If I were to speak of merit neglected, mis- 
applied or misunderstood, might I not saj Estcourt has a great 
capacity ? But it is not the interest of others who bear a figure on 
the stage, that his talents were understood ; it is their business to 
impose upon him what cannot become him, or keep out of his 
hands anything in which he would shine. Were one to raise a 
suspicion of himself in a man who passes upon the world for a fine 
thing, in order to alarm him one might say, if Lord Foppington 
were not on the stage (Gibber acts the false pretensions to a gen- 
teel behaviour so very justly), he would have in the generality of 
mankind more that would admire than deride him. When we 
come to characters directly comical, it is not to be imagined what 
effect a well regulated stage would have upon men's manners. 
The craft of an usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, the awkward 
roughness of a fellow of half courage, the ungraceful mirth of a 
creature of half wit, might be for ever put out of countenance by 
proper parts for Dogget. Johnson, by acting Corbacchio the 
other night, must have given all who saw him a thorough detesta- 
tion of aged avarice. The petulancy of a peevish old fellow, who 
loves and hates he knows not why, is very excellently performed by 
the ingenious Mr. William Penkethman,* in " The Fop's Fortune ; ' 
where in the character of Don Cholerick Snap Shorto de Testy, he 
answers no questions but to those whom he likes, and wants no 
account of anything from those he approves. Mr. Penkethman is 
also master of as many faces in the dumb-scene as can be expected 
from a man in the circumstances of being ready to perish out of 
fear and hunger. He wonders throughout the whole scene very 
masterly, without neglecting his "victuals If it be, as I have heard 
it sometime^ mentioned, a great qualification for the world to fol- 
lo^w business and pleasure too, what is it in the ingenious Mr. Pen- 
kethman to represent a sense of pleasure and pain at the same 
time ; as you may see him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a stage ought to be wholly suppressed, or 
judiciously encouraged, while there is one in the nation, men 
turned for regular pleasure cannot employ their thoughts more 
usefully for the diversion of mankind, than by convincing them 
that it is in themselves to raise this entertainment to the greatest 
height. It would be a great improvement, as well as embellish- 
ment to the theatre, if dancing were more regarded, and taught to 
all the actors. One who has the advantage of such an agreeable 
girlish person as Mrs. Bicknell.f joined with her capacity of imita- 
tion, could in proper gesture and motion represent all the decent 
characters of female life. An amiable modesty in one aspect of a 

* See Nos. 31, 466. Tatler, Nos. 4, 20, 188. 
t See Tatler, Nos. 3, 11. Ghiardiau, No. 50. 
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dancer, an assumed confidence in another, a sudden joy in 
another, a falling off with an impatience of being beheld, a return 
towards the audience with an unsteady resolution to approach 
them, and a well-acted solicitude to please, would revive in the 
company all the fine touches of mind raised in observing all the 
objects of affection and passion they had before beheld. Such 
elegant entertainments as these would polish the town into judg- 
ment in their gratifications ; and delicacy in pleasure is the first 
step people of condition take in reformation from vice. Mrs. Bick- 
nell has the only capacity for this sort of dancing of any on the 
stage ; and I dare say all who see her performance to-morrow night 
(when sure the romp will do her best for her own benefit) will be 
of my mind. 

STEELE. T. 
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Jamne igitor laudas quod de sapientibus onus 
Eidebati JUV. SAT. x. 28. 

And shall the sage* your approbation win, 
Whose kughbg features wore a constant grin? 

I SHALL communicate to my reader the following letter for the 
entertainment of this day. — 

"Sib, 

" You know very well that our nation is more famous for that 
sort of men who are called * whims ' and * humourists,* than any 
other country in the world ; for which reason it is observed, that 
our English comedy excels that of all other nations in the novelty 
and variety of its characters. 

" Among those innumerable sets of whims which our country 
.produces, there are none whom I have regarded with more curiosity 
than those who have invented any particular kind of diversion for 
the entertainment of themselves or their friends. My letter shall 
single out those who take delight in sorting a company that has 
something of burlesque and ridicule in its appearance. I shall 
make myself understood by the following example. — One of the 
wits of the last age, who was a man of a good estate,f thought 
he never laid out his money better than in a jest: as he was one 
year at the Bath, observing that, in the great confluence of fijie 
people, there were several among them with long chins, a part of 
the visage by which he himself was very much distinguished, he 
invited to dinner half a score of these remarkable persons who had 
their mouths in the middle of their faces. They had no sooner 
* Democritus. t Villiers, the last Duke of Buckin^haisu 
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placed themselves about the table, bnt they be^ran to stare upon 
one another, not being able to imagine what had brou^t them 
together. Our English proverb says, — 

' 'Tis merry in the hall. 
When beardf wag aJL* 

It proved so in the assembly I am now speaking o( who seeing so 
many peaks of liaoes agitated with eating, drinking, and dhcourse, 
and observing all th« chins that were present meeting together 
very oft^n over the centre of the table, every one grew sensible of 
the jest, and came into it with so vkVLch good humour, that they 
lived in strict friendsh^ and alliance from that day forward. 

" The same gentleman some time after packed together a set of 
oglers, as he called them, consisting of such as had an unlucky 
oast in their e;^es. His diversion on tiiis occasion was to see the 
cross bows, mistaken signs, and wrong connivances, that passed 
amidst so many broken and refracted rays of sight 

" The third feast which this merry gentleman exhibited was to 
the stammerers, whom he got together in. a sufficient body to 
fill his table. He bad ordered one of his servants, who was 
placed behind a screen, to write their table talk, which was 
very easy to be dcme without the help of short-hand. It appears 
by the notes which were taken, that though thefr conversation 
never fell, there were not above twenty words spoken dining 
the first course; that, upon serving up the second, one of the 
company was a quarter of an hour in telling them that the duck- 
lings and asparagus were ver^ good; and that another took u|> 
the same time in declaring himself of the same opinion. This 
jest did not, however, go <mao well as the former; &r one of the 
guests being a brave man, and fuller of resentment than he knew 
how to express, went out of the room, and sent the facetious in vijter 
a challenge in writings which« though it was afterwards dropped 
by the interposition of friends, put a stop to these ludicrous enter- 
tainments. 

" Now, Sir, I dare say you will agree witl^ me, that as there is 
no moral in these jests, they o^ght to be discouraged, and looked 
upon rather as pieces of unluckiness than wit. However, as it is 
natural for one man to refine upon the thought of another, and 
impossible for any single person, how great soever his parts may 
be, to invent an art, and bring it to its utmost perfection ; I shall 
here give you an account of an houest gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who upon hearing the character of the wit above mentioned, 
has himself assumed it, and endeavoured to convert it to the bene- 
fit of mankind. He invited half a dozen of his Mends one day to 
dinner, who were each of them famous for inserting several redun 
dant phrases in their discourse, as * I)'ye hear me ? — D'ye see ? — 
That is,— And so, Sir.' Each of his guests making frequent use 
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of his pairticulair elegance^ appeared do rldieuloos to bis neighbour, 
that be could not but reflect ii|>on bimself as appearing equally 
ridiculous to tbe rest of the company. By this means, before they 
had sat long together, every one, talking with the greatest circum- 
spection, and carefully avoiding his favourite expletive, the con- 
versation was cleared of its redundancies, and had a gretiiter quan- 
tity of sense, though less of sound in it. 

" The same well-meaning gendemfan tc^ok occasion at another 
time, to bring together such of his friends as were addicted to a 
foolish habitual custom (rf swearing. In order to show them the 
absurdity of the practice, be had recourse to the invention above- 
mentioned, having placed an amanuensis in a private part of the 
room. After the second bottle, when men open their minds with- 
out reserve, my honest Mend began to take notice of the many 
sonorous but unnecessary words that had passed in his house since 
their sitting down at table, and how much good conversation they 
had lost by giving way to such superfluous phrases. * What a 
tax,' says he, * would they have raised for the poor, had we put 
the laws in execution upon one another !' Every one of them 
took this gentle reproof in good part ; upon which he told them, 
that, knowing their convwsation would have no secrets in it, he 
had ordered it to be taken down in writing, and, for the humour- 
sake would read it to them, if they pleased. There were ten sheets 
of it, which might have been reduced to two, had there not been 
those abominable interpolations I have before mentioned. Upon 
the reading of it in cold blood, it looked rather like a conference of 
fiends than of men. In short, every one trembled at himself upon 
bearing calmly what he had pronounoed amidst the heat and inad- 
vertenoy of discourse. 

" £ fiball ovlj mention another occasion wherein he made use of 
the same inventicm to cure a cbflbrent kind of men, who are the 
pests of all poHte eonveraalacm, and murder time as much as either 
of the two former, though they do it more innocently ; I mean that 
dull generation of story-tellers. My friend got together about half- 
a dozen of his acquAintance, who were infected with this strange 
malady^ The first day one of them setting down, entered upon 
the siege of Namur, which lasted till four o'clock, their time of 
parting. The second day a North Briton took possession of the 
discourse, which it was impossible to get out of his hands so long 
as the company stayed together The ^ird day was engrossed 
afW the same manner by a story of the same length. They at 
last began to »flect upon this barbarous way of treating one an- 
othcc, and by this means awakened out of that lethargy with which 
each of them had been seized for several years- 

*• As you have somewhere declared, that extraordinary and un- 
common characters of mankind are the game which you delight in, 
and as I look upon you to be the greateal wgot^svassi^ ot^ -& ^o^ 
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please, the Nimrod among this species of writers, I thought this 
discovery would not he unacceptable to you. 

"lam, Sir, Ac" 

ADDISON.* I. 
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Fudet haec opprobria nobis 

Et did potuisse, et non potnisse^ refelU. 

OTID. XBTAX. I. 75d. 

To hear an open slander, is a corse ; 

But not to find an answer, is a worse. DKTDmr. 

"May 6, 1712. 
"Mr. Spectator, 
" I AM sexton of the parish of Govent-garden, and complained to 
you some time ago, as I was tolling into prayers at eleven in the 
morning, crowds of people of quality hastened to assemhle at a 
puppet show on the other side of the garden. I had at the same 
time a very great disesteetn for Mr. Powell and his little thought- 
less commonwealth, as if they had enticed the gentry into tho^e 
wanderings : but let that be as it will, I am now convinced of the 
honest intentions of the said Mr. Powell and company ; and send 
this to acquaint you, that he has given all the profits Vhich shall 
arise tomorrow night by his play to the use of the poor charity 
children of this parish. I have been informed, Sir, that in Hol- 
land all persons who set up any show, or act any stage-play, be the 
actors either of wood and wire, or flesh and blood, are obliged to pay 
out of their gain such a proportion to the honest and industrious 
poor in the neighbourhood: by this means they make diversion 
and pleasure pay a tax to labour and industry. I have been told 
also, that all the time of Lent, in Boman Catholic countries, the 
persons of condition administer to the necessities of the poor, and 
attend the beds of lazars and disesLsed persons. Our Protestant 
ladies and gentlemen are so much to seek for proper ways of 
passing time, that they are obliged to punchinello for knowing 
what to do with themselves. "Since the case is so, I desire only 
you would entreat our people of quality, who are not to be inter- 
rupted in their pleasure to thinK of the practice of any moral 
duty, that they would at least fine for their sins, and give some- 
thing to these poor children ; a little out of their luxury and super- 

* It has been supposed that the Letters of Addison, with the signature C 
were written at Chelsea ; those with L jit London,; and those with I at 
Islington. 
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fluity would atone, in some measure, for the wanton use of the rest 
of their fortunes, It would not, methinks, he amiss, if the ladies 
who haunt the cloisters and passages of the playhouse, w^re, upon 
every offence, obliged to pay to this excellent institution of schools 
of charity. This method would make offenders themselves do ser- 
Tice to the public. But in the mean time, I desire you would pub- 
lish this voluntary reparation which Mr. Powell does our parish, 
for the noise he has made in it by the constant ratding of coaches, 
drums, trumpets, triumphs, and battles. The destruction of Troy, 
adorned with Highland dances, tire to make up the entertainment 
of all who are so well disposed as not to forbear a light entertain- 
ment, for no other reason but that it is to do a good action. 
" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Ralph Bellfrt. 

" I am credibly informed, that all the insinuations which a cer 
tain writer made against Mr. Powell* at the Bath, are false and 
groundless." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" My employment, which is that of a broker, leading me often 
. into taverns about the Exchange, has given me occasion to ob- 
serve a certain enormity, which I shall here submit to your ani- 
madversion. In three or four of these taverns, I have, at different 
times, taken notice of a precise set of people, with grave counten- 
ances, short wigs, black clothes, or aark camlet trimmed with 
black, and mourning gloves and hatbands, who meet on certain 
days at each tavern successively, and keep a sort of moving club. 
Having often met with their faces, and observed a certain slinking 
way in their dropping in one after another, I had the curiosity to 
inquire into their characters, being the rather moved to it by their 
agreeing in the singularity of their dress ; and I find, upon due 
examination, they are a knot of parish clerks, who have taken a 
fancy to one another, and perhaps settle the bills of mortality over 
their half-pints. I have so great a value and veneration for any 
who have out even an assenting amen in the service of religion, 
that I am afraid lest these persons should incur some scandal by 
this practice ; and would therefore have them, without raillery, 
advised to send the Florence and pullets home to their own houses, 
and not pretend to live as well as the overseers of the poor. 
" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" Humphry Transfer." 

'^Mayetli. 
".Mr. Spectator, 
" I WAS last Wednesday ni^tat a tavern in the city, among a 
set of men who call themselves * The Lawyers* €lub ' You must 

•See No. 277. 
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know, Sir, this club consists only of attorneys; and at this meeting 
every one proposes the cause he has then in hand to the board, 
upon which each member gives his judgment according to the ex- 
perience he has met with. If it happens that any one puts a ease 
of which they have had no precedent, it is noted downbYjtfaor 
clerk. Will Goosequill (who registers all their proceedings), that 
one of them may eo the next day with it to a counsel. This in* 
deed is commendable, and ought to . be the principal end oi their 
meeting; but had you been there to have heard them relate their 
methods of managing a cause, their manner of drawing out their 
bills, and in short, their arguments upon the scTeral ways of 
abusing their clients, with the applause that is given to him who 
has done it most artfully, you would before now have given your 
remarks on them. They are so conscious that their discoiu-ses 
ought to be kept a secret, that they are veiycautious of admitting 
any person who is not of their profession. W hen any who are not 
of the law are let in, the person who introduces him says, he is a 
very honest gendeman, and he is taken in, as their cant is. to pa^ 
costs. I am admitted, upon the recommendation of one of their 
principals, as a very honest, good-natured fellow, that w^ never be 
in a plot, and only desires to drink his bottle and smoke his pipe. 
You have formerly remarked upon several sorts of clubs ; aiw as 
the tendency of this is oixl^ to increase fraud imd deceit, I hope 
you will please to take notice of it 

" I am, with respect, your humble servant, 

•'H.A.- 
STEELE. T. 
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PaHit enim vifiuBi q»ecie vivtittis et amimi. 

JUY. SAT, XIV. lOd. 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue'afiur disguise. 

And in her borrowed form escapes inquiring eyes. 

Mb. Locke, in his treatise of " Human Understanding,*' has 
spent two chapters upon the abuse of words. The first and most 
palpable abuse of words, he says, is when they are used without 
clear and distinct ideas ; the second, when we are so inconstant 
and unsteady in the application of them, that we sometimes use 
them to signify one idea, sometimes another. He adds, that the 
result of our contemplations and reasonings, while we have no 
precise ideas fixed to our words must needs be very confused and 
absurd. To avoid this inconvenience, more especially in moral 
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disootnrses, where the same word should constantly be used in the 
same sense, he earnestly recommends the use of definitions. ** A 
definition,'* says he, *' is the only way whereby the precise meaning 
of moral words can be known." He therefore accuses those of 
great negligence, who discourse of moral things with the least ob- 
scurity in the terms they make use of, since upon the fore-men- 
tioned ground he does not scruple to sav, that he thinks " morality 
i» cafWtAe of demonstration as weU as the mathematics." 

I know no two words that haye been more abused by the difier- 
eiit and wrong interpretations which are put upon them, than 
those two, modesty and as&iurance. To say, such a one is a modest 
man, sometimes indeed passes for a good character; but at pre- 
sent is yery often used to signify a sheepish awkward fellow, who 
has neithw good ln«edittg, politeness, nor any knowledge of the 
worid. 

Again, a man of assuibnce, though at first it only denoted a per- 
son of a free and op^ carriage, is how yery usually applied to a 
profligate wretch, who can break through all the rules of decency 
and morality without a bltisb. 

i shall eiMeayour therefore in this essay to restore these words 
to their true meaning, to preyent the idea of modesty from being 
ocmlbmided with that of sheepishness, and to hitider impudence 
from passing for assuraiijce. 

If I was put to define modesty, I would call it, " the reflexion of 
an bigenious * mind, either when a man has committed an action 
for which he censures himself, or fancies that he is exposed to the 
censure of others. 

For this reason a man truly modest is as much so when he is 
alone a& in company, and as subject to a blush in his closet, as 
when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to h«ye met with any instance of modesty 
with which I am so well pleased, as that celebrated one of the 
yOung prince^ whose ftuther being a tributary king to the Bomans, 
had several oomplaints laid against him l>efbre t^e senate, as ai 
^rrant and mpressor of his su^eots. The prince went to Rome to 
defaad his fluther ; but coming into the senate, and hearing a mul- 
titwle of eiimes ppoyed upon him, was so oppressed when it came 
lo hia torn to vpesk, that he was unable to utter a word. The 
storr tefis us, that the fathers were more moyed at this instance of 
modesty and ingenuityf than they could bays been by the most 
pathetic oration ; and, in short, pardoned the guilty father Icxr this 
early promise of yirtue in the son. 

I take *' assurance to be the fiEU)ulty of possessing a man^s self, or 
of sa^ng and doing indifierent things \pihout any uneasiness or 
emotion in the mind." That which generally giyea a man assurano^ 

* Ingenious seems to be heie used for ingenuous. 

f Ingenuity ■eemi here to be used in Xh» eei^ Qi kk^Tx^y.^^»s)««a^ 
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is a moderate knowledge of tbe world, but above all a mind fixed 
and determined in itself to do nothing against the rules of honour 
and decenc;jr. An open and assured behaviour is the natural con- 
sequence of such a resolution. A man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time misinterpreted, retires within himself, and, 
from a consciousness of his own integrity, assumes force enough to 
despise the little censures of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherish and encourage in himself the 
modesty and assurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without assurance is liable to be made uneasy by the 
folly or ill nature of every one he converses with. A man without 
modesty is lost to all sense of honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable that the prince above-mentionedpos- 
sessed both these qualifications in a vepy eminent degree, mth- 
out assurance he would never have undertaken to speak before the 
most august assembly in the world ; without moaesty he would 
have pleaded the cause he had taken upon him though it had ap- 
peared ever so scandalous. 

From what has been said, it is plain that modesty and assur- 
ance are both amiable, and may very well meet in the same 
person. When they «ire thus mixed and blended togetiier, they 
con^pose what we endeavour to express when we say, " a modest 
assurance ;" by which we understand the just mean between bash- 
fulness and impudence. 

I shall conclude with observing, that as the same man may be 
both modest and assured, so it is also possible for the same person 
to be both impudent and bashful 

We have frequent .instances- of thisx)dd kind of mixture in people 
of depraved minds.and mean education ; who, though they are not 
able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce a sentence without con- 
fusion, can voluntarily commit the greatest villanies or most inde- 
cent actions. 

Such a person seems to have made a resolution to do ill even in 
spite of himself, and in defiance of all those checks and restraints 
his temper and complexion seem to have laid in his way. 

Upon the whole, I woul4 endeavour to establish this maxim, 
that the practice of virtue is the most proper method to give a man 
a becoming assurance in his words and. actions. Gmlt always 
seeks to shelter itself in one of .the extremes, and is sometimes at- 
tended with, both. 

BUDOEii X. 
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Nil actum credens, dmn quid raperesset agendum. 

iiTO. II. 667. 

He reckons not the paal;, while aught remun'd 

Great to be done, or mighty to1)e gain*d. bowb. 

Thebe is a fault, which, though common, wants a name. It is 
the very contrary to procrastination. As we lose the present hour 
hy delaying from day to day to. execute what we ought to do imme- 
diately, so most of us take occasion to sit still and throw away the 
time in our possession, by retrospect on what is past, imagining we 
have already acquitted ourselves and established our characters in 
the sight of mankind. But when we thus put a value upon our- 
selves for what w<e have already done, any farther than to explain 
ourselves in order to assist <)ur future conduct, that will give us an 
overweening opinion of our merit, to the prejudice of our present 
industry. The great rule, methinks, should be, to manage the in- 
stant in which we «tand, with fortitude, equanimity, and modera- 
tion, according to men*s respective ciacumstances. If our past 
actions reproach us, they oannot be atoned for by our own severe 
reflections so effectually as by a contrary behaviour. If they are 
praiseworthy, the memory of them is of no use but to act suitably 
to them. Thus a good pxesent behaviour is an implicit repentance 
for any miscarriage in what is past; but present slackness will not 
make up for past activity. Tune has swallowed/ up all that we 
contemporades did yesterday, as irrevocably as it has the actions 
of the antediluvians. But we are again awake, and what shall we 
do tooday, to-day which passes while «we are-yet speaking? Shall we 
remember the folly of last night,or resolve upon the exercise of virtue 
to-morrow? Last night is certainly gone, and to-morrow may never 
arrive. This instant make use of. Can you oblige any man of 
honour and virtue ? Do it immediately. Can you visit a sick 
friend? Will it revive him to see you enter, and suspend your 
own ease and pleasure to comfort his weakness, and hear the im- 
pertinences of a wretch in nain? Dp not stay to take coach, but 
begone. Your mistress will bring sorrow, and^your bo4;tle ^nadness. 
Go to neither. — Such virtues and diversions as these-. are mentioned 
It^ecause they occur to all men. But every man is sufficiently con- 
vinced that to suspend the uscof the .present jnoment, and resolve 
better for the future only, is an unpardonable folly What I at- 
tempted to consider, was the mischief of setting such a value upoi^i 
what is past, as to think we have done enough. Let a man hav^ 
filled all the offices of life with the highest dignity tUI ^^^^ti^xda^x 
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and begin to live only to himself to-day, he must expect he will in 
the effects upon his reputation be oonndered as the man who died 
yesterday. The man who distinguishes himself from the rest, 
stands in a press of people ; those before him intercept his progress, 
and those behind him, if he does not urge on, will tread him down. 
GsBsar, of whom it was said, that he thought nothing done while 
there wae anything left for him to do, went on in performing the 
greatest exnioits, without assuming to himself a privilege of taking 
rest upon tne foundation of the merit of his former actions. It 
was the manner of that glorious captain, to write down what 
scenes he had passed through; but it was rather to keep his affairs 
in method, and capable of a clear review, in case they should be 
examined by others, than that he built a renown upon anything 
that was past. I shall produce two fragments of his to demonstrate 
that it was his rule of life to support himself rather by what he 
should perform, than what he had done already. In the tablet 
which he wore about him the same vear in which he obtained the 
battle of Pharsalia, there were found these loose notes of his own 
conduct It is supposed, by the circumstances they alluded to, 
that they might be set down the evening of the same night. 

** My part is now but begun, and my glory must be sustained 
by the use I make of this victory ; otherwise my loss will be greater 
than that of Pompey. Our personal reputation will rise or fall as 
we bear our respective fortunes. All my private enemies among 
the prisoners shall be spared. I will forget this, in order to obtain 
such another day. Trebutius is ashamed to see me : I will go to 
his tent, and be reconciled in private. Give all the men of honour, 
who take part with me, the terms I offered before the battle. Let 
them owe this to their friends who have been long in mr interests. 
Pow^ is weak^ied by the frill use of it, but extended by modera- 
tion. Galbinius is proud, and will be servile in his present for- 
tune : let him wait Send for Stertinius : he is modest and his 
virtue is worth gaining. I have cooled my heart with reflection, 
and am fit to rejoice with the army to-morrow. He is a popular 

feneral who can expose himself like a private man during a battle ; 
ut he is more popular who can rejoice but like a private man after 
a victory.** 

What is pardculariy proper for the example of all who pretend to 
industry in the pursuit of honour and virtue is, that this hero was 
more than ordinarily solicitous about his reputation, when a com- 
mon mind would have thought itself in security, and given itself a 
loose to joy and triumph. Biit though this is a very great instance 
of his temper, I must confess I am more taken with his reflections 
when he retired to his closet in some disturbance upon the repeated 
iU omens of Calphumia's dream, the ni^ht before his death. The 
liteml tranahtion of that fragment ahaW coTic\\3A^ \Jd\s^%^\. 
''BeitBo then. If I am to ^e to-moTroN?,\)a«^^*^^^^^'^'^ T>.m\ft^^ 
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to-morrow. It will not be then, because I am wililng it should be 
then: nor shall I escape it, because I am unwilUng. It is in the 
gods wl^en, but in myself how I shall die. If Galphumia's dreams 
ajre fumes of ind^stion, how shall I behold the day after to-morrow ? 
If they are from the gods, their admonition is not to prepare me *to 
escape from their decree, but to meet it. I have lived to a fulness 
of days and of glory ; what is there that Csesar has not done with as 
much honour as ancient heroes? Csesar has not yet died ; Gsesar 
is prepared to die." 

STEELE. ^ T. 
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Nop possidentem mnlta yooayeiM 
Becte beaituBi : rectiiu oocupat 
Nomen beati, qui dfionun 
Muneribus sapienter VLt^, 
Divamque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejusque letho flagitium timet. 



H0&. i, OD. iz. 4^. 



We barbaroiuly call those bless'd^ 
Who are of largest tenements possess'd. 
While swelling coffers break their owner's rest. 
More truly happy those who can 
Grovem that Httfe empire, man ; 

Who spend their treasure freely, as 'twos giv'n 

By the large boanty of indulg^t hear'n $ 

Who, in a iix'd, unalterable 6tate» 

Smile at the doubtful tide af fiito, 

And scorn alike her friendship and her hate ; 

Who poison less tjiian fidsehood fear. 

Loth to purchase life so dear. STBPKsr. 

I HAVE more than once had occasion to m^Ottion a noble saying 
of Seneca the philosopher, that a virtuous person struggling with 
misfortunes, and rising above them, is an object on which the gods 
themselves may look down with delight. I shall therefore, set be- 
fore my reader a scene of this kind of distress in private life, for 
the speculation of this day. • 

An eminent citizen, who had lived in good fashion and credit, 
was by a train of accidents, and by an unavoidable perplexity in 
his afi'airs, reduced to a low condition. There is a modesty usually 
attending fauldess poverty, which made him rather choose to redwiA 
his manner of living to his present cYccv3Lm^asi<i.«a, VXn»5^ ^^Scl^s^v* 
his friends in order to support the shoTf oi mi ^^Xa.Xfc^Vwi.'OcA^^- 
stance was gone. Ilis wife, who waa a^omoa ^i ««Qafe ^sA.^^^N^-^^ 
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behaved herself on this occasion with uncommon decency, and 
never appeared so amiable in his eyes as now. Instead of up* 
brai^ng him with the ample fortune she had brought, or the many 
great offers she had refused for his sake, she redoubled all the in- 
stances of her affection, while her husband was continually pour- 
ing out his heart to her in complaints that he had ruined the best 
womau in the world. He sometimes came home at a time when 
she did not expect him, and surprised her in tears, which she en- 
deavoured to conceal, and always put on an air of cheerfulness to 
receive him. To lessen their expense, their eldest daughter (whom 
I shall call Amanda) was sent into the country, to the house of an 
honest farmer, who had married a servant of the family. This 
young woman was apprehensive of the ruin which was approaching, 
and had privately engaged a friend in the neighbourhood to 'give 
her an account of what passed from time to time in her father's 
affairs. Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty ; 
when the lord of the manor, who often called in at the farmer's 
house as he followed his country sports, fell passionately in love 
with her. He was a man of great generosity, but from a loose 
education had contracted a hearty aversion to marriage. He there- 
fore entei-tained a design upon Amanda's virtue, which at present 
he thought fit to keep private. The innocent creature, who never 
suspected his intentions, was pleased with his person; and having 
observed his growing passion for her, hoped by so advantageous a 
match she might quickly be in a capacity of supporting her impo- 
verished relations. One day as he called to see her, he found her 
in tears over a letter she had just received from her friend, wliich 
gave an aocoimt that her father had lately been stripped of every- 
thing by an execution, The lover, who with some diflBculty found 
out the cause of her grief, took this occasion to make her a pro- 
posal. It is impossible to express Amanda's confusion, when she 
foimd his pretensions were not honourable. She was now deserted 
of all her hopes, and had no power to speak; but rushing from 
him in the utmost disturbance, locked herself up in her chamber. 
He immediately dispatched a messenger to her father with the fol- 
lowing letter — 

** SlB, 
" I HAVE heard of your misfortunes, and have offered your 
daughter, if she will live with me, to settle on her four hundred 
pounds a year, and to lay down the sum for which you are uow 
distressed. I will be so ingenuous as to tell you that I do not in- 
tend marriage : but if you are wise, you will use your authority 
with her not to be too nice, when she has an opportunity of saving 
you and your family, and of making herself happy. 

" I am, &c." 

This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mother ; she o))ened 
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and read it with great surprise and concern. She did not think it 
proper to explain herself to the messenger, hut desiring him to call 
again the next morning, she wrote to her daughter as follows : — 

" Dearest Child, 

" Your father and I have just now received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, who pretends love to you, with a proposal that insults our 
misfortunes, and would throw us to a lower degree of misery than 
anything which is come upon us. How could this harharous man 
think that the tenderest of parents would be tempted to supply 
their want by giving up the best of children to infamy and ruin ? 
It is a mean and cruel artifice to make this proposal at a time 
when he thinks our necessities might compel us to anything : but 
we will not eat the bread of shame ; and therefore we charge thee 
not to think of us, but to avoid the snare which is laid for thy 
virtue. Beware of pitying us ; it is not so bad as you perhaps 
have been told. All things will yet be well, and I shall write my 
child better news. 

" I have been interrupted; I know not how I was moved to say 
things would mend. As I was going on, I was startled by a noise 
of one that knocked at the door, and hath brought us an unex' 
pected supply of a debt which has long been owing. Oh ! I will 
now tell thee all. It is some days I have lived almost without sup- 
port, having conveyed what little money I could raise to your poor 
■ather. Thou wilt weep to think where he is, yet be assured he 
will soon be at liberty. That cruel letter would have broke his 
heart, but I have concealed it from him. I have no companion at 
present besides little Fanny, who stands watching my looks as I 
write, and is crying for her sister. She says she is sure you are 
not well, having discovered that my present trouble is about you. 
But do not think I would thus repeat my sorrows to grieve thee. 
No, it is to entreat thee not to make them insupportable by 
adding what would be worst than all. Let us bear cheerfully an 
aflSiction, which we have not brought on ourselves, and remember 
there is a Power who can better deliver us out of it, than by the 
loss of thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child ! 

** Thy affectionate mother,' 

•i »' 

' The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to deliver this 
letter to Amanda, carried it first to his master, who he imagined 
would be glad to have an opportunity of giving it into her hands 
himself His master was impatient to know the success of his pro- 
posal, and therefore broke open the letter privately to see t:he con- 
tents. He was not a little moved at so true a picture of virtue in 
distress ; but at the same time was infinitely surprised to find his 
ofiers rejected. However, he resolved not to su^^resft Ik^ V^x^-t^ 
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but carefully sealed it up again, and carried it to Amanda. All his 
endeavours to see her were in vain till she was assured he brought 
a letter from her mother. He wotild not part with it but ^pon 
condition that she should read it without leaving the room. While 
she was perusing it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the deepest 
attention. Her concern gave a new softness to her beauty; and 
when she burst into tears, he could no longer refrain from beaaring ' 
a part in her sorrow, and telling her, that he too had read ^ 
letter, and was resolved to make reparation for having been the oc- 
casion of it. My reader will' not oe displeased to see the sec^md 
epistle which he now wrote to Amanda's mother. 

" Madam, 

** I AM full of shame, and win never forgive mysejf if I have not 

your pardon for what I lately wrote. It was far frt)m my intention 

to add trouble to the afflicted ; nor could anything, but my being a 

stranger to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I live, 

I shafi endeavour to make you amends, as a son. You cannot be 

unhappy while Amanda is your daughter; nor shall be, if anyUung 

can prevent it, which is in the power of, 

^ Madam, your most obedient humble servant, 

«( »» 

This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after went up to 
town himself to complete the generous act he had now resolved 
on. By his friendship and assistance, Ama'nda's father was qui^y 
in a condition of retrieving his per^exed affairs. To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double satisiSBiCtion of having 
restored a worthy family to their former prosperity, and of makii^ 
himself happy by an alliance to their virtues. 

HUOHSS. 
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Favone ex Pythagoreo. 

PEBB. SAT. VI. 11. 
From the Pythagorean peacock. 

" Mb. Spectator, 

" I have observed that the officer you some time ago appointed 

as inspector of signs, has not done his duty so well as to give you 

an account of very many strange occurrences in the public streets 

which are worthy of, but have escaped, your notice. Among all 

the oddnesses which I have ever m^\. m^V, ^^^. -vVyOo. \ 5ssj^t^<5w 

telling you ^ave me most de\ig\il. ^ou xsixj^^X. ^^^ Q\i^T^^^ ^^b.\. 
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all the criers in the street attract the attention of the passengers, and 
of the inhabitants in the seveial narts, by something very^particu- 
lar in their tone itself, in the dwelling upon a note, or else making 
themselves wholly unintelligible by a scream. The person I am 
so delighted with has nothing to sell, but very gravely receives the 
bounty of the people, for no other merit but the homage they pay 
to his manner of signifying to them that he wants a subsidy. You 
must sure have heard me speak of an old man, who walks about 
the city, and that part of the suburbs which lies beyond the Tower, 
performing the office of a day-watchman, followed by a goose, 
which bears the bob of his ditty, and confirms what he says with a 
' Quack, quack.' I gave little heed to the mention of this known 
circumstance, till, being the other day in those quarters, I passed 
'by a decrepit old fellow with a pole in his hand, who just then was 
bawling out, * Half an hour after one o'clock ;' and immediately a 
dirt^ goose behind him made her response, * Quack, qua,ck.' I 
could not forbear attending this grave procession for the length of 
half a street, with no small amazement to find the whole place so 
familiarly acquainted with a melancholy midnight voice at noon- 
day, giving them the hour, and exhorting them of the departure of. 
time, with a bounce at their doors. While I was ftdl of this 
novelty, I went into a friend's house, and told him how I was 
diverted with their whimsical monitor and his equipage. My 
Mend gave me the histoir ; and interrupted my commendation of 
the man, by telling me the livelihood of these two animals is pur- 
chased rather by the good parts of the goose than of the leader ; 
for it seems the peripatetic who walked before her was a watchman 
in that neighbourhood; and the goose of herself, by frequently 
heariug this tone, out of her natural vigilance, not only observed, 
but answered it very regularly from time to time. The watchman 
was so afiected wiui it, that he bought her, and has taken her in 
partner, only altering their hours of duty from night to day. The 
town has come into it, and they live very comfortably. This is the 
matter of fact. Now I desire you, who are a profound philosopher, 
to consider this alliance of instinct and reason. Your speculation 
may turn very naturally upon the force the superior part of man- 
kind may have upon the spirits of such as, like this watchman, 
may be very near the standard of geese, and you may add to this 
practical observation, how, in all ages and times, the world has 
been carried away by odd unaccountable things, which one would 
think would pass upon no creature which had reason ; and under 
the symbol of this goose, you may enter into the manner and 
method of leading creatures, with their eyes open, through thick 
and thin, for they know not what, they know not why. 

" All which is humbly submitted to ^o\»t «^^^\»^Jatvi\^^5i^^sai.^*«s^^ 
" Sir, your moatWtaVAa ^rq^siX., 

VOL, lit. ^ 
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"Mr. Spectator, 
" I HAVE for several years Lad under my care the govemment 
and education of young ladies ; which trust I have endeavoured to 
discharge with due regard to their several capacities and fortunes. 
I have left nothing undone to imprint in every one of them an 
humhle courteous mind, accompanied with a graceful hecoming 
mien, and have made them pretty much acquainted with the house- 
hold part of family affairs; hut still I find there is something very 
much wanting in the air of my ladies, different from what I have 
observed in those that are esteemed your fine-bred women. Now, 
Sir, I must own to you, I never suffered my girls to learn to 
dance; but since I have read your discourse of dancing, where you 
have described the beauty and spirit there is in regular motion, 
I own myself your convert, and resolve for the future to give my 
young ladies that accomplishment But upon imparting my de- 
sign to their parents, I have been made very uneasy for some time, 
because several of them have declared, that if I did not make use 
of the master they recommended, they would take away their 
children. There was Colonel Jumper's lady, a colonel of the train- 
bands, that has a great interest in her parish; she recommends 
Mr. Trott * for the prettiest master in town ; that no man teaches 
jig like him ; that she has seen him rise six or seven capers toge- 
ther with the greatest ease imaginable ; and that his scbolars twist 
themselves more ways than the scholars of any master in town: 
besides, there is Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, recommends a 
master of her own name, but she declares he is not of their family, 
yet a very extraordinary man in his way; for, besides a very soft 
air he has in dancing, he gives them a particular behaviour at a 
tea-table, and in presenting their snuff-box ; teaches to twirl, slip, 
or flirt a fan, and how to place patches to the best advantage, 
either for fat or lean, long or oval faces : for my lady says, there 
is more in these things than the world imagines. ' But I must con- 
fess, the major part of those I am concerned with leave it to me. 
I desire, therefore, according to the inclosed direction, you would 
send your correspondent who has writ to you on that subject to my 
house. If proper application this way can give innocence new 
charms, ana make virtue legible in the countenance, I shall spare 
no charge to make my scholars, in their very features and limbs, 
bear witness how careful I have been in the other parts of their 
education. 

" [ am, Sir, your most humhle servant, 

" Eachel Watchful." 

STEELE. T. 

• See the concluding letters of No. 296 ; No. 308, let. 4 ; No. 314, let. 2, 
and No. 316, let. 1. 
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No. 377. TUESDAY, MAY 13, 1712: ' 



Quid quisque vitet, numquom homini satis 

Cautum est in horas . hok 2, OD* xni. 13. 

Wliat each should fly^ is seldom known; 

We, unprovided, are undone. caftEOH. 

LoYE was the mother of poetry, and still produces, among the 
most ignorant and barbarous, a thousand imaginary distresses and 
poetical complaints. It makes a footman talk like Oroondates, 
and converts a brutal rustic into a gentle swain. The most ordi- 
nary plebeian or mechanic in love bleeds and pines away with a 
certain elegance and tenderness of sentiments which this passion 
naturally inspires. 

These inward languishings of a mind infected with this softness, 
have given birth to a phrase which is made use of by all the mel^ 
ing tribe, from the highest to the lowest, I mean that of " dying for 
love." 

Eomances, which owe their very being to this passion, are full of 
these metaphorical deaths. Heroes and heroines, knights, squires, 
and damsels, are all of them in a dying condition. There is the 
same kind of mortality in our modern tragedies, where every one 
gasps, faints, bleeds, and dies. Many of the poets, to describe the 
execution which is done by this passion, represent the fair sex as 
basilisks that destroy with their eyes; but I think Mr. Cowley has 
with greater justness of thought, compared a beautiful woman to 
a porcupine, that sends an arrow from every part. 

1 have often thought, that there is no way so effectual for the 
cure of this general infirmitv, as a man's reflecting upon the 
motives that produce it. When the passion proceeds from the 
sense of any virtue or perfection in the person beloved, I would by 
no means discourage it ; but if a man considers that all his heavy 
complaints of wounds and deaths rise from some little affectations 
of coquetry, which are improved into charms by his own fond 
imagination, the very laying before himself the cause of his dis- 
temper, may be sufficient to effect the cure of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the several bundles of 
letters which I have received from dying people, and composed out 
of them the following bill of mortality, which I shall lay before my 
reader without any farther preface, as hoping that it may be useful 
to him in discovering tliose several places where there is most 
danger, and those fatal arts which are made use of to destroy the 
heedless and unwary. 
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Lysander, slain at a puppet-show on the third of September. 

Thyrsis, shot from a casement in Piccadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's scarlet stocking, as she was stepping 
out of a coach. 

Will Simple, smitten at the opera by the glance of an eye that 
was aimed at one who stood by him. 

Tho. Yainloye, lost bis life at a ball. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fern on his left shoulder by 
Goquetilla, as he was talking carelessly with her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-house in Drury-lane by a 
firown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as she was adjusting her 
tucker. 

Kalnh Gapeley, Esq., hit by a random-shot at the ring. 

F. U., caught his death upon the water, April the 1st 

W. W., killed by an unknown hand, that was playing with the 
glove off upon the side of the front-box in Drury-lane. 

Sir Christopher Crazy, Bart., hurt by the brush of a whalebone 
petticoat. 

Sylvius, shot through the sticks of a fan at St. James's church. 

Damon, struck through the heart by a diamond necklace. 

Thomas Trusty, Francis GoosequiU, WOliam MeanweU, Edward 
Callow, Esqrs., standing in a row, fell all four at the same time, by 
an ogle of the widow Trapland. 

Tom Battle, chancing to tread upon a lady's tail as he came 
out of the playhouse, she turned full upon him, and laid him dead 
upon the spot. 

Dick Tastewell, slain by a blush froih the queen's box in the 
third act of" the Trip to the Jubilee." 

Samuel Felt, haberdasher, wounded in his walks to Islington, 
by Mrs. Susanna Cross-stitch, as she was clambering over a stile. 

R. F., T. W., S. I., M. P., &c., put to death in the last birth-day 
massacre. 

Boger Blinko, cut off in the twenty-first year of his age by a 
white wash. 

Musidorus, slain by an arrow that flew out of a dimple in Be- 
linda's left cheek. 

Ned Courtly, presenting Flavia with her ^love (which she had 
dropped on purpose), she received it, and took away his life with a 
curtsey. 

John Gosselin, having received a slight hurt from a pair of 
blue eyes, as he was making his escape, was dispatched by a 
smile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as she looked down into the pit 

Charles Careless shot flying by a girl of fifteen, who unexpect- 
edly popped her head upon him out of a coach. 
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Josiah Wither, aged tfareescore-and-three, sent to his long home 
hy Elizabeth Jetwell, spinster. 

Jack Freelove, murdered hy Melissa in her hair. 

William Wiseacre, gent., drowned in a flood of tears by Moll 
Common. 

John Pleadwell, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister at law, 
assassinated in his chambers, the 6th instant, by Kitty Sly, who 
pretended to come to him for his advice. 

ADDISON. I. 
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Aggredere, magnos, aderit jam tempna, honores. 

VIBO. EOL. IV. 48. 
Matuie m yean^ to ready honourB move. dktden. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining the reader with the fol- 
lojnng poem, which is written by a great genius, a friend of mine* 
in the country, who is not ashamed to employ his wit in the praise 
of his Maker. 

MESSIAH: 

A SACBED EOLOOUE. 

Composed of several passages of Isaiah the prophet. 
Written m imitation of VirgiVs PoUio. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma 1 begin tlie song : 
To heay'idy themes sublimer strains belong. 
The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades^ 
The dreams of Findus, and th* Aonian maids, 
Delight no more — thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire 1 

Bapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A vii^n shall conceive, a virgin bear a son ; 
From Jesse's root behold a branch arise, Isa. xi. 1. 

Whose sacred flower with fngaaice fills the skies : 
Th' ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move, 
And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 
Ye heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, zlv. 8. 

And in soft silence shed the kindly shower I 
The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, zzv. 4. 

From storms a shelter, and firom heat a shade. 

* Fope. See No. 534. 
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All crimet shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fiul ; 
Isa. iz. 7. Returning justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her oliye wand extend, 

And white-rob'd Innocence from heav'n descend. 

Swift fly the years, and rise th' expected mom ! * 

Oh, sprmg to light, auspicious Bahe, be bom ! 

See nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring, 

zzxT. 2. With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
See lofty Lebanon his head adyance. 
See nodding foresta on the mountains dance; 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise. 
And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the skies ! 
Haik 1 a glad yoice the lonely desert cheers ; - 

zK 8, 4. Prepare the way a Gbd, a God appears : 
A God 1 a God ! the yocal hills reply. 
The rocks prochum th' approaching Deity* 
Lo earth leceiyes him from the bending sides f 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye yalley^ rise f 
With heads dedin'd, ye cedars, homage pay ; 
Be smooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, giye way f 
The Sayiour comes ! by ancient bards foretold 1 

xlii. 18. Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, b^old ; 

zzxy. 5, 6. He from thick films shall puige the yisual ny. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day : 
Tis He th' obstructed paths of sound shall dear, . 
And bid new music charm th' unfolding ear : 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his cratdi forego. 
And leap exulting uke the bounding roe ; 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 

xxy« 8. From every fiice He wipes off eyeiy tear. 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound. 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

zl. 11. As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 
Seeks freshest pastures and the purest air. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. 
By day o'ersees them, and "hj night protects. 
The tender hmibs he raisies in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms ; 
Mankind shall thus his guardian care engage, 

ix. 6. The promis'd &ther of the friture age. 

ii. 4. Kg more shall nation against nation rise, 

Kor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Kor fields with gleaming steel be coyer'd o'er. 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 
And the broad &Ichlon in a plough-share end. 
Izy. 21. Then palaces shall rise ; the joyful son 

22. Shall finish what his short-lit'd sire begun. 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 
And the same hand that sow*d, shall reap the field. 
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The swain in barren deserts with surprise Isa. xxxt. 1, 6, 7. 

See lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise. 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New £dls of water murmuring in his ear. 
^ On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods^ 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplex'd with thorn, xli. 19, and 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : Iv. 13. 

To leafless shrubs the flowering palms succeed. 
And od'rous m3rrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall grace the verdant mead, xi. 6, 7» 8. 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet : 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleas'd the green lustre of the scales survey. 
And with t^ir forky tongue shall innocently play« 
Bise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, rise! Ix. 1. 

Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; Ix. 4. 

See future sons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on every side arise. 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, Ix. 3. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings. 
And heap'd with products of Sabsean springs 1 Ix. 6. 

For thee Idume's spicy foresti^ blow, 
And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See heaven its sparkling portals wide di^lay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day. 

No more the rising sun shall g^d the mom^ Ix. 19, 20. 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn. 
But lost, dissolv'd in thy superior rays. 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light Himself shall shine 
Eeveal'd, and GK)d's eternal day be thine ! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, li. 6, and 

Bocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; liv. 10. 

But fix'd His word. His saving power remains ; 
Thy reahn for ever lasts. Thy own Messiah reigns. 
STEELE. T. 

No. 379. THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1712- 



Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. ' 

PBR84 BAT. I. 27. 

— — - Science is not science till reveal'd. drydbv. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured position wbiv^iK VkJ^ 
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been sometimes maintained in the schools, and is comprised in an 
old Latin verse, namely, that " A man's knowledge is worth no- 
thing, if he communicates what he knows to any one besides." 
There is certainly no more sensible pleasure to a good-nAured 
man, than if he can by any means gratify or inform the mind of 
another. I mi^ht add, that tiiis virtue naturally carries its own 
reward along with it, since it is almost impossible it should be ex- 
ercised without the improvement of the person who practises it. 
The reading of books, and the daily occurrences of life, are conti- 
nually fhmishing us with matter for thought and reflection. It is 
extremely natural for us to desire to see our thoughts put into 
the dress of words, without which indeed we can scarce have a dear 
and distinct idea of them ourselves. When they are thus clothed 
in expressions, nothing so truly shows us whether they are just or 
false, as those effects which they produce in the minds of others. 
X I am apt to flatter myself, that in the course of these my specu- 
lations, I have treated of several subjects, and laid down many 
such rules for the conduct of a man's life, which my readers were 
either 'wholly ignorant of before, or which at least those few who 
were acquainted with them, looked upon as so many secrets they 
have found out for the conduct of themselves, but were resolved 
never to have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from my having re- 
ceived several letters, wherein I am censured for having prostituted 
learning to the embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as one of my 
correspondents phrases it, a common strumpet I am charged by 
another with laying open the arcana or secrets of prudence to the 
eyes of every reader. 

The narrow spirit which appears in the letters of these my cor- 
respondents is the less surprising, as it has shown itself in all 
ages : there is still extiant an epistle written by Alexander the 
Great to his tutor Aristotle, upon that philosopher's publishing 
some part of his writings ; in which the prince complams of his 
having made known to all the world those secrets in learning 
which he bad before communicated to him in private lectures ; 
concluding, that he had rather excel the rest of mankind in know- 
ledge than power. 

Louisa de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and countess of 
Aranda, was in like manner angry with the famous Gratian, upon 
his publishing his treatise of the Discrete,* wherein she fancied 
that he had laid open those maxims to common readers, which 
ougiit only to have been reserved for the knowledge of the great 

These objections are thought by many of so much weight, that 
they often defend the above-mentioned authors, by aflarming they 
have aflected such an obscurity in their style and manner of 
* See No. 293, note; and No. 409. 
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writing, that, though every one may read their works, there will be 
but very few who will comprehend their meaning. 

Persius, the Latin satirist, afiected obscurity for another reason ; 
with which, however, Mr. Cowley is so offended, that writing to one 
of his friends, " You," says he, " tell mo that you do not know 
whether Persius be a good poet or no, because you cannot imder- 
stand him ; for which very reason I affirm that he is not so.". 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has been very much 
improved and followed by several of the modems, who, observing 
the general inclination of mankind to dive into a secret, and the 
reputation many have acquired by concealing their meaning under 
obscure terms and phrases, resolve, that they may be still more 
abstruse, to write without any meaning at all. This art, as it is at 
present practised by many eminent authors, consists in throwing so 
many words at a venture into different periods, and leaving the 
ciu>ious reader to find out the meaning of them. 

The Egyptians, who made use of hieroglyphics to signify several 
things, expressed a man, who confined his knowledge and disco^ 
veries altogether within himself, by the figure of a dark lantern 
closed on all sides, which, though it was illuminated within, 
afforded no manner of light or advantage to such as stood by it. 
For my owU part, as I shall from time to time communicate to the 
public whatever discoveries I happen to make, I should much 
rather be compared to an ordinary lamp which coifeumes and wastes 
itself for the benefit of every passenger. 

I shall conclude this paper with the story of Rosicrucius's sepul- 
chre. I suppose I need not inform my readers that this man was 
the author of the Eosicrucian sect, andf that his disciples still pre- 
tend to new discoveries which they are never to communicate to 
the rest of mankind.* 

" A certain person having occasion to dig somewhat deep in the 
ground, where this philosopher lay interred, met with a small door, 
having a wall on each side of it His curiosity, and the hopes of 
finding some hidden treasui^e, soon prompted him to force open 
the door. He was immediately surprised by a sudden blaze of 
light, and discovered a very Mr vault. At the upper end of it was a 
statue of a man in armour fitting by a table, and leaning on his 
left arm; he held a truncheon in his rigUt hand^ and had a lamp 
burning before him. The man had no sooner set one foot within 
the vault, than the statue erecting itself from its leaning posture, 
stood bolt upright, and, upon the fellow's advancing another step, 
lifted up the truncheon in his right hand; The man still ventured 
a third step, when the statue with a furious blow broke the lamp 
into a thousand pieces, and left his guest in a sudden darkness. 

•See Pope's works by Warbttrton, vol. i., notes on ''The Bape of ii». 
Lock/' Canto 1. 
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" Upon the report of this adventure, the country people soon 
came with lights to the sepulchre, and discovered that the statue, 
which was made of hrass, was nothing more than a piece of deck- 
work ; that the floor of the vault was all loose, and underlaid with 
several springs, which, upon any man's entering, naturally pro- 
duced that which had happened. 

Rosicrucius, say his disciples, made use of this method, to show 
the world that he had re-invented the ever-huming lamps of the 
ancients, though he was resolved no one should reap any advan- 
tage from the discovery. 

BUDOELL. X 
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Bivalem patienter habe— OTID. abb ax. n. 638. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

" Thursday, May 8, 1712. 
" Sib, 
" The character you have in the world of being the ladies' phi- 
losopher, and the pretty advice I have seen you give to others in 
your papers, makt me address myself to you in this abrupt man- 
ner, and to desire your opinion what in this age a woman may call 
a lover. I have had lately .a gentleman that I thought made pre- 
tensions to me, insomuch that most of my friends took notice of it, 
and thought we were really married; which I did not take much 
pains to undeceive them, and especially a young gentlewoman of 
my paiiicular acquaintance which was then in the country. She 
commg to town, and seeing our intimacy -so great, she gave her- 
self the liberty of taking me to task concejiiing it: I ingenuously 
told her we were not married, but I did not know what might be 
the event. She soon got acquainted with the gentleman, and was 
pleased to take upon her to examine him about it. Now, whether 
a new face had made a greater conquest than the old, I will leave 
you to judge : but I am informed that he utterly denied all preten- 
sions to courtship, but withal professed a sincere friendship for me ; 
but whether marriages are proposed by way of friendship or not, is 
what I desire to know, and what I may really call a lover? There 
are so many who talk in a language fit only for that character, and 
yet guard themselves aeainst speaking m direct terms to the 
point, that it is impossible to distinguish between courtship and 
conversation. I hope you wUl do me justice both upon my lover 
and ray friend, if they provoke me further. In the mean time, I 
cany it with so equal a behaviour, that the nymph and the swain 
too are mightily at a loss : each believes I, who know them both 
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well, think myself reveDged in their love to one another, which 
creates an irreconcileahle jealousy. If all comes right again, "you 
shall hear further from, 

^ " Sir, your most obedient servant, 

" Myrtilla." 

'•April 28, 1712. 
" Mb. Spectator, 
" Your observations on persons that have behaved themselves 
irreverently at church,* I doubt not, have had a good effect on 
some that nave read them ; but there is another fault which has 
hitherto escaped your notice, I mean of such persons as are there 
very zealous and punctual to perform an ejaculation that is only pre- 
paratory to the service of the church, and yet neglect to join in 
the service itself. There is an instance of this in a friend of Will 
Honeycomb's, who sits opposite to me. He seldom comes in till 
the prayers are about half over ; and when he has entered his seat 
(instead of joining with the congregation) he devoutly holds his 
hat before his face for three or four moments, then bows to all his 
acquaintance, sits down, takes a pinch of snuff, (if it be evening 
service perhaps a nap), and spends the remaining time in survey- 
ing the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would desire is, that you 
would animadvert a little on this gentleman's practice. In my 
opinion, this gentleman's devotion, cap in hand, is only a com- 
pliance to the custom of the place, and goes no further than a little 
ecclesiastical good breeding. If you will not pretend to tell us the 
motives that bring such triflers to solemn assemblies, yet let me 
desire that you wfll give this letter a place in your paper, and I 
shall remain, 

*' Sir,, your obliged humble servant, 

"J.S."t 

"May the 5th. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
"The conversation at a club, of^hich I'* am a member, last 
night falling upon vanity and the desire of being admired, put me 
in mind of relating how agreeably I was entertained at my own 
door last Thursday by a clean fresh-coloured girl, under the most 
elegant and the best-furnished milk pail I had ever observed. I 
was glad of such an opportunity of seeing the behaviour of a 
coquette in low lift, and how she received the extraordinary notice 
that was taken of her; which I found had affected every muscle of 
her face in the same- manner as it doe» the-feature of a first-rate 

* See No. 259. 

i* These may be the initials of Swift's oame^ in whose works there is a 
sermon expressly on the subject of Sleeping at Church. See vol. viii. pi l7« 
8to. edit. 1824. 
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toast at a play, or in an assembly. This hint of mine made the 
discourse turn upon the sense of pleasure; which ended in a 
general resolution, that the milk-maid ei\joys her vanity as exqui- 
sitely as the woman of quality. I think it would not be an impro- 
Ser subject for you to examine this frailty, and trace it to all con- 
itions of life ; which is recommended to you as an occasion of 
obliging many of your readers, among the rest, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" T. B.** 

«llayl2,m2. 

" SlB, 

*' Coming last week into a coffee-house not far from the Ex- 
change with my basket under my arm, a Jew of considerable note, 
as I am informed, takes half a dozen oranges of me, and at tiie 
same time slides a guinea into my hand; I made him a curtsey, and 
went mj way. He followed me, and finding I was going about 
my busmess, he came up with me, and told me plainly, that he 
gave me the guinea with no other intent but to purchase my per^ 
son for an hour. * Did you so. Sir?' says I; ' you gave it me uien 
to make me wicked ; I will keep it to me^e me honest How- 
ever, not to be in the least ungrateful, I promise you I will lay it 
out in a couple of rings, and wear them for vour sake.' I am so 
just. Sir, besides, as to give everybody that asKs how I came by my 
rings this account of my benefactor; but, to save me the trouble 
of telling my tale over and over again, I humbly beg the favour of 
you to tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Betty Lemon." 

'♦St. Bride's, May 15, 1712. 
" Sir, 
** 'Tis a great deal of pleasure to me, and I dare say will be no 
less satisfaction to you, that I have an opportunity of informing 
you, that the gentlemen and others of the parish of St Bride, have 
raised a charity-school of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. You 
were so kind to recommend the boys to the charitable world, and 
the other sex hope you will do them the same favour in Friday's 
Spectatob, for Sunday next, when they are to appear with their 
humble airs at the parish church of St Bride. Sir, the mention 
of this may possibly be serviceable to the children ; and sure no 
one will omit a good action attended with no expense. 

"I am, Sir, your very humole servant, 

" The Sexton/' 

STEELE. ' T. 
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^quam memento rebus in arduis 
Serrare mentem, non sectu in bonis 

Ab insolenti temperatam 
Leetitia, moritnre Deli hor. 2, OD. m. I. 

Be calm, my Delias, and serene, 

Howerer fortune change the scene ; 

In thy most dejected state. 

Sink not underneath the weight ; 

Not yet, when happy days begin, 

And the full tide comes rolling in. 

Let a fierce, unruly joy. 

The settled quiet of thy mind destroy. moK. 

I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I con- 
sider as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirtii is short 
and transient, che^rfidness fixed and permanent. Those are often 
raised into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject to the 
greatest depressions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, 
though it does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, pre- 
vents us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is liKe a 
flash of lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in tbe 
mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too wanton and 
dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with a certain 
triumph and insolence of heart that is inconsistent with a life 
which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. Writers 
of this complexion have observed, that the Sacred Person who was 
the great pattern of perfection, was never seen to laugh. 

Gheerralness of mmd is not liable to anv of these exceptions ; it 
is of a serious and composed nature ; it does not throw the mind 
into a condition improper for the present state of humanity, and is 
very conspicuous in the characters of those who are looked upon as 
the greatest philosophers among the heathens, as well as among 
those who have been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men 
among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with regard to our- 
selves, to those we converse with, and to the great Author of our 
being, it will not a little recommend itself on each of these accounts. 
The man who is possessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 
only easy in his thoughts, but a perfect master of all the .powers 
and faculties of his soul. His imagination is always clear, and 
his judgment undisturbed ; his temper is even and uniufflfini^ 
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whether in action or in solitude. He comes with a relish to all 
those goods which nature has provided for him, tastes all the 
pleasures of the creation which are poured ahout him, and does 
not feel the full weight of those aooioental evils which may heM 
him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he converses 
with, it naturally produces love and goodwill towards him. A 
cheerful mind is not only disposed to he affahle and obliging, hut 
raises th'e same good humour in those who come within its in- 
fluence. A man finds himself pleased, he does not know why, with 
the cheerfulness of his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine 
that awakens a secret delight in the mind, without her attending 
to it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows out 
into friendship and benevolence towards the person who has so 
kindly an efiect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third relation, 
I cannot but look upon it as a constant habitual gratitude to the 
great Author of nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all its dispensations. 
It is a kind of acquiescence in the state wherein we are placed, and 
a secret approbation of the divine will in his conduct towards 
man. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, can reasonably 
deprive us of this cheerfulness oif heart. The first of these is the 
sense of guilt A man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence, 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity of mind which 
is the health of the soul, and the natural effect of virtue and inno- 
cence. Cheerfulness in an ill man deserves a harder name than 
language can furnish us with, and is many degrees beyond what 
we commonly call foUy or madness. 

Atheism, by which 1 mean a disbelief of a Supreme Being, and 
consequently of a future state, under whatsoever titles it shelters 
itself, may likewise very reasonably deprive a man of this cheerful- 
ness of temper. There is something so particularly gloomy and 
offensive to human nature in the prospect of non-existence, that I 
cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is possible 
for a man to outlive the expectation of it. For my own part, I 
think the being of a God is so little to be doubted, that it is almost 
the only truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet with in 
every object, in every occurrence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find 
they are made up of pride, spleen, and cavil. It is indeed no 
wonder, that men who are uneasy to themselves should be so to 
the rest of the world ; and how is it possible for a man to be other- 
wise than uneasy in himself, who is in danger every moment of 
losing his entire existence, and dropping into nothing? 

The vicious man and atheist have therefore no pretence to cheer- 
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fulness, and would act very unreasonably should they endeavour 
after it. It is impossible for any one to live in good humour, and en- 
joy his present existence, who is apprehensive either of torment or 
of annihilation ; of being miserable, or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles which 
are destructive of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well as 
in right reason, I cannot think of any other that ought to banish 
this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness, shame 
and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death itself, considering 
the shortness of their duration, and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do, not deserve the name of evils. A good mind may 
bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, and with cheer- 
fulness of heart. The tossing of a tempest does not discompose 
him, which he is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live according to the dic- 
tates of virtue and right reason, has two perpetual sources of 
cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own natiu*e, and of that 
Being on whom he has a dependance. If he looks into himself, he 
cannot but rejoice in that existence which is so lately bestowed 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, will be still new, and 
still in its beginning. How many self-congratulations naturally 
rise in the mind, when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, 
when it takes a view of those improveable faculties which in a few 
years, and even at its first setting out, have made so considerable 
a progress, and which will be still receiving an increase of per- 
fection, and consequently an increase of happiness ! The con- 
sciousness of such a being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy 
through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon 
himself every moment as more happy than he knows'how to con- 
ceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind, is its consi- 
deration of that Being on whom we have our dependance, and in 
whom, though we behold him as yet but in the first faint discove- 
ries of his perfections, we see everything that we can imagine as 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves everywhere upheld 
by his goodness, and surrounded with an immensity of love and 
mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being, whose power qualifies 
him to make us happy by an infinity of means, whose goodness 
and truth engage him to make those happy who desire it of him, 
and whose unchangeableness will secure us in this happiness to all 
eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one shoiild perpetually cherish 
in his thoughts, will banish from us all that secret heaviness of 
heart which unthinking men are subject to when they lie under no 
real afiliction ; all that anguish which we may feel from any evil 
that actually oppresses us, to which I may likewise add those little 
cracklings of mirth and folly that are apter to b^tc^^ ^rflN»ft"^^fisv 
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to support it ; and establish in us such an even and cheerful tem- 
per, as makes us pleasing to ourselres, to those with whom we con- 
verse, and to him whom we were made to please. 

ADDISON.* L 
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Habes confitentem renin. iVLi. 

The accused confessei his guilt 

I otJoST not to have neglected a request of one of my correspon- 
dents so long as I have ; but I dare say I have given him time to 
add practice to profession. He sent me some time ago a bottle or 
two of excellent wine, to drink the health of a gentleman who had 
by the penny post advertised him of an egregious error in his con- 
duct. My correspondent received the obligation from an unknown 
hand with the candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind ; and 
promises a contrary behaviour in that point for the future. He will 
offend his monitor with no more errors of that kind, but thanks him 
for his benevolence. This frank carriage makes me to reflect upon 
the amiable atonement a man makes in an ingenuous acknowledg- 
ment of a fault. All such miscarriages as flow from inadvertency 
are more than repaid by it; for reason though not concerned in 
the injury, employs all its force in the atonement. He that says he 
did not design to disoblige you in such an action, does as much as if 
he should tell you, that though the circumstance which displeased 
was never in his thoughts, he has that respect for you, that he is 
unsatisfied till it is wholly out of yours. It must be confessed, that 
when an acknowledgment of an offence is made out of poorness of 
spirit, and not conviction of heart, the circumstance is quite dif- 
ferent. But in the case of my correspondent, where both the 
notice is taken, and the return made, in private, the afiair begins 
and ends with the highest grace on each side. To make the ac- 
knowledgement of a fault in the highest itianner gracefril, it is lucky 
when the circumstances of the offender place him above any ill 
consequences from the resentment of the person offended. A dau- 
phin of France, upon a review of the army, and a command of the 
king to alter the posture of it by a march of one of the wings, gave an 
improper order to an officer at the head of a brigade, who told his 
highness, he presumed he had not received the last orders, which 
were to move a contrary way. The prince, instead of taking the 
admonition, which was delivered in a manner that accounted for 
* Seethe subject resumed No. 3 87, and concluded No. 893. 
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his error with safety to his understanding, shaked a cane at the 
officer, and, with the return of opprobrious language, persisted in 
his own orders. The whole matter came necessarily before the 
king, who commanded his son, on foot, to lay his right hand on 
the gentleman's stirrup as he sat on horseback in sight of the 
whole army, and ask his pardon. When the prince touched his 
stirrup, and was going to speak, the officer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himself on the earth, and kissed his feet 

The body is very little concerned in the pleasures or sufferings of 
souls truly great : and the reparation, when an honour was designed 

«i soldier, appeared as much too great to be borne by his grati- 
e, as the injury was intolerable to his resentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from these extraordinary occur- 
rences into common life, we see an ingenuous kind of behaviour 
not only make up for faults committed, but in a manner expiate 
them in the very commission. Thus many things wherein a man 
has pressed too far, he implicitly excuses, by owning, " Hiis is a 
tresspass ; you'll pardon my conndence ; I am sensible I have no 
pretensions to this favour ; ' and the like. But commend me to 
those gay fellows about town who are direcUy impudent, and 
make up for it no otherwise than by calling themselves such, and 
exulting in it But this sort of carriage, which prompts a man 
against rules to urge what he has a mind to, is pardonable only 
when you sue for another. When you are confident in preference 
of yoiu^elf to others of equal merit, every man that loves virtue and 
modesty ought, in defence of those qualities, to oppose you. But, 
without considering the morality of .the thing, let us at this time 
behold only the natural consequence of candour when we speak of 
ourselves. 

The Spectatob writes often in an elegant, often in an argument- 
ative, and often in a sublime style, with equal success ; but how 
wovld it hurt the reputed author of that paper to own, that of the 
most beautiful pieces \mder his title he is barelv the publisher ? 
There is nothing but what a man really performs can be an 
honour to him ; what he takes more than he ought in the eye of 
the world, he loses in the conviction of his own heart; and a man 
must lose his consciousness, that is, his very self, before he can re- 
joice in any falsehood without inward mortmcation. 

Who has not seen a very criminal at the bar, when his counsel 
and friends have done all that they could for him in vain, prevail 
on the whole assembly to pity him, and his judge to recommend 
his case to the mercy of the throne, without offering anything 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before we wished convicted, 
became so out of his own mouth, and took upon himself all the 
shame and sorrow we were just before preparing for him ? The great 
opposition to this kind of candour arises from the unjust idea 
people ordinarily have of what we call a hi^K s^vtvV \\.Sa»l«x \x<5ksl 

\0L, 111. ^ 
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greatness of spirit to persist in the wrong in anything ; nor is it a 
diminution of greatness of spirit to have been in the wrong. Per- 
fection is not the attribute of man, therefore be is not degraded by 
the acknowledgment of an imperfSdction : but it is the work of little 
minds to imitate the fortitude of ^at spirits, on worthy occasions, 
by obstinacy in the wrong. This Obstinacy prevails so ftur upon 
them, that they make it extend to the defence of faults in their 
very servants. It would swell this paper to too great a length,' 
should I insert all the quarrels and aebates which are now on foot 
in this town; where one party, and in some cases both, is 'sensi- 
ble of being on the faulty side, and have not spirit enough tq^- 
knowledge it. Among the ladies the case is very common ;^mt 
there are very few of them who know that it is to maintain a true 
and high spirit, to throw away from it all which itself disapproves^, 
and to scorn so pitiful a shame, as' that which disables the heart 
from acquiring a liberality of affections and sentiments. The can- 
did mind, by acknowledging and discarding its faults, has reason 
and truth for the foundation of all its passions and desires, and 
consequently is happy and simple ; the disingenuous spirit, by in% 
dulgence of one unacknowledgedged error, is entangled with an 
aiter-life of guilt, sorrow, and perplexity. 

STEELE. T. 
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Criminibus debent hortos — — 

JOV. BAT. I. 76. 
A beaateouB garden^ but by vice maintain'd. 

As I was sitting in my chamber, and thinking on a subject for 
my next Spectator, I heard two or three irregular bounces at my 
landlady's door, and upon the openiog of it, a loud cheerful voice 
inquiring whether the philosopher was at home The child wh6 
went to the door answered very innocently that he did not lodge 
there. I immediately recollected that it was my good friend Sir 
Roger's voice, and that I had promised to go with him on the 
water to Spring-garden,* in case it proved a good evening. The 
knight put me in mind of my promise from the bottom of the stair- 
case, but told me that if I was speculating, he would stay below 
till I had done. Upon my coming down, I found all the children 
of the family got about my old friend ; and my landlady herself, 
who is a notable prating gossip, engaged in a conference with him ; 

* Now known by the name of Yauxhall. 
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being mightily pleased with his stroking her little boy on the 
head, and bidding him be & good child and mind his book. 

We were no^ sooner come to the Temple^stairs, but we were sur- 
rounded with a crowd , of watermen, offering us their respective serr 
vices. Sir Eooer, after having looked about him very attentively, 
spied one with a wooden leg, and immediately gave him orders to 
get his boat rea^. As we were walking towards it, " You must 
know," says Sir Kooer, "I never make use of anybody to row me, 
that has^not either lost a leg or an arm. I wo.uld rather bate him 
a few strokes of his oar than i^ot employ, an honest man that has 
been wounded in the queen's service. If I was a lord pr a bishop, 
and kept a barge, I would not put a fellow in my livery that had 
not a wooden leg." . . 

My old friend,, after having seated himself, and trimmed the boat 
with his coachman, ^ho being a very sober man, always served 
for ballast on these occasions, we .made the best of our way for 
YauxhallHc. S^R Booer obliged the waterman to ^ve u^ the his- 
tory of his right leg ; and, hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, 
with many particulars which. passed. in that glorious action, the 
knight, in the triumph of hia heart, made several reflections on 
the greatness of the British nation : as, that one Englishman could 
beat thre^ Frenchmen ; that we could never be in danger of popery 
so long as we took care of our fleet ; that the Thames was th^ 
noblest river in Europe ; that London-bridge was a, greater piece 
of work than any of. the seven wonders of the world ; with many 
other honest prejudices which naturally cleave to the heart of a 
true Englishman. 

After som^ short pause, the old knight, turning about his head 
twice or thrice, to take a survey of. this great metropolis, bid me 
observe how thick the city was set with churches, and that there 
was scarce a single steeple on this sid^ Temple-bar. "A most 
heathenish sight T s^s Sir Roger : ** there is no religion at this 
end of the town. The fifty new churches will very much mend 
the prospect : but church work is slow, church-work is. slow." 

1 do not remember I have anywhere mentioned in Sir Booer's 
character, his custom of saluting everybody that passes by him 
with a good-morrow, or a good-night. This the old man does out 
of the overflowings "of his numanity, though at the same time it 
refers him so popular among all his country neighbours, that it 
is thought to have gone a good way in making him once or twice 
knight of the shire. He cannot forbear this exercise of benevo 
lence even in town, when he meets with any one in his morning 
or evening walk. It broke^om him to several boats that passed 
by us on the water; but to the knight's great surprise, as he gave 
the good-night to two or three yoimg fellows a little before our 

* In the original folio edition, it is Eox-\v8$l. 
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landing, one of them, instead of retorning the dvility, asked us what 
queer old put we had in the boat, and whether he was not ashamed 
to go a wenching at his years; with a great deal of the like Thames- 
ribaldry. Sir Booer seemed a little shocked at first, but at length 
assuming a face of magistracy, told us, that if he were a Middle- 
sex justice, he would make such vagrants know that her majesty's 
subjects were no more to be abused by water than by land. 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, which is exquisitely 
pleasant at this time of the year. WOien I considered the fragrancy 
of the walks and bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung upon 
the trees, and the loose tribe of people that walked under their 
shades, I could not but look upon the place as a kind of Maho< 
metan paradise. Sir Eoger told me, it put him in mind of a 
little coppice by his house in the country, which his chaplain used 
call an aviary of nightingales. " You must understand, says the 
knight, " there is nothing in the world that pleases a man in love 
so much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr, Spectator, the many 
moon-light nights that I have walked by myself, and thought on 
the widow by the music of the nightingale !" He here fetched a 
deep sigh, and was falling into a fit of musing, when a mask, who 
came behind him, gave him a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and 
asked him, if he would drink a bottle of mead with her? But the 
knight, being stailled at so unexpected a famDiari^, and displeased 
to be interrupted in his thoughts of the widow, told her she was a 
wanton baggage ; and bid her go about her business. 

We concluded our walk with a glass of Burton ale, and a slice 
of hung beef. When we had done eating ourselves, the knight 
calls a waiter to him, and bid him carry the remainder' to the 
waterman that had but one leg. 1 perceived the fellow stared upon 
him at the oddness of the message, and was going to be saucy ; 
upon which I ratified the knight's commands with a peremptory 
look. 

As we were going out of the garden, my old friend thinking him- 
self obliged, as a member of the quorum, to animadvert upon the 
morals of the place, told the mistress of the house, who sat at the 
bar, that he should be a better customer to her garden, if there 
were more nightingales, and fewer strumpets. 

ADDISON. L, 
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" ffagtie, May 24, N. S. — The same republican Hands who have so often 
since the Chevalier de St. George's recovery killed him in our public 
prints, have now reduced the young dauphin of France to that desperate 
condition of weakness, and death itself, that it is hard to conjecture what 
method they will take to bring him to life again. Meantime we are as- 
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sored by a very good hand from Paris, that on the 20th instant this young 
prince was as well as ever he was known to be since the day of his birth. 
As for the other, they are now sending his ghost, we suppose (for they 
never had the modesty to contradict their assertions of his death) to Com- 
merci in Lorrain, attended only by four gentlemen, and a few domestics of 
little consideration. The Baron de Bothmar* having delivered in his cre- 
dentials to qualify him as an ambassador to this state, (an office to which his 
greafest enemies will acknowledge him to be equal), is gone to Utrecht, 
whence he will proceed to Hanover, but not stay long at that courts for fear 
thefeace should be made during his lamented absence." 

POST-BOY, May 20. 

I SHOULD be thought not able to read, should I overlook some 
excellent pieces lately come out. My lord bishop of St. Asaph f has 
just now published some sermons, the preface to which seems to 
me to determine a great point He has, like a good man, and a 
good Christian, in opposition to all the flattery and base submission 
of false friends to princes, asserted, that Christianity left us where 
it found us as to our civil rights. The present entertainment shall 
consist only of a sentence out of the " rost-Boy " and the said pre- 
face of the lord of St. Asaph. 1 should think it a little odd if the 
author of the "Post-Boy" should with impunity call men repub- 
licans for a gladness on the report of the death of the rre- 
tender and treat Baron Bothmar, the minister of Hanover, in 
such a manner as you see in my motto. I must own, I think 
every man in England concerned to support the succesion of that 
family. 

"The publishing a few sermons, whilst I live, the latest of 
which was preached about eight years since, and the first above 
seventeen, will make it very natural for people to inquire into the 
occasion of doing so ; and to such I do very willingly assign these 
following reasons. — 

" First, from the observations I have been able to make for these 
many years last past upon our public affairs, and from the natural 
tendency of several principles and practices, that have of late been 
studiously revived, and from what has followed thereupon, I could 

* The Ambassador from Hanover. 

+ Dr. William Fleetwood. "Four Sermons. I. On the death of Queen 
Mary, 1694. 2. On the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 1700. 8. On the 
death of King William, 1701. 4. On the queen*s accession to the throne, in 
1702. With a pre&ce. Lond. 1712, 8vo." This preface, which overflowed, 
says Dr. Johnson, with whiggish principles, was ordered to be burnt by the 
House of Commons ; which nude the pre&ce and the sermons more generally 
read, and more generally admired. This No. of the Spbotatob, as the Bi- 
shop of St. Asaph says, in a letter to Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, *' con- 
veyed about fourteen thousand copies of the condemned preface into people's 
hands that would otherwise have never seen or heard of it.'* 
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not help both fearing and presaging, that 'these nations would 
some time or other, if ever we should have an enterprising prince 
upon the throne, of more ambition than Tirtue. justice, and true 
honour, fall into the way of all other nations, and lose their liberty. 

" Nor could I help foreseeing to whose charge a great deal of 
this dreadful mischief, whenever it should happen, would be laid, 
whether justly or unjustly, was not my business to determine ; but 
I resolved, for my own particular part, to deliver myself, as well as 
I could, from the reproaches and the curses of posterity, bj . pub- 
licly declaring to all the world, that although in the constant 
course of my ministry I have never failed, on proper occasions, to 
recommend, urge, and insist upon the loving, honouring, and re- 
verencing the prince'a person, and holding it, according to the laws* 
inviolable and sacred, and paying all obedience and submissioii 
to the laws, though never so hard and inconvenient to private 
people; yet did I never think mjself at liberty, or authorised to 
tell the people, that either Chnst, St Peter, or St Ptful, or any 
other holy writer, had, by any doctrine delivered- by them, sub- 
verted the laws and constitutions of the country in which thej 
lived, or put tbero in a worse condition with respect to their civil 
liberties than they would have been had they not been -Ofaristiana. 
I ever thought it a most impious blasphemy against that holy re- 
ligion, to father anything upon it that might encourage tyranny, 
oppression, or injustice, in a prince ; or that easily tended to make 
a n-ee and happy people slaves and miserable. No : people may 
make themselves as wretched as they will, but let not God lie 
called into that wicked patty. When force and vic^ence, and hard 
necessity, have brought the yoke of servitude upon a people's neck, 
religion will supply them with a patient ana submissive spirit 
under it till they can innocently shake it off: but certainly religion 
never puts it on. This always was, and this at present is, my 
judgment of these matters ; and I would be transmitted to pos- 
terity (for the little share of time such names as mine can live) 
under the character of one who loved his country, and would be 
thought a good Englishman, as well as a good clergyman. 

'* lliis character I thought would be transmitted by the follow* 
ing sermons, which were made for and preached in a private 
audience, when I could think of nothing else but doing my duty 
on the occasions that were then offered by God's providence, with- 
out any manner of design of making them public ; and for that 
reason I give them now as they were then' delivered ; by which I 
hope to satisfy those people who have objected a change of prin- 
ciples to me, as if I were not now the siame man 1 formerly 
was. I never had but one opinion of diese matters; and that I 
think is So reasonable and well-grounded, that I believe I ca^ 
never have any other. 

" Another reason of my publishing these sermons at this time 
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is, that I have a mind to do myself some honour hy doing what 
honour I could to the memory of two most excellent princes, and 
who have very highly deserved at the hands of all the people of 
these dominions, who have any true yalue for the Protestant reli« 
gion, and the constitution of the English government, of which 
they were the great deliverers and defenders. 1 have lived to see 
their illustrious names very rudely handled, and the great benefits 
they did this nation treated slightly and contemptuously. 1 have 
Uved to see our deliverance from arbitrary power and popery tra^ 
duced and vilified by some who formerly thought it was their 
greatest merit, and made it part of their boast and glory, to have 
had a little hand and share in bringing it about ; and odiers who, 
without it, must have lived in exile, poverty, and misery, meanly 
disclaiming it, and using ill the glorious instrument thereof Who 
could expect such a requital of such merit? 1 have, 1 own it, an 
ambition of exempting myself from the number of unthankful 
people : and as 1 loved and honoured those great princes living, 
and lamented over them when dead, so 1 would gladly raise them 
up a monument of praise as lasting as anything of mine can be ; 
and I choose to do it at this time, when it is so unfashionable a 
thing to speak honourably of them. 

" The sermon that was preached upon the Duke of Gloucester's 
death was printed quickly after, and is now, because the subject 
was so suitable, joined to the others. The loss of that most pro- 
mising and hopeful prince was at that time, I saw, imspeakably 
great; and many accidents since have convinced us that it could 
not have been overvalued. That precious life, had it pleased God to 
hare prolonged it to the usual space, had saved us manv fears and 
jealousies, and dark distrusts, and {prevented many alarms, that 
have long kept us, and will keep us still, waking and uneasy. No^ 
thing remained to comfort and support us under this heavy stroke, 
but the necessity it brought the king and nation under of settling 
the succession in the house of Hanover, and giving it an heredi- 
tary right by act of Parliament, as long as it continues Protestant. 
So much good did God, in his merciful providence, produce from 
a misfortune, which we could never otherwise have sufficiently de- 
plored! 

" The fourth sermon was preached uj^n the queen's accession 
to the throne, and in the first year in which that day was solemnly 
observed (for by some accident or other it had been overlooked the 
year before) ; 'and every one will see, without the date of it, that it 
was preached very early in this reign, since I was able only to 
promise and presage its future glories and successes, from the good 
appearances of things, and the happy turn our affairs . began to 
take ; and could not then count up the victories and triumphs 
that, for seven years after, made it, m the prophet's language. ' a 
name and a praise among all the peoj^le ol XVi^ ^fts:OcL« %^^vst ^^ 
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seyen such years together pass oyer the head of any English mo- 
narch, nor cover it with so much honour. The crown and sceptre 
seemed to he the queen's least ornaments; those, other princes 
wore in common with her; and her great personal virtues were the 
same before and since ; but such was the fame of her administra* 
tion of affairs at home, such was the reputation of her wisdom and 
felicity in choosing ministers, and such was then esteemed their 
faithfulness and zeal, their diligence and great abilities in exert- 
ing her commands ; to such a height of military glory did her 
great general and her armies carry the British name abroad ; such 
was the harmony and concord betwixt her and her allies ; and 
such was the blessing of God upon all her councils and undertak- 
ings; that I am as sure as history can make me, no prince of ours 
was ever yet so prosperous and successful, so beloved, esteemed, and 
honoured by their subjects and their Iriends, nor near so formid- 
able to their enemies. We were, as all the world imagined then, 
just entering on the ways that promised to lead to such a peace as 
would have answered ril the prayers of our religious queen, the 
care and vigilance of a most able ministry, the {)ayments of a 
willing and obedient people, as well as all the glorious toils .and 
hazards of the soldiery ; when God, for our sins, permitted the 
spiiit of discord to go forth, and by troubling sore the camp, the 
city, and the country (and oh that it had altogether spared the 
places sacred to his worship !) to spoil, for a time, this beautiful 
and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead, I know not what. 

Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure. It will become 

me better to pray to God to restore us to the power of obtaining 
such a peace as will be to his glory, the safety, honour, and the 
welfare of the queen and her dominions, and the general satisfac- 
tion of all her high and mighty allies. 
" May 2, 1712." 

STEELE. T. 
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— Thesea pectoia juncta fide. 

OVID. 1, TBIST. BL. III. 66. 

Breasts that with sympathising ardour glow'd, 
And holy firiendship, such as Theseus vow'd. 

I INTEND the paper for this day as a loose essay upon friend- 
ship, in which I shall throw my observations together without any 
set form, that I may avoid repeating what has been often said on 
this subject. 

Fnendahip is a strong and habitual inclination in two persons 
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to promote the good and happiness of one another. Though the 
pleasures and advantages of friendship have heen largely cele- 
brated by the best morsd writers, and are considered by all as great 
ingi-edients of human happiness, we very rarely meet with the 
practice of this virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long Atalogue of those virtues 
and good qualities he expects to find in the person of a friend, but 
very few of us are careful to cultivate them in ourselves. 

liOve and esteem are the first principles of friendship, which al- ' 
ways is imperfect where either of these two is wanting. 

As, on the one hand, we are soon ashamed of loving a man 
whom we cannot esteem ; so, on the other, though we are truly 
sensible of a man*s abilities, we can never raise ourselves to the 
warmths of friendship, without an afiectionate good vdll towards 
hisjperson. 

friendship immediately banishes envv under all its disguises. 
A man who can once doubt whether he should rejoice in his 
friends being happier than himself; may depend upon it that he is 
an utter stranger to this virtue. 

There is something in friendship so very great and noble, that 
in those fictitious stories which are invented to the honour of any 
particular person, the authors have thought it as necessary to 
make their hero a friend as a lover. Achilles has his Fatroclus, 
and .£neas his Achates. In the first of these instances we may 
observe, for the reputation of the subject I am treating of, that 
Greece was almost ruined by the hero's love, but was preserved by 
his friendship. 

This character of Achates suggests to us an observation we may 
often make on the intimacies of great men, who frequently choose 
their companions rather for the qualities of the heart than those 
of the head, and prefer fidelity in an easy, inofiensive, complying 
temper, to those endowments which make a much greater figure 
among mankind* I do not remember that Achates, who is repre> 
sented as the first favourite, either gives his advice, or strikes a 
blow, through the whole ^neid. 

A Mendship which makes ^e least noise, is very often most 
useful : for which reason I should prefer a prudent friend to a 
zealous one. 

Atticus, one of the best men of ancient Eome, was a very re- 
markable instance of what I am here speaking. This extraordi* 
nai7 person, amidst the civil wars of his countnr, when he saw the 
designs of all parties equally tended to the suoversion of liberty, 
by constantly preserving the esteem and afi*ection of both the com- 
petitors, found means to serve his friends on either side ; and; 
while he sent money to young Marius, whose father was declared 
an enemy of the commonwealth, he was himself one of Sylla's chief 
favourites, and always near that general. 
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During the war between Casar and Pompey» be still maintained 
tbe same conduct. After the death of GaBsar, be sent money to 
Brutus in his troubles, and did a thousand good offices to Antony's 
wife and friends when that party seemed ruined. Lastly, even in 
that bloody war between Anthony and Augustus, Atticus still kept 
bis place in both their ^endships; insomuch that the first, says 
Cornelius Nepos, whenever be was absent from Eome in «ny part 
of the empire, writ punctually to him what he was doing, what be 
read, and whither be intended to go ; and tbe latter gave him con- 
stantly an exact account of all his affairs. 

A likeness of inclinations in every particular is so far from being 
requisite to form a benevolence in two minds towards each other, 
as it is generally imagined, that I believe we shall find' some of 
the firmest friendships to have been contracted between persons 
of different humours; the mind being often pleased with those 
perfections which are new to it, and which it does not find among 
Its own accomplishments. Besides that a man in some measure 
supplies his own defects, and fancies himself at second-hand pos- 
sessed of those good qualities and endowments, which are in the 
possession of him who in the eye of the world is looked on as 
bis other self. .. 

The most difficult province in friendship is, the letting a man 
see his faults and errors, which should^ if possible, be so contrived, 
that he may perceive our advice is given him not so nmch to please 
ourselves as for his own advantage. The reproaches, therefore, of 
a friend should always be strictly just, and not too frequent. 

The violent desire of pleasing in the person reproved, may 
otherwise change into a despair of doing it, while he finds himseu 
censured for faults he is not conscious of. A mind that is softened 
and humanized by friendsfaip cannot bear frequent reproaches; 
either it must quite sink under the oppression, or abate consider- 
abhr of the value and esteem it had for him who bestows them. 

The proper business of friendship is to inspire life and cou- 
rage; and a soul thus supported, outdoes itself; whereas, if it 
be unexpectedly deprived of these succours, it droops and lan- 
guishes, f i 

We are in some measure more inexcusable if we violate our 
duties to a fiiend than to a relation ; since the former arise from 
a voluntary choice, the latter from a necessity to whicb we could 
not give our own consent. . . 

As it has been said on one side, that a man ought not to break 
with a faulty friend, that he may not- expose the weakness of his 
choice; it will doubtless bold much stronger with respect to a 
worthy one, that he may never be upbraided for having lost so 
valuable a treasure which was once in his possession,>ie 

BUDGELL. . - . . , X. 

• See No. 68. 
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No. 386, J'BIDAY, MAY 23, 1712. 



Com tristibns severe, cum remissis jucimde, cum Benibiu giaviter, cum 
juventute comiter yivere. tull. 

The piece of Latin on tbe head of this paper is part of a cha- 
racter extremely vicious ; but I have jset down no more than may 
fall in with the rules of justice and honour. Cicero spoke it of 
Catiline, who, he said, " lived with the sad severely, with the 
cheerful agreeably, with the old gravely, with the young pleasantly ;" 
he added, " with the wicked boldly, with the wanton lasciviously." 
The two last instances of his complaisance I forbear to consider, 
having it in my thoughts at present onlv to speak of obsequious 
behaviour as it sits upon a companion m pleasure, not a man of 
design and intrigue. To Tary with every humour in this manner, 
cannot be agreeable, except it comes from a man's own temper and 
•natural complexion; to do it out of an ambition to ^xcel' that way, 
is the most fruitless and unbecoming prostitution imajginable. To 
put on an artfiil part to obtain no other end but an unjust praise 
from the undiscerning, is of ail endeavours the most despicable. 
A man must be sincerely pleased to become pleasure, or- not to in* 
terrupt that of others: for this reason it is a most calai^^itous cir- 
cumstance, that many people who want to be alone, or should be 
•80, will come into conversation. It is certain that all Inen, who 
are the least given to reflection, are seized with an incltnUtion that 
way, when, perhaps, they had rather be inclined to company; but 
indeed they had better go home and be tired with themselves, than 
force themselves upon others to recover their good huittour. In 
all this the case of communicating to a friend a sad thought or 
difficulty, in order to relieve > a heavy heart, stands excited ; but 
what is here meant is, that a man should always go with inclina* 
tion to the turn of the company he is going into, or not pretend to 
be of the party. It is certainly a very happy temper tO'^ able to 
Hve with all unds of dispositions, because it argues a mind that 
lies open to receive what is pleasing to others, and not obstinately 
bent on any particularity of his own. • V» 

This it is which makes me pleased with the character of my 
■good acquaintance, Acasto. You meet him at the tables and con- 
versations of the wise, the impertinent^ ^e grave, the frolic, and 
the witty; and yet his own character has nothing in it that can 
make him particularly agreeable to any one sect of men ; but 
Acasto has natural eood sense, good nature, and discretiio'n, so that 
«very man enjoys himself in his company; tmd though Acasto 
contributes nothing to 'the entertainment; h6 never was' at a place 
where he was not welcome a second tkne. Without these subor- 
dinate good qualities of Acasto, a man oi mX. «xi!bL\^%rc£ai*^^^s^^ 
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be painful to the generality of mankind, instead of being pleasing. 
Witty men are apt to imagine tbey are a^eable as such, and by 
that means grow the worst companions imaginable ; they deride 
the absent or rally the present in a wrong manner, not knowing 
that if you pinch or tickle a man till he is uneasy in his seat, or un- 
gracefully distinguished from the rest of the company, you equally 
hurt him. 

I was going to say, the true art of being agreeable in company 
(but there can be no such thing as art in it) is to appear weu 
pleased with those you are engaged with, and rather to seem well 
entertained, than to bring entertainment to others. A man thus 
disposed is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good companion, 
but essentially is such, and in all the parts of his conversation has 
something friendly in his behaviour, which conciliates men's minds 
more than the highest sallies of wit or starts of humour can possi- 
bly do. The feebleness of age in a man of this turn, has something 
which should be treated with respect even in a man no otherwise 
venerable. The forwardness of youth, when it proceeds from alac- 
rity, and not insolence, has also its allowances. The companion 
who is formed for such by nature, gives to every character of life 
its due regards, and is ready to account for their imperfections, and 
receive their accomplishments as if they were his own. It must 
appear that you receive law from, and not give it to your company, 
to make you agreeable. 

I remember Tully, speaking, I think, of Antony, says, that in eo 
facetuB erant, qua nuUa arte tradi possunt : ' He had a witty mirth, 
which could be acquired by no art.' This quality must be of the 
kind of which I am now speaking ; for all sorts of behaviour which 
depend upon observation and knowledge of life, is to be acquired ; 
but that which no one can describe, and is apparently the act of 
nature, must be every where prevalent, because every thing it meets 
is a fit occasion to exert it ; for he who follows nature, can never 
be improper or unseasonable. 

How unaccountable then must their behaviour be, who, without 
any manner of consideration of what the company they have just 
now entered are upon, give themselves the air of a messenger, and 
make as distinct relations of the occurrences thev last met with, as 
if they had been dispatched from those they talk to, to be punc* 
tually exact in a report of those circumstances. It is unpardonable 
to those who are met to enjoy one another, that a fresh man shall 
pop in, and give us only the last part of his own life, and put a stop 
to ours during the history. If such a man comes from 'Change, 
whether you will or not, you must hear how the stocks go ; and, 
though you are ever so intently employed on a graver subject, a 
young fellow of the other end of the town will take his place, and 
tell you, Mrs. Such-a-one is charmingly handsome, because he just 
,220w saw her. But I think I need not dwell on this subject, since 
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I have acknowledged there can be no rules made for excelling this 
way ; and precepts of this kind fare like rules for writing poetry, 
which, it is said, may have prevented ill poets, hut never made good 
ones. 

STEELE. T. 
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Quid pure tranquillet HOR. 1, «p. xvni. 102. 

What calms the breast^ and makes the mind serene. 

In my last Saturday's paper* I spoke of cheerfulness as it is a 
moral habit of the mind, and accordingly mentioned such moral 
motives as are apt to cherish and keep alive this happy temper in 
the soul of man : I shall now consider cheerfulness in its natural 
state, and reflect on those motives to it, which are indifferent either 
as to virtue or vice. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best promoter of health. 
Eepinings, and secret murmurs of heart, give imperceptible strokes 
to those delicate fibres of which the vital parts are composed, and 
wear out the machine insensibly; not to mention those violent 
ferments which they stir up in the blood, and those irregular dis- 
turbed motions which they raise in the animal spirits. I scarce 
remember, in mine own observation, to have met with any old 
men, or with such, who (to use our English phrase) wear well, that 
had not at least a certain indolence in their humour, if not a more 
than ordinaiT gaiety and cheerfulness of heart The tinith of it is, 
health and cheerfulness mutually beget each other ; with this diffe- 
rence that we seldom meet with a great degree of health which is 
not attended with a certain cheerfulness, but very often see cheer- 
fulness, where there is no great degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to the mind as to 
the body. It banishes all anxious care and discontent, soothes and 
composes the passions, and keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. 
But having already touched on this last consideration, I shall here 
take notice, that the world in which we are placed, is filled with in- 
numerable objects that are proper to raise and keep alive this 
happy temper of mind. 

If we consider the world in its subserviency to man, one would 
think it was made for our use ; but if we consider it in its natural 
beaul^ and harmony, one wotdd be apt to conclude it was made for 
our pleasure. The sun, which is as the great soul of the universe, 
and produces all the necessaries of life, has a particular influence in 
cheering the mind of man, and making the heart glad. 

* No. 381. See also No. 393. 
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Those several liviog creatures wbich are made for our service or 
sustenance, at the same time either fill the woods wiih their music, 
furnish us with game, or raise pleasing ideas in us by the delight- 
fulness of their appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as 
refreshing to the imagination, as to the soil through which ihey pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have made it an ar- 
gument for Providence, that the whole earth is covered with green 
rather than with any other colour, as being such a right mixture 
of light and shade, that it comforts and strengthens the eye, instead 
of weakening or grieving it. For this reason several painters have 
a green cloth hanging near thera, to ease the eye upon, after too 
great an application to their colouring. A famous modem phUo- 
sopher* accounts for it in the following manner. — All colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in sight ; on the contrary, those that are more 
obscure do not give the animal spiiits a sufficient exercise : whereas, 
the rays that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in, 
such a due proportion, that they give the animal spirits their pro- 
per play, and hy keeping up the struggle in a just balance, excite 
a very pleasing and agreeable sensation. Let the cause be what 
it will, the effect is certain: for which reason' the poets ascribe to 
this particular colour the epithet of cheerful 

To consider further this double end in the works of nature, and 
how they are at the same time both useful and entertaining, we 
find that the most important parts in the vegetable world are those 
which are the most beautiful. These are the seeds by which the 
several races of plants are propagated and continued, and which 
are always lodged in flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to hide 
her principal design, and to be industrious in making the earth 
gay and delightful, while she is carrying on her great work, and 
intent upon her own preservation. The husbandman after the 
same manner is employed in laying out the whole country into a 
kind of garden or landscape, and making everything smile about 
him, whilst in reality he thinks of nothing but of the harvest, and 
the increase which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence has taken care to keep 
up this cheerfulness in the mind of man, by having formed it after 
such a maxiner, as to make it capable of conceiving delight from 
several objects which seem to have very little use in them; as 
from the wildness of rocks and deserts, and the like grotesque parts 
of nature. Those who are versed in philosophy may still carry 
this consideration higher, by observing that if matter had appeared 
to us endowed only with those real qualities which it actually pos- 
sesses, it would have made but a very joyless and uncomfortable 
figure ; and why has Providence given it a power of producing in 
us such imaginary qualities, as tastes and colours, sounds and 
* Sir Isaac Newton. 
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3mell8, heat and cold, but that man, while be is conversant in the 
lower stations of nature, might have his mind cheered and delighted 
with agreeable sensations I In short, the whole universe is a kind 
of theatre filled with objects that either raise in us pleasure, amuse- 
ment, or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him the vicissitude 
of day and ni^ht, the change of seasons, with all that variety of 
scenes which diversify the face of nature, and fill the mind with a 
perpetual succession of beautiful and pleasing images. 

L shall not here mention the several entertainments of art, with 
the pleasures of friendship, books, conversation, and other acciden- 
tal diversions of life, because- 1 would only take notice of such in- 
citements to a cheerful temper as ofier themselves to persons of all 
ranks and conditions, and which may sufficiently show us that 
Providence did not design this world should be filled with murmurs 
and repinings, or that the heart of man should be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this cheerfulness of temper, as it is a virtue 
in which our countrymen are observed to be more deficient than 
any other nation. Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts our 
island, and often conveys herself to us in an easterly wind. A 
celebrated French novelist, in opposition to those who begin their 
romances with the flowery season of the year, enters on his story 
thus. — " In the gloomy month of November, when the people of 
England hang and drown themselves, a disconsolate lover walked 
out into the fields," &c. 

Every one ought to fence against the temper of his climate or 
constitution, and frequently to indulge in himself those considera 
tions which may give him a serenity of mind, and enable him to 
bear up cheei-fuUy against those little evils and misfortunes wliich 
are common to human nature, and which by a right improvement 
of them will produce a satiety of joy, and an uninterrupted hap- 



At the same time that I would engage my reader to consider the 
world in its most agreeable lights, I must own there axe many evils 
which naturally spring up amidst the entertainments that are pro- 
vided for us ; but these, if rightly considered, should be far from 
overcasting the mind with sorrow, or destroying that cheerfulness 
of temper which I have been recommending. This interspersion of 
evil with good, and pain with pleasure, in the works of nature, is 
very truly ascribed by Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Human Under- 
standing, to a moral reason, in the following words. — 

" Beyond all this we may find another reason why God hath 
scattered up and down several degrees of pleasure and pain, in all 
the things that environ and iidBfect us, and blended them togetlier, 
in almost all that our thoughts and senses have to do with ; that 
we, finding imperfection,, dissatisfaction, o^u^ ^^2£l\> oil ^<^\s^>^^\fe 
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happiness in all the enjoyments whieh the creatures can afford usr, 
might he led to seek it in the enjoyment of him with whom * there 
is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand are pleasures for ever 
more.' " 

ADDISON. L. 

No. 888. MONDAY, MAY 26, 1712. 



— - Tibi res antiqns landis et artia 
Ingredior: sanctosaoflasrecladerefontef. 

Yiaa. aioaa. u. 17^. 
For thee I dare unlock the sacied spring, 
And arts disclos'd by andent sages sing. 

** Mr. Spectatob, 
" It is my custom, when I read your papers, to read over the 
quotations m the authors from whence you take them. As you 
mentioned a passage lately out of the second chapter of Solomon's 
Song,* it occasioned my looking into it : and upon rea^ng it, I 
thought the ideas so exquisitely soft and tender, that I could not 
help making this paraphrase of it ; which, now it is donCi I can as 
little forbear sending to you. Some marks of your approbation, 
which I have already received, have given me so sensiole a taste 
of them that I cannot forbear endeavouring after them as often as 
I can with any appearance of success. 

" I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant." 

THE SECOND CHAPTER OF SOLOMON's SONG. 

*' As when in Sharon's field the blushing rose 

Does its chaste bosom to the mom disclose, 

Whilst all around the Zephyrs bear 

The fragrant odours through the air ; 

Or as the lily in the shady vale, 

Does o'er each flow'r with beauteous pride prevail, 

And stands with dews and kindest sunshine blest. 

In fair pre-eminence, superior to the rest : 

So if my love, with happy influence, shed 

His eyes bright sunshine on his lover's head. 

Then shall the rose of Sharon's field. 

And whitest lilies, to my beauties yield. 

Then fiiirest flow'rs with studious art combine. 

The roses with the lilies join. 

And their united charms are less than mine. 
" As much as fairest lilies can surpass 

A thorn in beauty, or in height the grass; 

• See No. 827^ 
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So does my Ioto, ^mmg tke TiigluM, «1iiM, 
Adom'd with graces Qoie than half 4inBc; 
Or as a tree, that glorious to be^iiold. 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy goid^ 
Hespenan frui^ and beauti^Uy high^ 
Extends its branches to the sky ; 
So does my love the vSx|^'8 eyes invite : 
'Tis he alone can fix their wand'rii^ sigh|^ 
Among ten thousand eminently bnght, 

" Beneath hit pIe«iiBg.8M9 , 

My wearied limbs at efl«e I kid. 

And on his frajprant bouses fecUn'd vj hmdL 

I puird the golden ^tt with 0ag«r hMte ; 

Sweet was the fruit, and pleaiing to ikt taste : 

With sparkling wIihs he crow»*d ^ howl. 

With gentle epstacies h» ^U'd my 0oul ; 

Joyous we sat beneath the shady j^y^^ 

And o^r my head he huqg the banners »f}m h^fi* 

** I &int 1 I die j my lab'ring bmaat 

Is with the mighty weight of love oppseii^d ! 

I feel the if 9 possew my lusiH, 

A^ pwp /oopf ey*d to ev'ry put, 

fhmgh all ray mm the p«N|io» fiei, 
My k0\ilk m^ forMaSkes its place, 

A trembling fointness seals my ey^^ 
And paleness dweQs np9p .ipy IftfiO : 

Oh 1 let my love with fp'^r'jfy p^mn stay 

My^ feinting Jove-sifik spi;!, ^t ^ #way ; 

One hand beneath me lejt Jil^p ,p|9Q?f 

With t'other press me ip tifkj^iti^jiiinxe, 

" I charge you, nymphu 9f S^oOt »• to ga 
Arm'd wit^ th0 founding qii/lT«r and Ihe btw, 
Whilft thwi^ the Ipoesfme wood« ym xm^ 
You ne*er ditnrb my ti^^mg loTtu 

Be only gentle .^j^hyw thaiB, 

With dawny wmifi^ imtktfA; 

Let sacred silence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding sound : 
And when the balmy slumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to j«iys, unknown t^ib^ furis^ 

* " But see ! he comes ! with what majestic gait 
He onward bears his lovely state 1 

Now thiQu^h Iha UixHm ]^ «$9»ii, 
With softest words dispels my feaif. 
Arise, my fidr one, and receive 
All %\m pleiwrw 3p^ fmmm, 
JFor 90W ib» ju]^ TOtei^ Mft, 
No more we fear the northern blast; 
Vo stonns nor thnat'nuiff fkads appear, 
No Ming rains deform the yen. 
VOL. m, ^ 
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X J lore admHt •£ no ddfty, 
Ariie, m j fiUr, and mbm awBjr* 

" Already, see ! the teeaiiiiig earth 

BriDgt forth the (Lom'n, her beaateou birth. 

The dewi, and soft defeending thow'iSy 

KoTM the new-born tender flow'ii. 

Hark! the birds melodioiii smg^ 

And f weetly niher in the ipring. 

Cloee by hit fellow titt the dore. 

And billing, whitpen her hit lore. 

The spreading Tines with bhMsoms swell, 

Diftising round a grateftd smell. 

Arise, my fiur one, and reeeire 

All the Uessings lore can giro: 

For knre admits of no deby, 

Arise, my fiur, and cone away. 

'' As to its mate the constant dore 
Plies through the corert of the spicy grore, 
So let us hasten to some lonely shade. 
There let me safe in thy loY'd arms be kid, 
Where no intruding hntefnl 



Shall damp the sound of thy mdodions Toiee; 
Where I may gaze, apd mark, each beauteous gnwe; 
For sweet thy yoice, and loYely is thy fiue. 

" As all of me, my Lore, b thinet, 

Let all of thee be erer mine. 

Among the lilies we will phy. 

Fairer, my Loye^.thou art than they ; 

TiU the purple mom arise» 

And bakny sleep forsake thine eyes ; 

Till the gladsome beams of day 

Bemore the shades of night away ; 
Then when soft sleep shall from my eyes depart, 
Rise like the boundug roe, or lusty hart, 
Ghid to behold the li^t again 
From Bother's mountains darting o'er the plain." 

STEELE. T. 
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Meliora pii docuere parentes. hok.* 

Their pious sires a better lesson taught. 

Nothing has more surprised the learned in England, than tbe 
price which a small book, entitled, '* Spaccio della Bestia triam- 

* The folio Spectator cites Horace as the authority for this quotation; but 
it is sot to bs found there. 
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fante," bore in a late auction.* This book was sold for thirty pounds. 
As it was written by one Jordanus Brunus, a professed atheist, 
with a design to depreciate religion, every one was apt to fancy, 
from the extravagant price it bore, that there must be something 
in it very forraidabJe. 

I must confess that, happening to get a sight of one of them my- 
self, J could not forbear perusing it with this apprehension; but 
found there was so very little danger in it, that I shall venture to 
give my readers a fair 'account of the whole plan upon which 
this wonderful treatise is built. 

The author pretends that Jupiter, once upon a time, resolved 
upon a reformation of the constellations : for wnich purpose, having 
summoned the stars together, he complains to them of the great 
decay of the worship of the gods, which he thought so much the . 
harder, having called several of those celestial bodies by the names 
of th^ heathen deities, and by that means made the heavens as it 
were a book of the pagan theology. Momus tells him, that this is 
not to be wondered at, since there were so many scandalous stories 
of the deities. Upou which the author takes occasion to cast re- 
flections upon all other religions, concluding that Jupiter, after a 
ftill hearing, discarded the deities out of heaven, and called the 
stars by the names of the moral virtues. 

This short fable, which has no pretence in it to reason or argu- 
ment, and but a very small share of wit, has however recommended 
itself, wholly by its impiety, to those weak men who would distin- 
guish themselves by the singularity of their opinions. 

There are two considerations which have been often urged against 
atheists, and which they never yet could get over. The first id, 
that the greatest and most eminent persons of all ages have been 
against them, and always complied with the public forms of wor- 
ship established in their respective countries, when there was no- 
thing in them either derogatory to the honour of the Supreme 
Being, or prejudicial to the good of mankind. 

The Platos and Ciceros among the ancients; thd Bacons, the 

* Of the library of Charles Barnard, fisq. in 1711, for £28. It is now 
very icarce, and has fetched the exorbitant price of £60. The author of this 
book, Giordano Brtino, was a native of Nola, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
published his Spaccio, &c., at Sir Philip Sidney's request, at London, whither 
he came after being expelled Q«neva. Morhoff, Folyhist. i. 1. 8. 22, speak- 
ing of atheists, says, — *Jordanum tamen Brunum, hutc classi non annutM- 
rarem, — manifesto in illo atheitmi vestigia non deprthendo* Bruno pub- 
lished many other writings said to be atheistical. The book spoken of here, 
was printed, not at Paris, as it is said in the title page, nor in 1544 ; but at 
London, and in 1584, l'2mo. and dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney* There Was 
an edition of it in English, 1713. — Bruno at length fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition at Venice; and, rafiuing V> retract, was burnt at the stake, 'Fab« 
17,1600. 
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Boyles, and the Lookos, amoDg our own ooantrjrinen, are all in- 
Btanoes of what I have been saying ; not to mention any of the 
divine^, however celebrated, since our adTersaries challenge all 
those, as men who have too much interest in this case to be im- 
partial evidences. 

But what has been often urged as a considemtion of much more 
weight, is not only the opinion of the better sort, but the gepsral 
consent of mankind to this great truth ; which I think could not 
possibly have come to pass, but from one of the three following 
reasons. — Either that the idea of a God is innate and co-existent 
with the mind itself; or, that Uiifl trutli is ao very obvious, that it 
is discovered by the first exertion of reason in persons of the most 
ordinary capacities ; or, lastly, that it haa been ddivered down to 
us through all ages by a tradition from the first man. 

The atheists are equally confounded, to whichever of these three 
causes we assign it; they have been so pressed by this last argu- 
ment from the general consent of mankiod, that after greataearch 
and pains, they pretend to have found out A nation of atheiBta, I 
mean that polite neople the Hottentots. 

I dare not shocK my readers with the deecr%»tioii of the enetoms 
and manners of these barbarians, who are in every reepeet acaroe 
one degree above brutes, having no language among them but a 
confused gabble* which is neither well understood by theaieeives 
nor others. 

It is not however to be imagined bow much the ailiekta have 
gloried in these their good friends and fdliea. 

If we boast of a Socrates or a Seneca, they may now confront 
them with these great philosophers the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without reason, been aereral 
times controverted, 1 see no manner of harm it could do religion, 
ii' we should entirely give them up this elegant part of mankind. 

Metbinks nothing more shews the weakness of their cause, than 
that no division of their fellow creatures join with them, but those 
aiDong whom they themselves own reason is almost defaced, and 
who have little else but their shape which can entitle them to any 
plaoe in the ^>eoies. 

Besides these poor creatures, there have now and then been in- 
stances of a few cxazed people in several iiations, who have denied 
the existence of a deity. 

The catalogue of these is however very short; even Vanini,* the 
most celebrated champion for the cause, professed before his judges 
that he believed the existence of a God; and, taking up a straw 
which lay before him on the ground, assured them, that alone was 

* Imdlio Yanini, a Neapolitan, was a priest, it is said, of no rery regular 
life and of atheistioU principles, which he indiistrionsly disseminated boni l^ 
kis wridngs and conversation. In tiie ihiity-lbiirth year of his age be had his 
ton^e cut out, and was burnt at Toulouse, Feb. 19, 1619. 
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sufficient to convince him of it ; alleging several arguments to 
prove that it was impossible nature alone could create anything. 

I was the other day reading an account of Casimir Lyszynski, a 
gentleman of Poland, who was convicted and executed for this 
crime.* The manner of his punishment was very particular. As 
soon as his body was burnt, his ashes were put into a cannon, and 
shot into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe that if something like this method of punish- 
ment should prevail in England (such is the natural good sense 
of the British nation), that whether we rammed an atheist whole 
into a great gun, or pulverized our infidels, as they do in Poland, 
we should not have many charges. 

I should however propose, while our ammunition lasted, that in- 
stead of Taitary, we should always keep two or thret) cannons 
ready pointed towards the Cape of Good Hope, in order to shoot 
our tmbeiievers into the country of the Hottentots. 

In my opinion, a solemn judicial death is too great an honour 
for an atheist, though I must allow the method of exploding him, 
as it is practised in thier ludicrous kind of martyrdom, has some- 
thing in it proper enough to the nature of his offence. 

There id indeed a great objection against this manner of treating 
them. Zeal for religion is of so active a nature, that it seldom 
knows where to rest ; for which reason I am afraid, after having 
discharged our atheists, we might possibly think of shooting on 
our sectaries ; and ad one does not foresee the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, it might one time or other come to a man's own turn to 
tly oat of the mouth of a demi-culverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have treated these gentlemen 
in too ludicrous a manner, I must confess, for my own part, I 
think reasoning against such unbelievers upon 6. point that 
shocks the common sense of mankind, is doing them too great an 
honour, giving them a figure in the eye of the world, and making 
people fancy that they have more in them than they really have. 

As for those persons who have any scheme of religious worship, 
I am for treating such with the utmost tenderness, and should en- 
deavour to show them their errors with the greatest temper and 
humanity: but as these miscreants are for throwing down religion 
in general, for stripping mankind of what themselves own is of 
excellent use in all great societies, without once offering to establish 
anything in the room of it ; I think the best way of dealing with 
them, is to retort their own weapons upon them, which are those 
of scorn and mockery. 

BUDGELL. X. 

• Casimir Lyszynski, a iPolisli knight, suffered in the manner described 
jiere at Warsaw in 1689. See Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History." 
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Non pudendo, sed non faciendo id quod non decet, impadentiae nomen effugeie 
debemuB. tull. 

The way to avoid the reputation of impudence, is not to be ashamed of what 
we do, but never to do what we ought to be ashamed ot 

Many are the epistles I receive from ladies extremely afflicted 
that they lie under the observation of scandalous people, who love 
to defame theu* neiglibours, and make the unjustest interpretation 
of innocent and indifferent actions. They describe their own be* 
haviour so unhappily, that there indeed lies some cause of suspi- 
cion upon them. It is certain, that there is no authority for per- 
sons who have nothing else to do, to pass away hours of conversa- 
tion upon the miscarriages of other people ; hut since they will do - 
so, they who value their reputation should be cautious of appear- 
ances to their disadvantage : but very often our young women, as 
well as the middle-aged, and the gay part of those growing old, 
without entering into a formal league for that purpose, to a woman 
agree upon a short way to preserve their characters, and go on iu 
a way that at best is only not vicious. The method is, when an 
ill-natured or talkative girl has said anythiug that hears hard upon 
some part of another s carriage, this creature, if not in any of 
their little cabals, is run down for the most censorious dangerous 
body in the world. Thus they guard their reputation rather than 
their modesty ; as if guilt lay in being under the imputation of a 
fault, and not in a commission of it. Orbicilla is the kindest |)Oor 
thing in town, but the most blushing creature living. It is true, 
she has not lost tlie sense of shame, but she has lost the sense of 
innocence. K she had more confidence, and never did anything 
which ought to stain her cheeks, would she not be much more 
modest without that ambiguous suffusion, which is the livery 
both of guilt and innocence ? Modesty consists in being conscious 
of no ill, and not in being ashamed of having done it. When 
people go upon any other foundation than the truth of their own 
hearts for the conduct of their actions, it lies in the power of scan- 
dalous tongues to carry the world before them, and make the rest 
of mankind fall in with the ill for fear of reproach. On the other 
hand, to do what you ought, is the ready way to make calumny 
either silent, or ineffectually malicious. Spenser, in his " Fairy 
Queen," says admirably to young ladies under the distress of being 
defamed,-' 
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"The best," said he, "that I can you advise 

Is to avoid the occasion of the ill; 
For when the cause, whence evil doth arise, 

■ Bemoved is, th' effect surceaseth still. 
Abstain from pleasure, and restrain your will, 
. Subdue desire, and bridle loose delight ; 
Use scanty diet, and forbear your fill ; 

Shun secrecy, and talk in open sight ; 
So shall you soon repair your present evil plight.^ 

Instead of this care over their words and actions, recommended 
by a poet in old Queen Bess's days, the modem way is to do and 
say what you please, and yet be the prettiest sort of woman in the 
world. I^ fathers and brothers will defend a lady's honour, she is 
quite as safe as in her own innocence. Many of the distressed, 
who suffer under the malice of evil tongues, are so harmless that 
they are every day they live asleep till twelve at noon ; concern 
themselves with nothing but their own persons till two ; take their 
necessary food between that time and four ; visit, go to the play, and 
sit up at cards till towards the ensuing mom ; and the malicious 
world shall draw conclusions from innocent glances, short whispers, 
or prietty familiar railleries with fashionable men, that these fair 
ones are not as rigid as vestals. It is certain, say these " goodest " 
creatures very well, that virtue does npt consist in constrained 
behaviour and wry faces: that must be allowed; but there is a 
decency in the aspect and manner of ladies, contracted from a 
habit of virtue, ana from general reflections that regard a modest 
conduct, all which may be understood, though they cannot be de- 
scribed. A young woman of this sort claims an esteem mixed 
with affection and honour, and meets with no defamation : or, if 
she does, the wild malice is overcome with an undisturbed perse- 
verance in her innocence. To speak freely, there are such coveys 
of coquettes about this town, that if the peace were not kept by 
some impertinent tongues of their own sex, which keep them 
under some restraint, we should have no manner of engagement 
upon them to keep them in any tolerable order. 

As I am. a Spectator, and behold how plainly one part of 
womankind balance the behaviour of the other, whatever I may 
think of tale-bearers or slandererers, I cannot wholly suppress 
them, no more than a general would discourage spies The enemy 
would easily surprise him whom they knew had no intelligence of 
their motions. It is so far otherwise with me, that 1 acknowledge 
I permit a she-slanderer or two in every quarter of the town, to 
live in the characters of coquettes, and take all the innocent free- 
doms of the rest, in order to send me information of the bekii.'^Q.vix. 
of their respective sisterhoods. 
But AS til© Wfttter of respect to lYi© ^ot\^ y^VviVVs^^ ^\^>>a» ^"^^ 
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lied on, metbinks it ift so very tasy to be what is in the general 
called virtuous, that it need not oost one hooi^a r^eotion in a 
month to preserve that appellation. It i» pleasant to hear the 
pretty rogues talk of virtue and vice among each other. "She is 
the laziest creature in the world, but, I must confess, strictlj vir- 
tuous: the neevishest hussy breathinff; but as to her virtue she 
is without blemish. She has not the least charity for any of her 
acquaintance ; but I must allow her rigidly virtuous.'^ As the un- 
thinking part of the male world call every man a man of hononr 
who is not a coward ; so the crowd of the other sex terms every 
w6man who will not be a wench, virtuous. 
sfrfifiLE. T. 
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• Nontu pvttcc posois tmaei. 



Qu8B nifti seductis aeqveaft committere divia : 

At bona parg procerum tacita libabit acenra. 

Haud cums promptum est, nmrmoKiae humdesque •omirnMi 

l^ollere de tempHs ; et aperto vivere voto. 

Mens bona, faftla, fides ; hsec clare, et nt atidial fiOiptA, 

nU sibi intronluni; et sub lingtm immnmrarat : it 

EbnOit patmi prseelamm iluras f Bt ri 

Snb KMtro erepet argenti mihi seria dextro 

Hftieule f papillumve ntinam, q«em pioximiiA bofes 

Imp^Oj expungam I — ''— — 

PBBS. SAT. U« Z. 

Thy pray'rs the test of beitv'n will bear; 

Nor Aced'st thou take the gods aside, to hear : 

While others, e'en the mighty men of Bome« 

Big swell'd with misohief, to the temples come. 

And in low murmurs, and with costly smoke^ 

Heay'n's help, to prosper their black vows, inroke. 

So boldly to the gods mankind reveal 

What from each other they, for shame, conceal. 

*' GKve me good ^me, ye pow'fs, and make me just :" 

^hvA much the rogue to public ears will trust. 

In pHvate then — — " When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uucle from this world rdroove f 

Or *— — ** thou thnnd^rer's son, great Hercules, 

That once thy bounteous deity would please 

To guide ray rake upon the chinking sound 

Of some vast treasure, hidden underground !" 

'* were ray pupil feirly knock'd o' th* head ! 

1 sboud possess th* estate, if be were dead." drtdkk. 

Whbms Homer represents PhoanuL,^e VwViit ol K<5fiS^'b%.^\«t' 
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suodiDg his pnp]] to Isy ftside hisiesentments, and give himself up 
to the entreades of his ocmntr^men, the po6t, iu order to make him 
speak in character, ascribes to him a speeoh full of those fables a&d 
allegories which old mea take delight in relating, and which ar« 
yery proper for instruction. *' The godsy" says he, ** suffer themh 
selves to be prevailed upon by entreaties^ When iDortals have 
ofiended them by their tra&sgresBions, they appeese them by rows 
mad sacrifices. You must know, Achilles, that Prayers are the daugh^ 
ters of Jupiter. They are cdpplad by frequent kneeling, have their 
faces full of scars and wrinkles, and their eyes always cast towards 
heaven. They ai« constant attendants on the goddess Ate, and 
march behind her. This goddess walks forward with a bold and 
haughty air, and, bemg very light of footy runs through the whole 
earth, grieving and afflicting the sons of men. She gets the start 
of Prayers, Who always follow her« in order to heal those persons 
whom she wounds. He who honours these daughters of Jupitef, 
when they draw near to hiniv receives great benefits from them ; 
but as for him who rejects them, they entreat their father to give 
his orders to the goddess At^* to punish him for his hardness of 
heart." This noble allegory needs but little explanation; for 
whether the goddess Atd signifies injurT< as some have explained 
it; or guilt in general, as others; or divine justice, as I am the 
more apt to think ; the interptetation is obvious enoughs 

I shall produce another heathen iable relating to prayets, which 
is of a more diverting kind. One would think by some passages in 
it» that it was composed by Lucian, or at least by some author who 
has endeavoured to imitate his way of writing ; but as dissertations 
of this nature are more curious than useful, I shall give my readeif 
the fable, without any further inquiries after the author. 

** Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment, he lifted up a trap* 
door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there issued 
through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were the 
primers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus^ 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothiog 
less than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the worcis 
'rioihes, honour/ and 'long life,' reneated to several difierent 
tones and languages. When the first hubbub of soimds was over, 
the trap-door being \eit open, the voices came up more separate and 
distinct The first pra^rer was a very odd one; it came from 
Atliens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the beard 
of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to be 
the prayer of his friend Licander the philosopher. This was such 
ceeded by the petition of one who had jv«t \^<^Ti ^ ^d«v:^> %sA ^-^k- 
mised Jupiter, if be took care of it, and tftVottv^vWom^ ^^j&».^^ 
ofiiobes, he wovdd muk^ him an o£fot\n% ol «,«\^«t «vsj^» ^xx^'®^ 
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thanked him for nothing ; and bending down his ear more atten- 
tively than ordinary, heard a voice complaining to him of the 
cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and begging him to breed compas- 
sion in her heart. * This/ says Jupiter, * is a very honest fellow. 
I have received a great deal of incense from him ; I will not be 
so cruel to him as to hear his pravers/ He was then interrupted 
with a whole volley of vows which were made for the health of a 
tyrannical prince by his subjects who prayed for him in his pre- 
sence. Menippus was surprised, after having listened to prayers 
offered up with so much ardour and devotion, to hear low .whispers 
from the same assembly, expostidating with Jove for suffering 
such a tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie 
idle? Jupiter was so offended at these prevaricating rascals, that 
he took down the first vows, and puffed away the last The philo- 
sopher seeing a great cloud mounting upwards, and making its 
way directly to the trap-door, inquired of Jupiter what it meant. 
'This,' says Jupiter, * is the smoke of a whole hecatomb ■. that is 
offered me by the general of an army, who is very importunate 
with me to let him cut off an hundred thousand men that are 
drawn up in array against him. What does the impudent wretch 
think I see in him, to believe that I vnll make a sacrifice of so 
many mortals, as good as himself, and all this is to his glory for- 
sooth? But hark,' says Jupiter, 'there is a voiee I never beard 
but in time of danger: 'tis a rogue that is shipwrecked in the 
Ionian sea. I saved him on a plank but three days ago, upon his 
promise to mend his manners ; the scoundrel is not worth a groat, 
and yet has the impudence to offer me a temple if I will keep him 

from sinking. but yonder,* says he, * is a special youth for 

you ; he desires me to take his father, who keeps a great estate 
from him, out of the miseries of human life. The old fellow shall 
live till he makes his heart ache, I can tell him that for his pains.' 
This was followed up by the soft voice of a pious lady, desiring 
Jupiter that she might appear amiable and charming in the sight 
of her emperor. As the philosopher was reflecting on this extraor- 
dinaiy petition, there blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, 
which he at first mistook for a gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards 
found it to be a breeze of sighs. They smelt strong of flowers 
and incense, and were succeeded by most passionate complaints 
of wounds and torments, fires and arrows, cruelty, despair, and 
death. Menippus fancied that such lamentable cries arose from 
some general execution, or from wretches lying under the torture ; 
but Jupiter told him that they came up to him from the Isle of 
Paphos, and that he every day received complaints of the same 
nature from that whimsical tribe of mortals who are called lovers. 
'J am so ti'iAed with,' says he, * by this generation of both sexes, 
&nd£nd it so impossible to please X\iem, vjVift\Xie»T \ ^woX. w x«&sse 
their petitiona, that I shall order a ^eaXjeni^wm^^^i^ ^^^>ataa^ \Ri 
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intercept tbem in their passage, and blow them at random upon 
the earth.' The last petition I heard was from a very aged inan of 
near an hundred years old, begging but for one year more of life, 
and then promising to die contented. * This is the rarest old 
fellow !' says Jupiter; * he has made this prayer to me for above 
twenty years together. When he was but fifty years old, he de- 
sired only that he might live to see his son settled in the world. I 
granted it. He then begged the same favour for his daughter, and 
afterwards that he might see the education of a grandson. When 
all this was brought about, he puts up a petition that he might 
live to finish a house he was building. . In short, he is an unrea- 
sonable old cur, and never wants an ereuse ; I will hear no more 
of him.* Upon which he flung down the trap-door in a passion, 
and was resolved to give no more audiences that day." 
. Notwithstanding the levity of this fable, the moral of it very 
well deserves our attention, and is the same with that which has been 
inculcated by Socrates and Plato, not to mention Juveual and 
Fersius,* who have each of them made the finest satire in their 
whole works upon this subject. The vanity of men's wishes, which 
are the natural prayers of the mind, as well as many of those secret 
devotions which tney ofier to the Supreme Being, are sufficiently 
exposed by it. Among other reasons for set forms of prayer^ I 
have often thought it a very good one, that by this means the folly 
and extravagance of men's desires ma^ be kept within due bounds, 
and not break out in absiu'd and ridiculous petitions on so great 
and solemn an occasion. 

ADDISON. L. 
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Per ambages et xninisteria deorum 
PrsecipitandoB est liber spiritus 
By fable's aid ungovem'd fancy soart. 
And claims the ministry of heavenly pow'rs. 

The Transformation of Fidelia into a Looking-glass, 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I WAS lately at a teartable, where some young ladies enter- 
tained the company with a relation of a coquette in the neighbour- 
hood, who had been discovered practising before her glass. To 
turn the discourse, which from being witty, grew to be malicious^ 
the matron of the family took oeca;&ioii itOYtx \)aft «v5>a^<^\. Xa '^>^Ck^ 

• Juv, Sat. X. Pcre, SsA* yl. 
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that there were to be found amongst men such faithful monitors 
to dress the mind by, as we consult to adorn the body. She added, 
that if a sinoere friend were miraoulously ohanged into a looking- 
glass, she should not be ashamed to ask its advice Tery often. 
This whimsical thought worked so much upon my fancy the whole 
eveuing, that it produced a very odd dream. . 

" Methought that, as I stood before my glass, the image of a 
youth of an open and ingenuous aspect appeared in it, who with a 
shrill Toice spoke in the following manner. — 

*' * The looking-glass you see, was heretofore a man, even I the 
unfortunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, whose deformity and 
shape were made up by the clearness of their understandings. It 
must he owned, however, that (as it generally happens) they bad 
each a perverseness of humour suitable to their distortion of body. 
The eldest, whose belly sunk in monstrously, was a great coward ; 
and, though his splentio contracted temper made him take fire im> 
mediately, he made objects that beset him appear greater than 
they were. The second, whose breast swelled into a> bold rriievo, 
on the contrary, took great pleasure in lessening everything, and 
and was perfectly the reverse of his brother. These oddnesses 
pleased company once or twice, but disgusted when often seen ; 
for which reason the young gentlemen were sent from court to 
study mathematics at the*university.' 

'* ' I need not acquaint you, that I was very well made, and 
reckoned a bright polite gentleman. I was the confidant and 
darliug of all the fair ; and if the old and ugly spoke ill of me, all 
the world knew it was because I scorned to flatter them. No ball, 
no assembly, was attended till I had been consulted. Flavia 
coloured her hair before me, Celia showed me her teeth, Panthea 
heaved her bosom, Cleora brandished her diamond ; I have seen 
Cloe's foot, and tied artificially the garters of Rhodope. 

" ' It is a general maxim, that those who doatupon themselves 
can have no violent affection for another : but, on the contrary, 1 
found that the women's passion rose for me in proportion to the 
love they bore to themselves. This was verified in my amour with 
Narcissa, who was so constant to me, that it was pleasantly said, 
had I been little enough, she would have hung me at her girdle.- 
The most dangerous rival I had was a gay empty fellow, who by 
the strength of a long intercourse with Narcissa, joined to his 
natural endowments, had formed himself into a perfect resem- 
blance with her. I had been discarded, had she not observed that 
ho frequently asked my opinion about matters of the last conse- 
quence. This made me still more considerable in her eye. 

" * Though I was eternally caressed by the ladies, such was their 
opinion of my honour, that I was never envied by the men. A 
Jealous lover of Narcissa one day l\iougyi\.\\^\i«A ci^w^x.'Wt Va. ^w 
amorous conversation ; for thoii!gb \\e vi«a aX ^uOa. ^ ^\&\»si^^ >(iQ»x 
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he could hear nothing, he imagined strange things from her airs 
and gestures. Sometimes with a serene look she stepped hack in 
a listening posture, and brightened into an innocent smile. Quickly 
after she swelled into an air of majesty and disdain, then kept her 
e^res half shut after a languishing manner, then covered her blushes 
with her hand, breathed a sigh, and seemed ready to sink down. In 
rushed the furious lover; but how great was his surprise to see no 
one there but the innocent Fidelio, with his back against the wall 
betwixt two windows! 

" * It were endless to recount all my adventures. Let me hasten 
to that which cost me my life, and Narcissa her happiness. 

" » She had the misfortune to have the small-pox, upon which I 
was expressly forbid ber sight, it being apprehended that it would 
increase her distemper, and that I should infiedlibly catch it at the 
;first look. As soon as she was suffered to leave her bed, she stole 
out of her chamber, and found me all alone in an adjoining apart- 
ment She ran with transport to her darling, and without mixture 
of fear lest I should dislike her. But, oh me! what was herfiory 
when she heard me say, I was afraid and shocked at so loathsome 
a spectacle ! She stepped back swollen with rage, to see if I had 
the insolence to repeat it. I did, with this addition, that her ill- 
timed passion had increased her ugliness. Enraged, inflamed, 
distracted, she snatched a bodkin, and with all her force stabbed 
me to the heart. Dying, I preserved my sincerity, and expressed 
the truth, though in broken words; and by reproachful grimaces 
to the last, I mimicked the deformity of my murderess. 

'* ' Cupid, who always attends the fair, and pitied the fate of so 
useful a servant as 1 was, obtained of the Destinies, that my body 
should remain incorruptible, and retain the qualities my mind had 
possessed. I immediately lost the figure of a man, and became 
smooth, polished, and bright, and to this day am the first favourite 
of the ladies.' " 

STEELE. T. 
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Nescio qna pr»Wr solitum dalcedine l«ti. 

Tiaa. ai«M. i. 412. 
Unnsual sweetness purer joys inspires. 

Looking over the letters that have been sent me, I chanced tA 
find tlie following one, which I received v^boxxX. V«c^ ^«dx% ^s^'tt^^fiL 
an ingeniou8 Mend who was tbea in DeiimAxV. 
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" CdpenhAgien, May 1, 1 71 0. 
"Dear Sib, 

" The spring with you has already taken possession of the fields 
and woods. Now is the season of solitude, and of moving com- 
plaints upon trivial sufferings. Now the griefs of lovers hegin to 
now, and their wounds to bleed afresh. I too. at this distance 
from the softer climates, am not without my discontents at pre- 
sent. You perhaps may laugh at me for a most romantic wretch, 
when I have disclosed to you the occasion of my uneasiness ; and 
yet I cannot help thinking my unhappiness real, in being con- 
fined to a region which is the very reverse of Paradise. The 
seasons here are all of them unpleasant, and the country quite des- 
titute of rural charms. I have not heard a bird sing, nor a brook 
murmur, nor a breeze whisper, neither have I been blest with the 
sight of a flowery meadow these two years. Every wind here is a 
tempest, and every water a turbulent ocean. I hope, when you 
reflect a little, you will not think the grounds of my complaint in 
the least frivolous and unbecoming a man of serious thought; 
since the love of woods, of fields and flowers, of rivers and fount- 
ains, seems to be a passion implanted in our natures the most 
early of any, even before the fair sex had a being. 

"I am, Sir, Ac." * 

Could I transport myself, with a wish, from one country to 
another, T should choose to pass my winter in Spain, my spring in 
Italy, my summer in England, and my autumn in France. Of all 
these seasons there is none that can vie with the spring for beauty 
and delightfulness. It bears the same figure among the seasons of 
the year, that the morning does among the divisions of the day, or 
youth among the stages of life. The English summer is pleasanter 
than that of any other country in Europe, on no other account but 
because it has a greater mixture of spring in it. The mildness of 
our climate, with those frequent refreshments of dews and rains 
that fall among us, keep up a perpetual cheerfulness in our fields, 
and fill the hottest months of the year with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature begins to recover 
herself, the same animal pleasure which makes the birds sing, and 
the whole brute creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in the heart of 
man. I know none of the poets who have observed so well as 
Milton those secret overflowings of gladness which diffuse them- 
selves through the mind of the beholder, upon surveying the gay 
scenes of nature : he has touched upon it twice or thrice in his 
Paradise Lost, and describes it very beautifully under the name of 

* This letter has been thought to have \ieeii "written by Mr. afterwards 
Viscount Molesworth, author of the HUloTy oiDensoasV. 
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* vernal delight,' in that passage where he represents the devil him- 
self as almost sensihle of it. — 

** Blossoms and fniits at once of golden hue^ 
Appear'd with gay enamell'd colours mix'd : 
On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams 
Than in&ir eY'ning cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath shower'd the earth ; so lovely seem'd 
That landscape; and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness, but despair,*' &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity of the creature, and 
represented the barrenness of every thing in this world, and its in- 
capacity of producing any solid or substantial happiness. As dis- 
courses of this nature are very useful to the sensual and voluptuous, 
those speculations which shew the bright side of things, and lay 
forth those innocent entertainments which are to be met with 
among the several objects that encompass us. are no less beneficial 
to men of dark and melancholy tempers. It was for this reason 
that I endeavoured to recommend a cheerfulness of mind in my 
two last Saturday's papers, and which I would still inculcate, not 
only from the consideration of ourselves, and of that Being 0{l 
whom Yte depend, nor from the general survey of that universe in 
which we are placed at present, but from reflections on tbe particular 
season in which this paper is written, ^be creation is a perpetual 
feast to the mind of a good man ; everything he sees cbeers and 
delights him. Providence has imprinted so many smiles on nature, 
that it is impossible for a mind which is not sunk in more gross 
and sensual delights, to take a survey of them, without several secret 
sensations of pleasure. The psalmist has, in several of bis divine 
poems, celebrated those beautiful and agreeable scenes which ma^e 
the heart glad, and produce in it that vernal delight which I have 
before taken notice of. 

Natural philosophv quickens this taste of the creation, and 
renders it not only pleasing to the imagination, but to the under- 
standing. It does not rest in the murmur of brooks and the 
melody of birds, in the shade of groves and woods, or in the em- 
broidery of fields and meadows ; but considers the several ends of 
Providence which are served by them, and the wonders of divine 
wisdom which appear in them. It heightens the pleasures of tbe 
eye, and raises such a rational admiraUon in the soul, as is little 
inferior' to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this kind q^ "^^st- 
ship to the great Author of nature, aM \ja m^\3i\%fe \ic\«%ft \s^<2i«k^^ 
hned meditations of heart, which aye ^o\x\>V\ft^^ \v\^A^ ^^^'^'^'^^^i. 
in bi§ sight; I shall thereftjtre ooucVad^ XVva ^<2«^ ^'^►^^^ ^"^ "^^ 
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pleasure which the mind naturally oonceiyes from the pnoint 
season of the year, by the recommending of a practice for whidi 
every one has sufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize this natural 
pleasure of the soul, and to improve this vernal delight, as Milton 
calls it, into a Christian virtue. When we jQnd oiurselves inspired 
with this pleasing instinct, this secret satisfaetion axiA complacency 
arising from the beauties of the creation, let us consider to whom 
we stand indebted for all these entertainments of sense, and who 
it is that thus opens his haad, and fills the world with good. The 
apostle instructs us to take advantage of our present temper of 
mind, to graft upon it such a religious exercise as is particularly 
conformable to it, by that precept which advisee those who are ead 
to pray, and those who are merry to sing psalms. The cheetfnV 
ness of heart which springs up in tts from the survey of natare'e 
works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. The mind iMs 
gone a great way towards praise and thanksgiving, that U iUed 
with such a secret (i^adnese. A grateful reflection on the Supreme 
Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in the soul, and gives it ito 
proper value. Such an habitual dispoedtion of mind cooseer«tee 
every field and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning er 
evening sacrifice, and will improve those transient gleams of joy 
which naturally brighten up and refresh the soul on such oeca- 
eions, into an inviolable and perpetual state of bliss and happmese. 

ADDISON. I. 
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Bene colligitiir htee pueris et mnlierculis et senris et serTomm similliiiils Bberis 
eme grata: gravi vero homtni et ea qute fiimt jiidicio certo pondeianti, 
probm poeec nuUo nodo. ■* rvLh. 

It is rightly inferred, that these things are pleasing to children, wooden, and 
slaves, and even to such freemen as greatly resemble slaves ; but can by no 
means he approved by a man of figure and character, and who forms a lifl^t 
judgment «f things. 

I HAVE been considering the Uttle and frivolous thinge wbieb 
give men accesses to one another, and power with each otJber, iM>t 
only in the common and indifierent accidents of life, but alee in 
matters of greater importance. You see in elections for membere 
to sit in parliament, how far saluting rows of q^ women, drinking 
with clowns, and being upon a level with the lowest part of nan- 
JrJnd in that wherein they themselves are lowest, their diveraione, 
wj'JJ carij a, candidate. A capacity ?ot ij^Toa\\xxv\}«i% ^ \sy«xv^ ^ vsv 
his behaviour, and descandi»g to vie pxft*a\vV\wfflw>^<:^^^^w2i^j«, 
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is perhaps as good an ingredient as any other for making a con- 
siderable figure in the world ; and if a man has nothing else or 
better to think of, he could not make his way to wealth and dis- 
tinction by properer methods, than studying the particular bent or 
inclination of people with whom he converses, and working from 
the observation of such their bias in all matters wherein he has 
any intercourse with them : for his ease and comfort he may assure 
himself, he need not be at the expense of any great talent or vir> 
tue to please even those who are possessed of the highest qualifi^ 
cations. Pride, in some particular disguise or other (often a secret 
to the proud man himself), is the most ordinary spring of action 
among men. You need no more than to discover what a man 
values himself for; then of all things admire that quality, but be 
sure to be failing in it yourself in comparison of the man whom 
you court. I have heard, or read, of a secretary of state in Spain, 
who served a prince who was happy in an elegant use of the Latin 
tongue, and often writ dispatches in it with his own hand. The 
king showed his secretary a letter he had written to a foreign 
prince, and under the colour of asking his advice, laid a trap n>r 
his applause. The honest man read it as a faithful counsellor, 
and not only excepted against his tying himself down too much 
by some expressions, but mended the phrase in others. You may 
guess the dispatches that evening did not take much longer time. 
Mr. Secretary, as soon as he came to his own house, sent for his 
eldest son, and communicated to him that the family must retire 
out of Spain as soon as possible ; *' for," says he, " the king knows 
X understand Latin better than he does." 

This egregious fault in a man of the world should be a lesson to all 
who would make their fortunes ; but a regard must be carefully had 
to the person with whom you have to do; for it is not to be doubted 
but a great man of common sense must look with secret indigna- 
tion, or bridled laughter, on all the slaves who stand around him 
with ready faces to approve and smile at all he says in the gross. 
It is good comedy enough to observe a superior talking half sen- 
tences, and playing an humble admirer's countenance from one 
thing to another, with such perplexit}r, that he knows not what to 
sneer in approbation of. But this kind of complaisance is pecu- 
liarly the manner of courts; in all other places you must con- 
stantly go farther in compliance with the persons you have to do 
with, than a mere conformity of looks and gestures. If you are in 
a country life, and would be a leading man, a good stomach, a 
loud voice, and rustic cheerfulness, will go a great way, provided 
you are able to drink, and drink anything. But I was just now 
going to draw the manner of behaviour I would advise people to 
practise under some maxim, and intimat&d^ \.Vi%.\. ^^^x^ ^\^& nS^^sssk!^ 
was governed by his pride. There ^ea wi o\^ ^<^qw ^'2i>^ Vs^ 
jeara ago so peevish and firetful, XWxxgVi %. txiasi Qll\i\yi\3aftss»>'"'^^**' 
VOL. ut. ^ 
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no one could come at him : but he frequented a particular little 
cofPee-bouse, where he triumphed over everybodj at trick-track and 
hack gammon. The way to pass his office well, was first to be in- 
sulted by him at one of those games in his leisure hours ; for his 
vanity was to show that he was a man of pleasure as well as busi- 
ness. Next to this sort of insinuation, which i^ called in all places 
(from its taking its birth in the households of princes) making 
one's court, the most prevailing way is, by what better-bred people 
call a present, the vulgar a bribe I humbly conceive that such a 
thing IS conveyed with more gallantly in a billet-doux that should 
be understood at the Bank, than in gross money : but as to stub- 
bom people, who are so surly as to accept of neither note nor cash, 
having formerly dabbled in chemistry, I can only say that one part 
of matter asks one thing, and another another, to make it fluent : 
but there is nothing but may be dissolved by a proper mean. Thus 
the virtue which is too obdurate for gold or paper, shall melt away 
very kindly in a liquid. The island of Barbadoes (a shrewd 
people) manage all toeir appeals to Great Britain, by a skilful 
distribution of citron water H( among the whisperers about men in 
power. Generous wines do every aay prevail, and that in great 
points, wliere ten thousand times their value would have been re- 
jected with indignation. 

But to waive the enumeration of the sundry ways of applying 
by presents, bribes, management of people's passions and affec- 
tions, in such a manner as it shall appear that the virtue of the 
best man is by one method or other corruptible ; let us look out 
for some expedient to turn those passions and affections on the 
side of tnith and honour. When a man has laid it down for a 
position, that parting with his integrity, in the minutest circum- 
stance, is losing so much of his very self, self-love will become a 
virtue. By this means good and evil will be the only objects of 
dislike and approbation ; and he that injures any man, has effectu- 
ally wounded the man of this turn as much as if the harm had 
been to himself. This seems to be the only expedient to arrive at 
an impartiality ; and a man who follows the dictates of truth and 
right reason, may by artifice be led into error, but never can into 
guilt 

STEELE. T. 

No. 395. TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1712. 



— Quod nnnc ratio est, impetus ante fhit oviD. keh. ah. 10. 
'Tis reason now, ^twas appetite before. 

" Beware of the Ides of March," said the Boman augur to Julius 

* i. t that time known by the name of Barbadoei water. 
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Cffisar : " Beware of the month of May/' says the British Sfeo- 
TATOR to his fair countrywomen. The caution of the first was un- 
happily neglected, and Ceesar's confidence cost him his life. I 
am apt to flatter myself that my pretty readers had much more re- 
gard to the advice I gave them,* since I have yet received very few 
accounts of any notorious trips made in the last month. 

But though I hope for the hest, I shall not pronounce too posi- 
tively on this point, till I have seen forty weeks well over, at which 
period of time, as my good friend Sir Kooer has often told me, 
he has more business as a justice of peace, among the dissolute 
young people in the country, than at any other season of the year. 

Neither must I forget a letter which I received near a fortnight 
since ft'om a lady, who, it seems, could hold out no longer, telling 
me she looked upon the month as then out, for that she had all 
along reckoned by the new style. 

On the other hand, I have great reason to believe, from seveiral 
angry letters which have been sent to me by disappointed lovers, 
that my advice has been of very signal service to the fair sex, who 
accordinff to the old -proverb, were ** forewarned, foreanned." 

One of these gentlemen tells me, that he would have given me 
an hundred pounds, rather than I should have published that 
paper; for that his mistress, who had promised to explain herself 
to him about the beginning of May, upon reading that discourse 
told him, that she would give him her answer in June. 

Thyrsis acquaints me, that when he desired Svlvia to take a 
walk in the fields, she told him the Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correspondents, who writes himself Mat Meagre, 
complains that whereas he constantly used to breakfast with his 
mistress upon chocolate, going to wait upon her the first of May, 
he found his usual treat very much changed for the worse, and has 
been forced to feed ever since upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical season with a caveat to the ladies, I shall 
conclude it with a congratulation, and do most heartily wish them 
joy of their happy deliverance. 

They may now reflect with pleasure on the dangers they have 
escaped, and look back with as much satisfaction on the perils that 
threatened them, as their great grandmothers did formerly on the 
burning plough shares, after having passed through the ordeal 
trial. The instigations of the spring are now ajbated. The 
nightinffale gives over " her love-labour*d song," as Milton phrases 
it ; the blossoms are fallen, and the beds of flowers swept away by 
the scythe of the mower. 

I shall now allow my fair readers to return to their romances 
and chocolate, provided they make use of them with moderation, 
till about the middle of the month, when the sun shall have made 

• See No. 365. 
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some progress in tbe Grab. Nothing is more dangerous than too 
much confidence and security. The Trojans, who stood unon their 
ffuard all the while the Grecians lay before their city, when they 
fancied the siege was raised, and the danger past, were the very 
next night burnt in their beds. I must also observe, that as in 
some climates there is a perpetual spring, so in some female con- 
stitutions there is a perpetual May. These are a kind of valetudi- 
narians in chfl^tity, whom I would continue in a constant diet. I 
cannot think these wholly out of danger, till they have looked upon 
the other sex at least five years through a pair of spectacles. Wiix 
HoNiCYCOMB has often assured me, that it is much easier to steal 
one of this species, when she has passed her grand climacteric, than 
to carry off an icy girl on this side five and twenty; and that a 
rake of his acquaintance, who had in vain endeavoured to gain the 
affections of a young lady of fifteen, had at last made his fortune 
by running away with her grandmother. 

But as I do not design this speculation for the ever^greens of the 
sex, I shall again apply myself to those who would willingly listen 
to the dictates of reason and virtue, and can now hear me in cold 
blood. If there are any who have forfeited their innocence, they 
must now consider themselves under that melancholy view in whicn 
Ghamont regards his sister, in those beautiful lines. — 



Long she flourish *d. 



Gh«w sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye : 
Till at the last a cmel spoiler came, 
Gropp'd this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness. 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away." 

On the contrary, she who has observed the timely cautions I gave 
her, and lived up to the rules of modesty, will now.fiourish like ** a 
rose in June," with all her virgin blushes and sweetness about her. 
I must, however, desire these last to consider, how shameful it 
would be for a general, who has made a successful campaign, to be 
surprised in his winter quarters. It would be no less dishonour- 
able for a lady to lose, in any other month of the year, what she 
has been at the pains to preserve in May. 

There is no charm in the female sex, that can supply the place 
of virtue. Without innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quidi^ 
contemptible ; good breeding degenerates into wantonness, and wit 
into impudence. It is observed, that all the virtues are represented 
by both painters and statuaries under female shapes ; but if any 
one of them has a more particular title to that sex, it is modesty. 
I shall leave it to the divines to guard them against the opposite 
vice, as they may be overpowered by temptatious. It is sumcient 
for me to have warned them against it, as they may be led astray 
hj instinct. 
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I desire this paper may be read with more than ordinary atten 
tion, at all tea-tables within the cities of London and Westminster. 

BUDGELL. X. 
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Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baialipton.* 

Haying a great deal of business upon my hands at present, I 
shall beg the reader's leave to present him with a letter that I re- 
ceived about half a year ago from a gentleman of Cambridge, who 
styles himself Peter de Quir.f I have kept it by me some months ; 
and, though T did not know at first what to make of it, upon my 
reading it over very frequently, I have at last discovered seversS 
conceits in it : I would not therefore have my reader discouraged 
if he does not take them at the first perusal. 

" TO MB. 8PE0TAT0B. 

^ From St John's College, Cambridge, Feb. 8, 1712. 
"Sib, 

" The monopoly of puns in this university has been an imme- 
morial privilege of the Johnians ; I and we can't help resenting the 
late invasion of our ancient right as to that particular, by a little 
pretender to clenching in a neighbouring college, who in an appli- 
cation to you by way of letter, a while ago, styled himself Philo- 
brune.§ Dear Sir, as you are by character a profest well-wisher 
to speculation, you will excuse a remark which this gentleman's 
passion for the brunette has suggested to a brother theorist : it is 
an offer towards a mechanical account of his lapse to pimning, for 
he belongs to a set of mortals who value themselves upon an un- 
common masterv in the more humane and polite part of letters. 

" A conquest by one of this species of females gives a veir odd 
turn to the intellectuals of the captivated person, and very different 
from that way of thinking which a triumph from the eyes of 
another, more emphatically of the fair sex, does generally occasion. 
It fills the imagination with an assemblage of such ideas and pic- 
tures as are hardly anything but shade, such as night, the devil, 
&c. These portraitures very near overpower the light of the un- 
derstanding, almost benight the faculties, and give that melancholy 

* A baibarons verse, invented bv the logiciani. 

t The writer of this letter was tlie noted ocator Henky. 

X The stadflBts of St. John's Colkge. 

§ The second letter in No. 286. 
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tincture to the most saD^^uino complexion, which this gentleman 
calls an inclination to he in a hrown-study, and is usually attended 
with worse consequences, in case of a repulse. During this twilight 
of intellects, the patient is extremely apt, as love is the most witty 
passion in nature, to offer at some pert sallies now and then, hy 
way of flourish, upon the amiahle enchantress, and unfortunately 
stumhles upon that mongrel miscreated (to speak in Miltonic) kind 
of wit, vulgarly termed the pun. It would not be much amiss to 

consult Dr. T W (who is certainly a very able projector, 

and whose system of divinity and spiritual mechanics obtains very 
much among the better part of our under-graduates) whether a 
general inter-marriage, enjoined by parliament between this sister- 
hood of the olive- beauties, and the fraternity of the people called 
Quakers, would not be a very serviceable expedient, and abate that 
overflow of light which shines within them so powerfully, that it 
dazzles their eyes, and dances them into a thousand vagaries of 
error and enthusiasm. These reflections may impart some light 
towards a discovery of the origin of punning among us, and the 
foundation of its prevailing so long in this famous body. It is 
notorious, from the instance under consideration, that it must be 
owing chiefly to the use of brown Jugs, muddy belch, and the 
fumes of a certain memorable place of rendezvous with us at meals, 
known by the name of Staincoat Hole : for the atmosphere of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates least about the fire, 
but resides behind and fills the fragrant receptacle above men- 
tioned. Besides, it is farther observable, that the delicate spirits 
among us, who declare against these nauseous proceedings, sip tea, 
and put up for critic and amour, profess likewise an equ^ abhor- 
rence for punning, the ancient innocent diversion of this society. 
After all. Sir, though it may appear something absurd, that I seem 
to approach you with the air of an advocate for punning (you who 
have justified your censures of the practice in a set dissertation 
upon that subject),* yet I am confident you will tbink it abundantly 
atoned for by observing, that this humbler exercise may be as in- 
strumental in diverting us from any innovating schemes and 
hypotheses in wit, as dwelling upon honest orthodox logic would 

be in securing us from heresy in religion. Had Mr. W n'sf 

researches been confined within the bounds of Bamus or Gracken- 
thorp, that learned newsmonger might have acquiesced in what 
the holy oracles pronounced upon the deluge, like other Christians ; 
and had the surprising Mr. L y J been content with the em- 
ployment of refining upon Shakespeare's points and quibbles (for 

* See No. 61. t Mr. William Whiston. 

t Perhaps John Lacy, who altered Shakespeare's play of " The Taming of 
the Shrew." He was author of three other comedies, and a player who 
pleased Charles II. so much, that he had his picture painted in three of hii 
best diameters. 
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which he must be allowed to have a superlative genius), and now 
and then penning a catch or a ditty, instead of inditing odes and 
sonnets, the gentlemen of the hon gout in the pit would never have 
been put to ail that grimace in damning the frippery of state, the 
poverty and languor of thought, the unnatural wit, and inartificial 
structure of his dramas. 

" I am, Sir, your very humble servant. 
" Peteb de Quia." 
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Dolor ipse disertum 

Fecerat ovid. metam. xiii. 228. 

For grief inspir*d me then with eloquence. drtdeh. 

As the Stoic philosophers discard all passions in general, they 
will not allow a wise man so much as to pity the afflictions of 
another. '* If thou seest thy friend in trouble,'* says Epiotetus, 
** thou mayest put on a look of sorrow, and condole with him, but 
take care that thy sorrow be not real." The more rigid of this 
6ect would not comply so far as to show even such an outward 
appearance of grief: but when one told them of any calamity that 
had befallen even the nearest of their acquaintance, would imme- 
diately reply, " What is that to me ?" If you aggravated the cir- 
cumstances of the affliction, and showed how one misfortune was 
followed by another, the answer was still, " All this may be true, 
but what is it to me?" 

For my own part, I am of opinion, compassion does not only re- 
fine and civilize human nature, but has something in it more 
pleasing and agreeable than what can be met with in such an in- 
dolent happiness, such an indifference to mankind as that in 
which the Stoics placted their wisdom. As love is the most delight- 
ful passion, pity is nothing else but love softened by a degree of 
sorrow. In short, it is a kind of pleasing anguish, as well as 
generous sympathy, that knits mankind toge&er, and blends 
them in the same common lot. 

Those who have laid down rules for rhetoric or poetry, advise 
the writer to work himself up, if possible, to the pitch of sorrow 
which he endeavours to produce in others. There are none there- 
fore who stir up pity so much as those who indite their own 
sufferings. Grief has a natural eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving sentiments than can be supplied by 
the finest imagination. Nature on this occasion dictates a 
thousand passionate things, which cannot be su^^I\^6lV^%x\.. 
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It is for tbis reason that the short speeches or sentences which 
we often meet with in histories, make a deeper impression on the 
mind of the reader, than the most laboured strokes in a well- 
written tragedy. Truth and matter of fact sets the person aetnallj 
before us in the one, whom fiction places at a greater distance 
from us in the other. I do not remember to have seen any ancient 
or modem story more affecting than a letter of Ann of Bologne, 
wife to Kinff Henry the Eighth, and mother to Queen Elizabeth, 
which is still extant in the Cotton library, as written by her own 
hand. 

Shakespeare himself could not have made her talk in a strain 
so suitable to her condition and character. One sees in it the ex- 
postulation of a slighted lover, the resentments of an injured 
woman, and the sorrows of an imprisoned queen. I need not ac- 
quaint my reader that this princess was then under prosecution 
for disloyalty to the king's bed, and that she was afterwards pub- 
licly beheaded upon the same account, though this prosecution 
was believed by many to proceed, as she herself intimates, rather 
from the king's love to Jane Seymour, than from any actuid crime 
in Ann of Bologne. 

Qtieen Ann Boleyn'^ Uut Utter to King Hewry, 
"Sir, 
Cotton Lib. " Your grace's displeasure, and my imprisoment, are 
Otho. C. 10. things so sfxange unto me, as what to write, or what 
to excuse, I am altogether ignorant Whereas you send unto me 
(willing me to confess a truth, and so obtain your favour) by such 
an one, whom you know to be mine ancient professed enemy, I 
no sooner received this message by him, than I rightly conceived 
your meaning ; and if, as you say, confessing a truth indeed may 
procure my safety, I shall with all willingness and duty perform 
your command. 

" But let not your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not so much as a 
thought thereof preceded. And to speak a truth, never prince had 
wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than you 
have ever found in Ann Boleyn : with which name and place 1 
could willingly have contented myself, if God and your grace's 
pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time so far 
forget myself in my exaltation or received queenship, but that I 
always looked for such an alteration as I now find; for the ground 
of my preferment being on no surer foundation than your grace's 
fancy, the least alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw 
that fancj to some other object You have chosen me from a low 
estate to be yoxxr queen and coTnptsji\Qiu,i'M\s«^csii^ xsn'^ ^^%«c\> tjt 
desire. If then you found m© woT\h7 oi «a«iV \iOTiQVix, ^^o^ ^^\a 
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grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counsel of mine enemies, 
withdraw your princely favour from me ; neither let that stain, 
that unworthy stain, of a disloyal heart towards your good grace, 
ever cast so foul a blot on your most dutiful wife, and the infant 
princess your daughter. Try me, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial, and let not my sworn enemies sit as my accusers and 
judges; yea, let me receive an open trial, for my truth shall fear 
no open shame ; then shall you see either mine innocence cleared, 
your suspicion and conscience satisfied, the ignominy and slander 
of the world stopped, or my guilt openly declared. So that what- 
soever God or you may determine of me, your grace may be freed 
from an open censure ; and mine offence being so lawfully proved, 
your grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
execute worthy punishment on me as an unlawful wife, but to fol- 
low your affection, already settled on that party, for whose sake I 
am now as I am, whose name I could some good while since have 
pointed unto, your grace not being ignorant of my suspicion 
therein. 

'* But if you have already determined of me, and that not only 
my death, but an infamous slander must bring you the enjoying 
of your desired happiness ; then I desire of God, that he will par- 
don your great sin therein, and likewise mine enemies, the in- 
struments thereof, and that he will not call you to a strict accotmt 
for your unprincely and cruel usage of me, at his general judg- 
ment-seat, where both you and myself must shortly appear, and in 
whose judgment I doubt not (whatsoever the world may think of 
me) mine innocence shall be openly known and sufficiently 
cleared. 

" My last and only request shall be, that myself may only bear 
the burden of your grace's displeasure, and that it may not touch 
the innocent souls of those poor gentlemen, who (as I utiderstand) 
are likewise in strait imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have 
found favour in your sight, if ever the name of Ann Boleyn hath 
been pleasing in your ears, then let me obtain this request, and I 
will so leave to trouble your grace any further, with mine earnest 
prayers to the Trinity, to have your grace in his good keeping, 
and to direct you in all your actions. From my doleful prison in 
the Tower, this sixth of May; 

" Your most loyal and ever faithful wife, 
" Ann Boleyn." 

addison. l. 
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Inianire paret certa latione modoque hob. 2, sat. iu. 271. 

— — You'd be a fool 

With art and wisdom, and be mad by role. obbeoh. 

Cynthio and Flavia are persons of distinction in this town, who 
have been lovers these ten months last past, and writ to each other 
for gallantry sake, under those feigned names ; Mr. Suoh-a-one and 
Mrs. Such-a-one not being capable of raising the soul out of the ordi- 
nary tracts and passages of life up to that elevation which makes the 
life of the enamoured so much superior to that of the rest of the 
world. But ever since the beauteous Cecilia has made such a figure 
as she now does in the circle of charming women, Cynthio has been 
secretly one of her adorers. LsBtitia has been the nnest womaii in 
town these three months, and so long Cynthio has acted the part 
of a lover very awkwardly in the presence of Flavia. Flavia has 
been too blind towards him, and has too sincere an heart of her 
own, to observe a thousand things which would have discovered 
this change of mind to any one less engaged than she was. Cyn- 
thio was musing yesterday in the piazza in Covent-garden, and 
was saying to himself that he was a very ill man to go in visiting 
and professing love to Flavia, when his heart was enthralled to 
another. " It is an infirmity that I am not constant to Flavia; 
but it would be still a greater crime, since I cannot continue to 
love her, to profess that I do. To marry a woman with the cold- 
ness that usually indeed comes on after marriage, is ruining one's- 
self with one's eyes open ; besides, it is really doing her an injury." 
This last consideration forsooth, of injuring her in persisting, 
made him resolve to break off upon the first favourable opportu- 
nity of making her angry. When he was in this thought, he saw 
Robin the porter, who waits at Wills' coffee-house, passing by. 
Robin, you must know, is the best man in town for carrying a 
billet ; the fellow has a thin body, swift step, demure looks, suffi- 
cient sense, and knows the town. This man carried Cynthio's first 
letter to Flavia, and, by frequent errands ever since, is well known 
to her. The fellow covers his knowledge of the nature of his mes- 
sages with the most exquisite low humour imaginable. The first 
he obliged Flavia to take, was by complaining to her that he had a 
wife and three children, and if she did not take that letter, which 
he was sure there was no harm in, but t^lIVv^t love, his family must 
go supperlees to bed, for the genUemaxi ^ow\^ ^«:^ Vvoi ^^^t^^^^ 
as he did bis business. Tvobm, thexetox^, C^\x\X\vi xi^^ ^W^v.'^^x. 
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to make use of, and gave him orders to wait before Flavians door, 
and if she called him to her, and asked whether it was Cynthio 
who passed by, he should at first be loth to own it was, but upon 
importunity confess it. There needed not much search into that 
part of the town to find a well-dressed hussy fit for the purpose 
Cynthio designed her. As soon as he believed Robin was posted, he 
drove by Flavia's lodgings in a hackney coach and a woman in it. 
Robin was at the door talking with Flavia's maid, and Cynthio 
pulled up the glass as surprised, and hid his associate. The report 
of this circumstance soon flew up stairs, and Robin could not deny 
but the gentleman favoured* his master ; yet if it was he, he was sure 
the lady was but his cousin whom he had seen ask for him ; adding, 
that he believed she was a poor relation ; because they made her 
wait one morning till he was awake. Flavia immediately writ the 
following epistle, which Robin brought to Wills'. 

"June 4, 1712. 
" Sib, 
"It is vain to deny it, basest, falsest of mankind ; my maid, as 
well as the bearer saw you. 

" The Injubed Flavia." 

After Cynthio had read the letter, he asked Robin how she • 
looked, and what she said at the delivery of it. Robin said she 
spoke short to him, and called him back again, and had bothing 
to say to him, and bid him, and all the men of the world go out of 
her sight ; but the maid followed, and bid him bring an answer. 
Cynthio returned as follows:— 

"June 4, Three aftenioon, 1712. 
" Madam, 
" That your maid and the bearer has seen me very often is very 
certain ; but I desire to know, being engaged at piquet, what your 
letter means by * it is in vain to deny it.' I shall stay hero all the 
evening. 

" YouB Amazed Cynthio." 

As soon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia answered. — 

" Deab Cynthio, 
" I have walked a turn or two in my anti-chamber since I writ 
to you, and have recovered myself from an impertinent fit which 
you ought to forgive me, and desire you would come to me imme- 
diately to laugh off a jealousy that you and a creature of the town 
went by in a hackney-coach an hour ago. 

" I am your most humble servant, 

** Flavja. 

" J will not open the letter wVicYi m^ C^\i!Cc^a ^tv\. nss^^-^ "^^ 
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misapprebensioii you roust have been under when you writ, for 
want of hearing the whole ciroumstance.** 

Bobin came back in an instant, and Cynthio answered, — 

'' 9alf an hour six minutes after three, 
" June i, Wills' coffee-hotue. 
*' Madam, 
" It is certain I went by your lodging with a gentlewoman to 
whom I have the honour to be known ; she is indeed my relation, 
and a pretty sort of woman. But your starting manner of writing, 
and owning you have not done me the honour so much as to open 
my letter, has in it something very unaccountable, and alarms one 
that has had thoughts of passing his days with you. But I am 
bom to admire you with lul your little imperfections. 

" Cynthio." 
Eobin ran back, and brought for answer. — 

** Exact Sir, that are at Wills' coffee-house six minutes after 
three, June 4; one that has had thoughts, and all my little imper- 
fections. Sir, come to me immediately, or I shall determine what 
may perhaps not be very pleasing to you. 

" Flavia.- 

Bobin gave an accoimt that she looked excessive anffry when 
she gave him the letter ; and that he told her, for she asked, that 
Cynthio only looked at the clock, taking snuff, and writ two or 
three words on the top of the letter when he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickeDed so well, as that Cynthio saw he had not 
much more to accomplish being irreconcileably banished: he 
writ, — 

"Madam, 
" I HAVE that prejudice in favour of all you do, that it is not 
possible for you to determine upon what will not be very pleasing 
to " Your obedient servant, 

** Cynthio." 

This was delivered, and an answer returned, in a little more 
than two seconds. 

" Sir, 
" Is it come to this ? You never loved me, and the creature you 
were with is the properest person for your associate. I despise 
you, and hope I shall soon hate you as a villain to 

" The Cbkdulous Flavia." 

Bobin ran back with — 
*' Madam, 
" TouB credulitj when you ax© to ^«mx ^oajx ^ovdJl,«ci3l ^«^\sassBc 
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when you fear to lose it, make it a very bard part to behave as 
beeomes ** Your humble slave, 

" CVNTHIO," 

Bobin whipt away, and returned with — 

" Mr. Wellford, 
** Flavia and CyntMo are no more. I relieve you from the hard 
part of which you complain, and banish you from my sight for ever. 

" Ann Heart." 

Bobin had a crown fdr his afternoon's work ; and this is pub- 
lished to admonish Cecilia to avenge the injury done to Flavia. 

STEELE. T. 
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Ut nemo in sese tentat descenderel pbbs. bat. it. 23. 

None, none descends into himself, to find 

The secret imperfections of his mind. drtbeit. 

Hypocrisy at the fashionable end of the town, is very different 
from hypocrisy in the city. The modish hypocrite endeavours to 
appear more vicious than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous. The former is afraid of everything that has the 
show of religion in it, and would be thought engaged in many 
criminal gallantries and amours, which he is not guilty of. The 
latter assumes a face of sanctity, and covers a multitude of vices 
under a seeming religious deportment 

But there is another kind of hypocrisy, which difibrs from both 
these, and which I intend to make the subject of this paper : I 
mean that hypocrisy, by which a man does not only deceive the 
world, but very often imposes on himself; that hypocrisy which 
conceals his own heart from him, and makes him oelieve he is 
more virtuous than he reallv is, and either not attend to his vices, 
or mistake even his vices for virtues. It is this fatal hypocrisy, 
and self-deceit, which is taken notice of in those words, — *• Who 
can understand his errors ? cleanse thou me from secret foults." 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the utmost application 
and endeavours of moral writers to recover them from vice and 
folly, how much more may those lay a claim to their care and com- 
passion who are walking in the paths of death, while they fancy 
themselves engaged in a course of virtue! I shall endeavour 
therefore to lay down some rules for the d\fii^Qi^«r| qH *Oas«fc ^SssRRk 
that lurk in the secret comers of tb© w>\A, «uTk!^ Xft ^<y« xsc^ ^^-^^ 
those methods by which he may am^e %X ^ \3oaA «a.^ 'vos^gwM^^. 
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knowledge of himself. The usual means prescribed for this pur- 
pose, are to examine ourselves by the rules which are laid down 
.for our direction in sacred writ, and to compare our lives with the 
life of that person who acted up to the perfection of human 
nature, and is the standing example, as weU as the great guide 
and instructor, of those who receive his doctrines. Though these 
two heads cannot be too much insisted upon, I shall but just men- 
tion them, since they have been handled by many great and emi- 
nent writers. 

I would therefore propose the following methods to the consider- 
ation of such as would find out their secret faults, and make a true 
estimate of themselves. 

In the first place, let them consider well what are the characters 
which they bear among their enemies. Our friends very often 
flatter us, as much as our own hearts. They either do not see our 
faults, or conceal them from us, or soften them by their represent- 
ations, after such a manner, that we think th^m too trivial to be 
taken notice of. An adversaiy, on the contrary, makes a stricter 
search into us, discovers every flaw and impermction in our tem- 
pers ; and though his malice may set them in too strong a light, 
it has generally some gi'ound for what it advances. A Mend ex- 
aggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wise 
man should give a just attention to both of them, so far as they 
may tend to the improvement of the one, and the diminution of the 
other. Plutarch has written an essay on the benefits which a man 
may receive from his enemies, and, among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions this in particular, that by the reproaches which it 
casts upon us we see the worst side of ourselves, and open our 
eyes to several blemishes and defects in our lives and conversa- 
tions, which we should not have observed without the help of such 
ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewise to come at a true knowledge of ourselves, we 
should consider on the other hand how far we may deserve the 
praises and approbations which the world bestows upon us; 
whether the actions they celebrate proceed from laudable and 
worthy motives ; and how far we are really possessed of the virtues 
which gain us applause among those with whom we converse. 
Such a reflection is absolutely necessary; if we consider how apt 
we are either to value or condemn ourselves by the opinions of 
others, and to sacrifice the report of our own hearts to the judg- 
ment of the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deceive ourselves in a point 

of so much importance, we should not lay too great a stress on any 

supposed virtues we possess that are of a doubtful nature : and such 

we may esteem all those in which multitudes of men dissent from 

us, who are as good and wise as owt^Vj^^. '^ ^ ^wi\^ «^.^«:^^ 

act with great cautiousness and c\icums.\vec\:voii'm^QN3c^\&^\\ft\^ Sx 
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is not impossible that we may "be deceived. Intemperate zeal, 
bigotry, and persecution for any party or opinion, how praise- 
worthy soever they may appear to weak men of our own principles, 
produce infinite calamities among mankind, and are highly 
criminal in their own nature : and yet bow many persons eminent 
for piety suffer such monstrous and absurd principles of action to 
take root in their minds under the colour of virtues ! For my own 
part, I must own, I never yet knew any j)arty so just and reason- 
able, that a man could follow it in its height and violence, and at 
the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of those actions which 
procee«i from natural constitution, favourite passions, particular 
education, or whatever promotes our worldly interest or advantage. 
In these and the like cases, a man's judgment is easily perverted, 
and a wrong bias hung upon his mind. These are the inlets of 
prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, by which a 
thousand errors and secret faults find admission, without being 
observed or taken notice of. A wise mai^ will suspect those 
actions to which he is directed by something besides reason, and 
always apprehend some concealed evil in every resolution that is 
of a disputable nature, when it is conformable to his particular 
temper, his age, or way of life, or when it favours his pleasure, or 
his profit. 

There is nothing of greater impcfttance to us than thus diligently 
to sift our thoughts, and examine all these dark recesses of the 
mind, if we would establish our souls in such a solid and substan- 
tial virtue, as will turn to account in that great day when it must 
stand the test of infinite wisdom and justice. 

I shall conclude this essav with observing that the two kinds of 
hypocrisy I have here spoken of, namely, that of deceiving the 
world, and that of imposing on ourselves, are touched with wonder- 
ful beauty in the hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm. The folly of 
the first kind of hypocrisy is there set forth by reflections on God's 
omniscience and omnipresence, which are celebrated in as noble 
strains of poetry as any other I ever met with either scwred or 
profane. The other kind of hypocrisy, whereby a man deceives 
himself, is intimated in the two last verses, where the Psalmist 
addresses himself to the great Searcher of hearts in that empha- 
tical petition, " Try me, God, and seek the ground of my heart ; 
prove me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if there be any 
way of wickedness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting." 

ADDISON. L. 
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No. 400. MONDAY, JUNE 9, 1712. 



— Latet anguis in kerba. Yita, lOL. in. 93. 

There'i a make in the grass. bkolibh proykbb. 

It should, methinks, preserre modesty and its interests in the 
world, that the transgression of it always creates ofPence ; and the 
very purposes of wantonness are defeated by a carria^ which has 
in It so much boldness as to intimate that fear and reluctance are 

?uite extinguished in an object which would be otherwise desirable, 
t was said of a wit of the last age,* 

" Sedley has that prevailing gentle art 
Which can with a resistless charm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart; 
Baise such a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Betvreen declining virtue and desire, 
That the poor vanquish^ maid dissolves away 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tears all day." 

This *' prevailing gentle art" was made up of complaisance, 
courtship, and artful conformity to the modesty of a woman's 
manners. Rusticity, broad expression, and forward obtrusion, 
offend those of education, and ihake the transgressors odious to all 
who have merit enough to attract regard. It is in this taste that 
the scenery is so beautifully ordered in the description which 
Antony makes in the dialogue between him and Dolabella, of 
Cleopatra in her barge. — 

" Her galley down the silver Cidnos row*d : 
The tackling silk, the streamers wav*d with gold ; 
The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were plac'd. 
Where she, another sea-bom Venus, lay; 
She lay, and leaned her cheek upon her hand. 
And cast a look so lansuishingly sweet, 
As if secure of all behmders' hearts. 
Neglecting she could take them. Boys, like Cupids, 
Stood &nning with their painted wings the winds 
That play*d about her £Eice ; but if she smil'd, 

* Sir Charles Sedley, a writer of verses in the reign of Charles II., with 
whom he was a great fevourite. The Earl of Rochester's verses quoted htxe, 
allude, it has been said, not to Sir Charles Sedley ^s writings, but to his personal 
address ; for we are told that, by studying human nature, he had acquired to 
an eminent degree the art of making himself agreeable, particularly to the 
ladies. — " Langhome's Efiusions," &c. Nevertheless, there was, it seems, a 
softness and art in his verses too, which another nobleman, the Duke of 
Buckingham, calls Sedley's witchcraft ! See an account and a critique on 
Sir Cbarlea'a writings and verses in the '' Biogr. Brit. Art Sedley." 
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A darting glory seem'd to Uaze abroad, 
That men's desiring eyes were never weary'd 
But hung upon the object. To soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd. 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight ; 
And both to thought " * 

Here the imagination is warmed with all the objects presented, 
and yet there is nothing that is luscious, or what raises any idea 
more loose than that of a beautiful woman set off to advantage. 
The like, or a more delicate .and careful sj)irit of modesty, appears 
in the following passage in one of Mr. Phillips's pastorals. — 

'* Breathe soft ye winds, ye waters gently flow. 
Shield her, ye trees, ye flow'rs around ber grow ; 
Ye swains, I beg you, pass in silence by, 
My love in yonder vale asleep does lie." 

Desire is corrected when there is a tenderness or admiration ex- 
pressed which partakes the passion. Licentious language has 
something brutal in it, which disgraces humanity, and leaves us 
in the oiondition of the savages in the field. But it may he asked^ 
to what good use can tend a discourse of this kind at all ? It is 
to alarm chaste ears against such^s have, what is above called, 
" the prevailing gentle art" Masters of that talent are capable of 
clothing their thoughts in so soft a dress, and something so distant 
from the secret purpose of thdr heart, that the imagination of the 
onguatded is touched with a fondness, which grows too insensibly 
to be resisted. Much care and concern for tbe lady's welfare, to 
seem afraid lest she should be annoyed by the very air which sur- 
rounds her, and this uttered rather with Innd looks, and expressed 
hy an interjection, an " ah," or " oh," at some little hazard in 
moving or making a step, than in any direct profession of love, are 
the methods of skilful admirers.. They are honest arts when their 
purpose is such, but infamous when misapplied. It is certaii^, that 
many a young woman in this town has had her heart irrecoverably 
won, by men who have not made one advance which ties their 
admirers, though the females languish vnth the utmost anxiety. I 
have oifeen, by way of admonition to my female readers, given them 
warning against agreeable company of t&e other sex, except they 
«re well acquainted with their characters. Women may disguise 
it if they think fit ; and the more to do it, they may be angry at 
me for saying it ; but I say it is natural to them, that they have 
no manner of approbation of men without some degree of love. 
For this reason he is dangerous to be entertained as a friend or 
visitant, who is capable of gaining any eminent esteem or observa- 
tion, though it be never so remote from pretensions as a lover. If 
a man's heart has not the abhorrence of any treacherous design, 

• Dryden'a " All for Love," act m. wi A. 
VOL. m. ^ 
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he may easily improve approbation into kindness, and kindness 
into passion. There may possibly be no manner of love between 
them in the eyes of all their acquaintance ; no, it is all friendship; 
and yet they may be as fond as shepherd and shepherdess in a 
pastoral ; but still the nymph and the swain may be to each other, 
no other, I warrant you, than Py lades and Orestes. 

" When Lucy decks with flow'rs her swelling breast. 
And on her elbow leans, dissembling rest ; 
Unable to refrain my madding mind, 
Nor sheep nor pastoie worth my care I find.'* 

" Once Delia slept, on easy moss reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bure, and rude the wind : 
I smooth'd her coats, and stole a silent kiss : 
Condemn me, shepherds, if I did amiss." 

Such good offices as these, and such friendly thoughts and con* 
cems for one another, are what make up the amity, as they call it, 
between man and woman. 

It is the permission of such intercourse, that makes a young 
woman come to the arms of her husband, after the disappointment 
of four or five passions which she has successively had for ditferent 
men, before she is prudentiaJly given to him for whom she has 
neither love nor friendship. For what should a poor creature do 
that has lost all her friends ! There's Marinet the agreeable has, 
to my knowledge, had a friendship for Jjord Welford, which had 
like to break her heart; then she had so great a friendship for 
Colonel Hardy, that she could not endure any woman else should 
do anything but rail at him. Many and fatal have been disasters 
between friends who have fallen out, and these resentments are 
more keen than ever those of other men can possibly be : but in 
this it happens unfortunately, that as there ought to be nothing 
concealed from one friend to another, the Mends of different sexes 
very often find fatal effects from their unanimity. 

For my part, who study to pass life in as much innocence and 
tranquillity as I can, I shun the company of agreeable women as 
much as possible ; and must confess that I have, though a toler- 
able good philosopher, but a low opinion of Platonic love ; for 
which reason I thought it necessary to give my fair readers a 
caution against it, having, to my great concern, observed the waist 
of a Flatonist lately swell to a roundness which is inconsistent 
with that philosophy. 

STEELE. T. 
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No. 401. TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1712. 



In amore hsDC omnia insunt vitia : Injurise, 

Suspiciones, inimicitse, induciab, 

Bellum, pax rursum ter. kun. act i. bo. 1. 

It is the capricious state of love, to be attended with injuries, suspicions, 
enmities, truces, quarrelling, and reconcilement. 

J SHALL publish, for the entertainment of this day, an odd sort 
of a packet, which I have just received from one of my female 
correspondents. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" Since you have often confessed that you are not displeased 
your paper should sometimes convey the complaints of distressed 
lovers to each other, I am in hopes you will favoiu" one who gives 
you an tmdoubted instance of her reformation, and at the same 
time a convincing proof of the happy influence your labours have 
had over the moft incorrigible part of the most incorrigible sex. 
You must know, Sir, I am one oi that species of women, whom you 
have often characterized under the name of * Jilts,* and that I send 
you these lines as well to do public penance for having so long 
continued in a known error, as to beg pardon of the party offended. 
I the rather choose this way, because it in some measure answers 
the terms on which he intimated the breach between us might pos- 
sibly be made up, as you will see by the letter he sent me the next 
day after I had discarded him; which I thought fit to send you a 
copy of, that you might the better know the whole case. 

" I must further acquaint you, that before I jilted him, there 
had been the greatest intimacy between us for a year and a half 
together, during all which time I cherished his hopes, and indulged 
his flame. I leave you to guess, after this, what must be his sur- 
prise, when upon his pressing for my full consent one day, I told 
him I wondered what could make him fancy he had ever any place 
in my affections. His own sex allow him sense, and all ours good 
breeding. His person is such as might, without vanity, make him 
believe himself not incapable to be beloved. Our fortunes indeed, 
weighed in the nice scale of interest, are not exactly equal, which 
by the way was the true cause of my jilting him ; and I had the 
assurance to acquaint him with the following maxim, that I should 
always believe that man's passion to be the most violent, who 
could offer me the largest settlement. J have since changed my 
opinion, and have endeavoured to let him know so much by seve- 
ral letters, but the barbarous man has refused them all; so that I 
have no way left of writing to him but b^ ^oux «J^^sX»:ci<(^. Mm^ 
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can bring him abont once more, I promise to send you all gloyes 
aifd favours, and shall desire the fayonr of Sib Rooxb and yourself 
to stand as godfathers to my first boy. 

** I am, Sir, your most obedient, most humble servant, 

*' Amobkt. 

" * PHILAllmSB TO AMORBT. 

" * Madam, 
. *' * I AM so surprised at the question you were pleased to ask me 
yesterday, that I am still at a loss what to say to it. At least my 
answer would be too long to trouble you with, as it would come 
from a person who, it seems, is so very indifibrent to you. Instead 
of it, 1 shall only recommend to your'consideratian the opinion of 
one whose sentiments on these matters I have often beara you say 
are extremely just. ** A generous and constant passion," says your 
favourite author, ** in an agreeable lover, where there is not too 
great a disparity in their curcumstances, is the greatest blessing 
that can befal a person beloved, and if overlooked in one, may 
perhaps never be found in another." 

" * I do not, however, at all despair of being veiy shortly much 
better beloved by you than Antenor is at present; since, whenever 
my fortune shall exceed his, you were pleased 4o intimate your 
passion would increase accoridmgly, 

" ' The worid has seen me shamefbUy lose that time to Jileaee a 
fickle woman, which might have been employed much more to my 
credit and advantage in other pursuits, i shall therefore take the 
liberty to acquaint you, however harsh it may sound in a lady*s 
ears, that though your love fit should happen to return, unless you 
could contrive a way to make your recantation as well known to 
the public, as they are already apprised of the manner with which 
you have treated me, you shall never more see 

"•PHIlAimBB.' 

'*'amobet to philamdxb* 
** • Sib, 
** * Upon reflection, I find the injury I have done both to you and 
myself to be so great, that, though the part I now act may aj^pear 
contrary to that decorum usually observed by our, sex, yet I pur- 
posely break through all rules, that my repentance may in some 
measure equal my crime. I assure you, that in my present hopes 
of recovering you, I look upon Antenor s estate with contempt. 
The fop was here yesterday in a gilt chariot and new liveries, but 
I refused to see him. Though I dread to meet your eyes, after 
what has passed, I flatter myself, that, amidst all their confusion, 
YOU wUl discover such a tenderuess in mine, as none can imitate 

if at those who Jove. I shal\ be siW \.\^ moTi\}ci ^IaA^ D 's in 

the ixyuntry; but the woods, the &e\Oka, %xA %«x^fiBa^ ^^ws.\.^\a.- 
lander, aftoird no pleasures to the \m\iafl^\»i ^^ ^ K»H«Kt 
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" I must desire you, dear Mb. Speotatob, to publish this my 
letter to Philander as soon as possible, and to assure him that I 
kno^ nothing at all of the death of bis rich unole in Gloucester- 
shire." 

BUDOELL. X. 
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- quBd 



Ipse sibi tradit Spectator hob. abs. pobt. 181. 

By the Spectator given to himself. 

Wbbe I to publish all the advertisements I receive from different 
hands, and persons of different circumstances and quality, the very 
mention of them, without reflections on the several subjects, would 
raise all the passions which can be felt by human minds. As in- 
stances of this, I shall give you two or three letters; the writers of 
which can have no recourse to any legal power for redress, and 
seem to have written rather to- vent their sorrow than to receive 
consolation. 

"Mb. Speotatob, 
" I AM a young woman of beauty and quality, and suitably mar- 
ried to a gentleman who doats on me. But this person of mine is 
the object of an unjust passion in a nobleman who is very intimate 
with my husband. This friendship gives him very easy access, 
and frequent opportunities of entertaining me apart. My heart is 
in the utmost anguish, and my face is covered over with con- 
iiision, when I impart to you another circumstance, which is, 
that my mother, the most mercenary of all women, is gained 
by this false friend of my husband's to solicit me for him. I 
am frequently chid by the poor believing man my husband, 
for showing an impatience Of his friend's company; and T 
am never alone with my mother, but she tells me stories of the 
discretionary part of the world, and such a one, and such a one, 
who are guilty of as much as she advises me to. She laughs at 
my astonishment; and seems to hint to me, that as virtuous as 
ahe has always appeared, I am not the daughter of her husband. 
It is possible that printing this letter may relieve me from the un- 
natural importunity of my mother, and tne perfidious courtship of 
my husband's friend. I have an unfeigned love of virtue, and am 
resolved to preserve my innocence. The only way I can think of 
to avoid the fatal consequences of the discovery of this m8.ttAc^^& 
to fly away for ever, which I must do Xo viov^ tk?j >K>aj^"«c^'%» "^^^^ 
resentmeDt agedmt the man v»bo aXlftm^Xa \» ^\«fe ^s^sa.^ ^^^^^ 
Bbame of exposing a parent to m{»m^. '^^V'^ ^-wew^ ^tfs«kSi«»s^>^ 
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will know these oircumstances relate to them : and, though the 
regard to virtue is dead in them, I haye some hopes from their fear 
of shame upon reading this in your paper ; which I co^jma you to 
puhlish, if you have any compassion for ii^jured virtue. 

" Sylvia." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
** I AM the husband of a woman of merit, but am fallen in love, 
as they call it, with a lady of her acquaintance, v^o is going to be 
married to a gentleman who deserves her. I am in a trust re- 
lating ta this lady's fortune, which makes my concurrence in this 
matter necessary ; hut I have so irresistible a rage and envy rise 
in me when t consider his future happiness, that against all reason, 
equity, and common justice, I am ever playing mean tricks to 
suspend the nuptials. I have no manner of hopes for myself; 
Emilia, for so I U call her, is a woman of the most strict vurtue ; 
her lover is a gentleman who of all others I could wish my 
friend : but envy and jealousy, though placed so unjustly, waste 
my very beiug; and with the torment and sense of a demon, I am 
ever cursing what I cannot but approve. I wish it were the be- 
ginning of repentance, that I sit down and describe my present 
disposition with so hellish an aspect; but at present the aestme- 
tion of these two excellent persons would be more welcome to me 
than their happiness. Mr. Spectator, pray let me have a paper 
on these terrible groundless sufferings, and do all you can to ex- 
orcise crowds who are in some degree possessed as I am. 

" Cannibal.** 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I HAVE no other means but this to express my thanks to one 
man, and my resentment against another. — My circumstances are 
as follow : I have been for five years last past courted by a gen- 
tleman of greater fortune than I ought to expect, as the market for 
women goes. You must, to be sure, have observed people who live 
in that sort of way, as all their friends reckon it will be a match, and 
are marked out by all the world for each other. In this view we have 
been regarded for some time, and I have above these three years 
loved him tenderly. As be is very careful of his fortune, I always 
thought he lived in a near manner, to lay up what he thought was 
wanting in my fortune to make up what he might expect in another. 
Within these few months I have observed his carriage very much 
altered, and he has affected a certain air of getting me alone, 
and talking with a mighty profusion of passionate words, how I 
am not to be resisted longer, how irresistible his wishes are, and 
the like. As long as I have been acquainted with him, I could 
not on such occasions say downrightsto him, * You know you may 
make me \ours when you please.' But the other night he with 
gre&tfr&nkneaa and^mpudence explained to me, that he thouglU 
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of me only as a mistress. I answered this declaration as it de- 
served; upon which he only doubled the terms on which he pro- 
posed my yielding. When my auger heightened upon him, he 
told me be was sorry he had made so little use of the unguarded 
hours we had been together so remote from company, * as indeed/ 
continued he, ' so we are at present.* I flew from him to a neigh- 
bouring gentlewoman's house, and, though her husband was in 
the room, threw myself on a couch, and burst into a passion of 
tears. My friend desired her husband to leave the room. ' But,' 
said he, * there is something so extraordinary in this, that I will 
partake in the affliction ; and, be it what it will, she is so much 
your friend, that she knows you may command what services I can 
do her.' The man sat down by me, and spoke so like a brother, 
that I told him my whole affliction. He spoke of the injury done 
me with so much indignation, and animated me against the love 
he said he saw I had for the wretch who would have betrayed me, 
with so much reason and humanity to my weakness, that I doubt 
not of my perseverance. His wife and he are my comforters, and 
I am under no more restraint in their company than if I were 
alone ; and I doubt not but in a small time contempt and hatred 
will take place of the remains of affection to a rascal. 
" I am. Sir, your affectionate reader, 

" DORINDA." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I HAD the misfortune to be an uncle before I knew my nephews 
from my nieces; and now we are grown up to better acquaintance, 
they deny me the respect they owe. One upbraids me with being 
their familiar, another will hardly be persuaded that I am an 
uncle, a third calls me little uncle, and a fourth tells me there is 
no duty at aU to an uncle. I have a brother-in-law whose son will 
win all my affection, unless you shall think this worthy of your 
cognizance, and will be pleased to prescribe some rules for our 
future reciprocal behaviour. It will be worthy the particularity of 
your genius to lay down rules for his conduct, who was, as it were, 
bom an old man; in which you will much oblige, 

" Sir, your most obedient servant, 
^ " Cornelius Nepos." 

STEELE. T. 

No. 403. THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1712. 



Qui mores hominum mnltonim vidit— -^ BOR. ars. poet. 142. 

So many towns, such change of manners saw. rosoohmon. 

When I consider this great city in its several quarters and 
divisions, I look upon it as an aggregate of various nolvysi^ ^^^ucs^- 
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^sbed Arom each other by their respective oiistoms, manners, and 
interests. The courts of two countries do not so much di£fer from 
one another, as the court and city, in their peculiar ways of life 
and conversation. In short, the inhabitants of St. James's, not- 
withstanding they live under the same laws, and speak the same 
language, are a distinct people from those of Cheapside, who are 
likewise removed from those of the Temple on the one side, and 
those of Smithfield on the other, by several climates and degrees 
in their way of thinking and conversing together. 

For this reason, when any public affair is upon the anvil, I love 
to hear the reflections that arise upon it in the several ctistricts 
and parishes of London and Westminster, and to ramble up and 
down a whole day together, in order to make myself acquainted 
with the opinions of mv ingenious countrymen. Bj this means I 
know the faces of all the principal politicians within the biUs of 
mortality : and as every coffee-house has some particular statesman 
belonging to it, who is the mouth of the street where he lives, I 
always take care to place myself near him, in order to know his 
judgment on the present posture of affairs. The last progress 
t^at I made with this intention was about three month ago, when 
we bad a current report of the king of France's death. As I fore- 
saw this would produce a new face of things in Europe, and many 
curious speculations in our British coffee-houses, I was very de- 
sirous to learn the thoughts of our most eminent politicians on 
that occasion. 

That I might begin as near the fbuntain-head ad possible, I first 
of all called in at St. James's,- where I found the whole outward 
room in a buzz of politics. The speculations were but very indif- 
ferent towards the door, but grew finer as you advanced to the up- 
per end of the room, and were so very much improved by a knot 
of theorists, who sat in the inner room, within the steams of the 
coffee pot, that I there heard the whole Spanish monarchy disposed 
of, and all the line of Bourbon provided for in less than a quarter 
of an hour. 

I afterwards called in at Giles's, where I saw a board of French 
gentlemen sitting upon the life and death of their grand monarque. 
Those among them who had espoused the whig interest, very posi- 
tively affirmed, that he departed this life about a week since, and 
therefore proceeded without any further delay to the release of 
their friends in the galleys, and to their own re-establishment; 
but, finding they could not agree among themselves, [ proceeded 
on my intended progress. 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man's, I saw an alert young fellow 

that cocked his bat upon a friend of his, who entered just at the 

same time with myself, and accosted him after the following man- 

ner. — " Well, Jack, the old prig ia Ae«Ld ^X\aav ^Vwi^ ^xickft^^t^ 
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Now or never, boy. Up to the walls of Paris directly." With 
seyeral other deep reflections of the same nature. 

1 met with very little variation in the politics between Ghartng- 
crosB and Govent^arden. And upon my going into Wills*, I found 
their discoiu*se was gone off from the death of the French king to 
that of Monsieur Boileau, Racine, Gomeille, and several other 
poets, whom they regretted on this occasion, as persons who would 
have obliged the world with very noble elegies on the death of so 
great a prince, and so eminent a patron of learning. 

At a coffee-house near the Temple, I found a couple of young 
gentlemen engaged very smartly in a dispute on the succession to 
the Spanish monarchy. One of them seemed to have been re- 
tainea as advocate for the duke of Anjou, the other for his Imperial 
majesty. They were both for regulating the title to that kingdom 
by the statute laws of England : out finding them going out of my 
depth, I passed forward to Paul's church-yard, where I listened 
with great attention to a learned man who gave the company an 
account of the deplorable state of France during the minority of 
the deceased king. 

I then turned on my right hand into Fisb-street, where the 
chief politician of that quarter, upon bearing the news (after 
having taken a pipe of tobacco, and ruminated for some time), 
•* If," says he, " the king of France is certainly dead, we shall have 
plenty of mackarel this season : our fishery will not be disturbed 
by privateers, as it has been for these ten years past." He after- 
wards considered how the death of this great man would affect 
our pilchards, and by several other remarks infused a general joy 
into his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by coffee-house that stood at the upper 
end of a narrow lane, where I met with a nonjuror, engaged very 
warmly with a laceman who was the great support of a neighbourw 
ing conventicle. The matter in debate was, whether the late 
French king was most like Augustus Ga^ar or Nero. The contro- 
versy was carried on with great heat on both sides, and as each of 
them looked upon me very frequently during the course of their 
debate, I was under some apprehension that they would appeal to 
me, and therefore laid down my penny at the bar, and made the 
best of my way to Gheapside. 

I here gazed upon the signs for some time before I found one to 
my purpose. The first object I met in the coffee room, was a per- 
son who expressed a great grief for the death of the French king ; 
but, upon his explaining himself, I found his sorrow did not arise 
from the loss of the monarch, but for his having sold out of the 
Bank about three days before he heard the news of it: upon 
which a haberdasher, who was the oracle of 1\\q ^^^<^^\NJcsQsy^^^£s^ 
had his circle of admirers about liVm» c^^^^^^tviiLXa'w^SiRaab'^Sia^* 
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he had declared his opinion ahove a week hefore, that the French 
king was certainly dead : to which he added, that, considering the 
late advices we bad received from France, it was impossible that 
it could be otherwise. As he was laying these together, and dic- 
tating to his hearers with great authority, there came in a gentle- 
man from 6arraway*s, who told us that there were several letters 
Arom France just come in, with advice that the king was in good 
health, and was gone out a-himting the very morning the post 
came away : upon which the haberdasher stole off his hat that 
hung upon a wooden peg by him, and retired to his shop with 
great confusion. This intelligence put a stop to my travels 
which I had prosecuted with much satisfaction ; ilot being a litUe 
pleased to hear so many different opinions upon so great an event, 
and to observe how naturally upon such a piece of news every one 
is apt to consider it with regard to his particular interest and ad- 
vantage. 

ADDISON. L. 
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• Nom omnia possomus omnes. viRO. SOL. Yin. 63. 



"With different talents form*d, we yariously excel. 

Nature does nothing in vain : the Creator of the universe has 
appointed everything to a certain use and purpose, and determined 
it to a settled course and sphere of action, from which if it the 
least deviates, it becomes unfit to answer those ends for which it 
was designed. In like manner it is in the dispositions of society ; 
the civil economy is formed in a chain, as well as the natural : and 
in either case the breach but of one link puts the whole in some 
disorder. It is, I think, pretty plain, that most of the absurdity and 
ridicule we meet with in the world, is generally owing to the im* 
pertinent affectation of excelling in characters men are not fit for, 
and for which nature never designed them. 

Every man has one or more qualities which may make him useful 
to himself or others. Nature never fails of pointing them out ; 
and while the infant continues under her guardianship, she brings 
him on in his way, and then offers herself for a guide in what re- 
mains of the journey ; if he proceeds in that course he can hardly 
miscarry. Nature makes good her engagements; for, as she never 
promises what she is not able to petforra, so she never fails of 
performing what she promises. B\\tl\ieT[A«te»TV\iTiftv&,\£L^\i^^ss»^ 
what they may be masters of, aad tiSect 7?\i«x \)^«^ ^^m\.^\.Vst% 
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liiey reckon themselves already possessed of what their genius in- 
clined them to, and so hend aU tbeir ambition to excel in what is 
out of their reach. Thus they destroy the use of their natural 
talents, in the same manner as covetous men do their quiet and 
repose ; they can enjoy no satisfaction in what they have, because 
of the absurd inclination they are possessed with for what they 
have not. 

Cleantbes had good sense, a great memory, and a constitution 
capable of the closest application. In a word, there was no pro- 
fession in which Cleantbes might not have made a very good 
figure : but this won't satisfy him ; be takes up an unaccountable 
fondness for the character of a fine gentleman ; all his thoughts 
are bent upon this : instead of attending a dissection, frequenting 
the courts of justice, or studying th^ fathers, Cleantbes reads plays, 
dances, dresses, and spends his time in drawing-rooms ; instead of 
being a good lawyer, divine, or pbysician, Cleantbes is a downright 
coxcomb, and will remain to all that know him a contemptible 
example of talents misapplied. It is to this affectation the world 
owes its wbole race of coxcombs. Nature in her whole drama 
never drew such a part; she has sometimes made a fool, but a 
coxcomb is always of a man's own making, by applying bis talents 
otherwise than Nature designed, who ever bears a high resentment 
for being put out of her course, and never fails of taking her re- 
venge on those that do so. Opposing her tendency in the appli- 
cation of a man's parts, has tne same success as declining from 
her course in the production of vegetables, by the assistance of 
art and an hot bed. We may possibly extort an unwilling plant, 
or an untimely salad; but how weak, how tasteless and insipid! 
Just as insipid as tbe poetry of Valerio. Valerie had an universal 
character, was genteel, had learning, tbought justly, spoke cor- 
rectly ; it was believed there was nothing in which Valerio did not 
excel; and it was so far true, that there was but one: Valerio had 
no genius for poetry, yet he is resolved to be a poet ; he writes 
verses, and takes great pains to convince the town that Valerio is 
not that extraordinary person he was taken for. 

If men would be content to graft upon Nature, and assist her 
operations, wbat mighty effects might we expect I Tully would 
not stand so much alone in oratory, Virgil in poetry, or CsBsar in war. 
To build upon Nature is laying the foundation upon a rock; every- 
thing disposes itself into order as it were of course, and the whole 
work is half done as soon as undertaken. Cicero's genius inclined 
him to oratory, Virgil's to follow the train of the Muses ; thejr 
piously obeyed the admonition, and were rewarded. Had Virgil 
attended the bar, bis modest and ingenuous virtue would surely 
' have made but a very indifferent figure ; and TwlV^'^ ^wX'kxsj.'^x^ 
inclination would have been as useVesa m weXx^- ^^^MX^^^^^^ 
to herself, leads us on in the best co\xx^^, v>\x\.^*^^^^^"^'^'^^'^ 
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compulsion and consti*aint ; and if we are not satisfied to go her 
way,' we are always the greatest sufferers by it 

Wherever Nature designs a production, she always disposes 
seeds proper for it, which are as absolutely necessary te the for- 
mation of any moral or intellectual excellence, as they are to the 
being and growth of plants; and I know not by what fate and 
folly it is, that men are taught not to reckon him equally absurd 
that will write verses in spite of Nature, with that gardener that 
should undertake to raise a jonquil or tulip without the help of 
their respective seeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does not affect both 
sexes, so it is not to be imagined but the fair sex must hare suf- 
fered by an affectation of this nature, at least as much as the 
other. The ill effect of it is in none so conspicuous as in the two 
opposite characters of Gselia and Iras; Cffilia has all the charms of 
person, together with an abundant sweetness of nature, but wants 
wit, and has a very ill voice ; Iras is ugly and ungenteel, but has 
wit and good sense. If Caalia would be silent, her beholders would 
adore her; if Iras would talk, her hearers would admire her; but 
Gselia's tongue runs incessantly, while Iras gives herself silent airs 
and soft languors, so that it is dij£cult to persuade one's self that 
Cffilia has beauty, and Iras wit : each neglecta»her own excellence, 
and is ambitious of the other's character; Iras would be thought 
to have as much beauty as Gselia, and Cselia as much wit as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this affectation is, that men not only 
lose a good quality, but also contract a bad one. They not only 
are unfit for what they were designed, but they assign Uiemselves 
to what they are not nt for; and, instead of making a very good 
figure one way, make a very ridiculous one another. If Semanthe 
would have been satisfied with her natural complexion, she might 
still have been celebrated by the name of the olive beauty; but 
Semanthe has taken up an affectation to white and redt 9nd is 
now distinguished by the character of the lady that paints so well. 
In a word, could the world be reformed to the obedience of that 
famed dictate, " Follow Nature," which the oracle of Delphos pro- 
nounced to Cicero when he consulted what course of studies he 
should pursue, we should see almost every man as eminent in his 
proper sphere as Tully was in his, and should in a very short time 
find impeilinence and affectation banished from among the women, 
an^ coxcombs and false characters from among the men. For my 
part, I could never consider this preposterous repugnance to nature 
any otherwise, than not only as the greatest folly, but also one of 
the most heinous crimes, since it is a direct opposition to the dis- 
position of Providence, and (as Tully expresses it) like the sin of 
the giants, an actual rebellion against heaven. 

[Supposed to be Pope.] 2L 
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0( S« irayrifi€pioi fMXrrj Btov IKcutkovto, 

Kakoy atiiovTts Tlvuiiova Kovpoi *Axcuup, 

McXirorres ^a^pyw b 8« ^pwa T«pir«ir* oKoxmv. HOM. ILIAP, t. 472. 

With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends ; 

The Paeans lengthened till the sun descends : 

The Greeks restorM the grateful notes prolong; 

Apollo listens, and approves the song. pope. 

I AM very sorry to find, by the opera bills for this day, that we 
are likely to lose the greatest performer in dramatic music that is 
now living, or that perhaps ever appeared upon a stage. I need 
not acquaint my reader, that I am speaking of Signior Nicolini. 
The town is highly obliged to that excellent artist, for having 
shown us the Italian music in its perfection, as well as for that 
generous approbation he lately gave to an opera* of our own 
country, in which the composer endeavoured to do justice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble example, which hsis 
been set him by the greatest foreign masters in that art. 

I could heartily wish there was the same application and en- 
deavours to cultivate and improve our church-music, as have been 
lately bestowed on that of the stage. Our composers have one 
very great incitement to it. They are sure to meet with ex- 
cellent words, and at the same time a wonderful variety of them. 
There is no passion that is not finely expressed in those parts of 
the inspired writings which are proper tor divine songs and an- 
thems. 

There is a certain coldness and indifference in the phrases of 
our European lieinguages, when they are compared with the oriental 
forms of speech ; and it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew 
idioms run into the English tongue with a particular grace and 
beauty. Our language has received innumerable elegances and 
improvements from that infusion of Hebraisms, which are derived 
to it out of the poetical passages in holy writ. They give a force 
and energy to our expressions, warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts to more ardent and intense phrases, than 
anj that are to be met with in our own ton^e. There is some- 
thing 80 pathetic in this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind 
in a fiame, and makes our hearts bum within us. How cold and 
dead does a prayer appear, that is composed in the most elegant 
and polite forms of speech, which are natural to our tongue^ wheiL 

♦ *" Calypso and Tdemachus," writteii\jv Ut.'SLxi\Ja!»»«o^«swc^vfeV\s^ 
Gidliard. 
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it is not heightened hy that solemnity of phrase which may be 
drawn from the sacred writings; it has been said bv some of the 
ancients, that if the gods were to talk with men, they would cer- 
tainly speak in Plato's style; but I think we may say with justice, 
that when mortals converse with their Creator, they cannot do it 
in so proper a style as in that of the holy Scriptures, 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry that are to be 
met with in the divine writings, and examine how kindly the 
Hebrew manners of speech mix and incorporate with the English 
language : after having perused the book of Psalms, let him read 
a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in these 
two last such an absurdity and confusion of style, with such a 
comparative poverty of imagination, as. will make him very sen- 
sible of what 1 have been here advancing. 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of words, so beautiful 
in themselves, and so proper for the airs of music, I cannot but 
wonder that persons of distinction should give so littie attention 
and encoiu'agement to that kind of music, which would have its 
foundation in reason, and which would improve our virtue in pro- 
portion as it raises our delight The passions that are excited by 
ordinary compositions generally flow from such silly and absurd 
occasions, that a man is ashamed to reflect upon them serioudy ; 
but the fear, the love, the sonow, the indignation that are awakened 
in the mind by hymns and anthems, make the heart better, and 
proceed from such causes as are altogether reasonable and praise- 
worthy. Pleasure and duty go hand in hand, and the greater our 
satisfaction is, the greater is our religion. 

Music among those who were stvled the chosen people was a 
religious art. The songs of Sion, which we have reason to believe 
were in high repute among the courts of the eastern monarchs, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry that adored or 
celebrated the Supreme Being. The greatest conqueror in this 
holy nation, after the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did not 
only compose the words of his divine odes, but generally set them 
to music himself: after which, his works, though they were conse- 
crated to the tabernacle, became the nationed entertainment, as 
well as the devotion of his people. 

The first original of the drama was a religious worship consist- 
ing only of a chonis, which was nothing else but a hymn to a 
deity. As luxury and voluptuousness prevailed over innocence 
and religion, this form of worship degenerated into tragedies; in 
which however the chorus so far remembered its first office, as to 
brand everything that was vicious, and recommend everything 
that was laudable, to intercede wiih heaven for the innocent, and 
to implore its vengeance on Ibe CTimViiaV, 
Homer and Hesiod intimate U) wsYio^ \Xi\aac\.^wJ\^\«v«^'^^A^ 
when they represent the Muses aasxMtouxi^m^^^x^Vvet^wA^^V 
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ling their hymns about his throne. I might show, from innume- 
rable passages in ancient writers, not only that vocal and instn^ 
mentcd music were made use of in their religious worship, Ibot 
that their most favourite diversions were filled with s(mgR and 
hvmns to their respective deities. Had we frequent entertainments 
of this nature among us, they would not a little purify and exalt 
our passions, give our thoughts a proper turn, and cherish those, 
divine impulses in the soul, whicn every one feels that has not 
stifled them by sensual and immoderate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in the mind of the 
hearer, and fills it with great conceptions. It strengthens devotion, 
and advances praise into rapture, lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces, mor& lasting and permanent impressions 
in the mind, than those which accompany any transient form of 
words which are uttered in the ordmary method of religious 
worship. 

ADDISON. ' O.* 
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Haec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secnndus res ornant, 
adversis solatiam et perfugium prsebent ; delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris ; pemoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. tull. 

These studies improve youth ,* delight old age ; are the ornament to prospe- 
rity, and refuge of adversity ; please at home ; are no encumbrance abroad ; 
lodge with us ; travel with us, and retire into the country with us. 

The following letters bear a pleasing image of the joys and 
satisfactions of a private life. The first is from a gentleman to a 
friend, for whom he has a very great respect, and to whom he com- 
municates the satisfaction he takes in retirement ; the other is a 
letter to me, occasioned by an ode written by my Lapland lover : f 
this correspondent is so kind as to translate another of Scheffer's 
songs in a very agreeable manner. I publish them together, that 
the young and old may find something in the same paper which 
may be suitable to their respective tastes in solitude ; for I know 
no fault in the description of ardent desires, provided they are 
honourable. 

" Dear Sir, 
" You have obliged me with a very kind letter : by which I find 

* The letter is supposed to hare been used by /Ldd\«Aw,«9^^<& iv^q^bdoosj^ 
to such of these papers as were sent from \i\* o^ce \ w "^'•^v^ "C^^ ^w^gaaSsMR 
marked those which had been sketched at Ox^qi^. 

t See No. 366. 
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ychi shift the scene of your life from the town to the countiy, and 
ei\joy that mixt state which wise men both delight in, and are 
qualified for. Methinks most of the philosophers and moralists 
hare run too much into extremes, in praising entirely either soli- 
tnde or public life ; in the former, men generaUv grow useless by 
too much rest, and in the latter are destroyed uy too much pre- 
cipitation : as waters lying still putrify, and axe good for nothing: 
and running violently on, do but the more miscnief in their pas- 
sage to others, and are swallowed up and lost the socMier them- 
selves. Those who, like you, can make themsdves useful to all 
states, should be like gentle streams, that not only glide through 
lonely vales and forests amidst the flocks and Bhephards» but visit 
populous towns in their course, and are at once of ornament and 
service to them. But there is another sort of people who seem 
designed for solitude, those I mean who have more to hide than to 
show. As for my own part, I am one of those of whom Seneca 
says, * Tarn umbratUes Hint, ut putent in turbido esse quiequid in 
luce est* Some men^ like pictures, are fitter for a* comer than a 
full light; and I believe such as have a natural bent to solitude, 
are like waters which may be forced into fountains* and exalted to 
a great height, may make a much nobler figure, and a much 
louder noise, but after all run more smoothly, equally, and plen- 
tifully, in their own natural course upon tlie groundL The con- 
sideration of this would make me very well contented with the 
possession only of that quiet which Cowley calls the companion of 
obscurity; but whoever has the Muses too for his companions, 
can never be idle enough to be uneasy. Thus, Sir, you see I 
would flatter myself into a good opinion of my own way of living : 
Plutarch just ngw told me, that it is in human life as in a game 
at tables, one may wish he bad the highest cast, but if his chance * 
be otherwise, he is even to play it as well as he can, and make the 
best of it. 

** I am, Sir, your most obliged, and most humble servant." 

"Mr. Spectator, 

*' The town being so well pleased with the fine picture of artless 
love, which Nature inspired the Laplander to paint in the ode you 
lately printed : * we were in hopes that the ingenious translator 
would have obliged it with the other also which Schefier has given 
us ; but since he has not, a much inferior hand has ventured to 
send you this. 

** It is a custom with the northern lovers to divert themselves 

with a song whilst they journey through the fenny moors to pay 

a visit to their mistresses. This is addressed by the lover to his 

rein-deer, which is the creature that in that country supplies the 

traat of horses. The circumalancea ^VvOci wj^^^^'eavi^Vi present 
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themselves to him in his way, are, 1 believe you will think, natu- 
rally interwoven. 'J'be anxiety of absence^ the gloominess of the 
roads, and his resolution of frequenting only those, since those 
only can carry him to the object of his desires ; the dissatisfaction 
he expresses even at the greatest swiftness with which he is car- 
ried, and his joyful surprise at fta unexpected' sight of his mistress 
as she is bathing, seem beautifully described in the orijg^nal. 

" If all those pretty images of rural nature are lost in the imita- 
tion, yet possibly you may think fit to let thi& supply the^ plac6 of 
a long letter, when want of leisure or indisposition for writing' will 
not permit our being entertained by your own hand. I propose 
such a time, because, though it is natural to have a fondness for 
what one does one's self, yet I assure you I would not have atfy 
thing of mine displace a ^ngle line of yours. 

** * H'dAitf my reindef^r, and let nA r&oAAy go 

Ouf am'roiis jdiimey through this dreary Wdste; 
Haste, my reindeer ! still, still thoa art too Awf, 
Impetuous lore demands the lightning's haste.. 

" ' Around us far the rushy moors are spread : 

Soon will the sun withdraw his cheerful ray : 
Darkling and tir'd we shall the marshes tread. 
No lay unsung to cheat the tiedious Way. 

" * The wat*ry length of these unjoyous moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadows pride excel; . 
Throuffh these I fly to her my soul adores ; 
Ye flow'ry meadows, empty pride, fisirewell. 

" ' Each moment from the charmer, I'm confin'd. 
My breast istortur'd with impatient fires; 
Fly, my reindeer, fly swifter than the wind, 
Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce desires. 

'' ' Our pleasing toil will then he soon o'erpaid, 
And thou in wonder lost, shall view my £Eur, 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
Her artless charms, her bloom, her sprightly fl!r, 

" ' But lo ! with graceful motion there she strims^ 
Ckntly removing each ambitious wave; 
The crowding waves transported clasp her Umbs : 
When, when, oh when shall I such freedoms have ! 

"' In vahi, ye envious streams, so fHst ye fl'ow. 
To hide her from a lover's ardetft giaze : 
Prom every touch you more transpareiit gr6w, 
And all revealed the \»iail\tt%\i» ^qitaXniVc >^i%> ^^ ^ 

STEELE, ^ ^ 

VOL, HI. ^ 
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abest &cimdis gratia dictis. OTID. mxt. xiii. 127. 

Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 

Most foreign writers, who have given anjr character of the 
English nation, whatever vices they ascribe to it, allow, in general, 
that the people are naturally modest It proceeds perhaps from 
this our national virtue, that our orators are observed to make use 
of less gesture or action than those of other countries. Our 
preachers stand stock still in the pulpit, and will not so much as 
move a finger to set off the best sermons in the world. We meet 
with the same speaking statues at our bars, and in all public places 
of debate. Our words flow from us in a smooth continued stream, 
without those strainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majesty of th& hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators 
of Greece and Eome. We can talk of life and death in cold blood, 
and keep our temper in a discourse which turns Upon everything 
that is dear to us. Though our zeal breaks out in the finest tropes 
and figures, it is not able to stir a limb about us. I have heard it 
observed more than once, by those who have seen Italy, that an 
untravelled Englishman cannot relish all the beauties of Italian 
pictures, because the postures which are expressed in them are 
often such as are peculiar to that country. One who has not seen 
an Italian in the pulpit, will not know what to make of that noble 
gesture in Baphael's picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
where the apostle is represented as lifting up both his arms, and 
pouriDg out the thunder of his rhetoric amidst an audience of 
pagan philosophers. 

It is certain, that proper gestures and vehement exertions of the 
voice cannot be too much studied by a public orator. They are a 
kind of comment to what he utters, and enforce everything he 
says, with weak hearers, better than the strongest argument he 
can make use of. They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the same time that they 
show the speaker is in earnest, and affected himself with what he 
so passionately recommends to others. Violent gesture and voci- 
feration naturally shake the hearts of the ignorant, and fill them 
with a kind of religious horror. Nothing is more frequent than to 
see women weep and tremble at the sight of a moving preacher, 
though he is placed quite out of their hearing; as in England we 
reiT frequently see people lulled oalee^ mX\v «»c^\^ wi6. «lti.horate 
discourses of piety, who would be warmed md \x^^«v^t\*^^ wiX qH 
themselves by the bellowing ajad distoitioua ol ^ii\Xixxsi»&m. 
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If nonsense, when accompanied with such an emotion of voije 
and hody, has such an influence on men's minds, what might we 
not expect from many of those admirahle discourses which are 
printed in our tongue, were they delivered with a becoming fervour, 
and with the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture? 

We are told that the great Latin orator very much impaired his 
health by this Utterum contentio, this vehemence of action, with 
which he used to deliver himself. The Greek orator was likewise 
so very famous for this particular in rhetoric, that one of his anta- 
gonists, whom he had banished from Athens, reading over the 
oration which had procured his banishment, and seeing his friends 
admire it, could not forbear asking them, if they were so much 
affected by the bare reading of it, how much more they would 
have been alarmed had they heard him actually throwing out 
such a storm of eloquence? 

How cold and desul a figure, in comparison of these two great 
men, does an orator often make at the British bar, holding up his 
head with the most insipid serenity, and stroking the sides of a 
long wig that reaches down to his middle ! The truth of it is, 
there is often nothing more ridiculous than the gestures of an 
English speaker ; you see some of them running their hands into 
their pockets as far as ever they can thrust them, and others look- 
ing with great attention on a piece of paper that has nothing 
written in it; you may see many a smart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hanas, moulding it into several different cocks, examin- 
ing sometimes the lining of it, and sometimes the button, diuing 
the whole course of his harangue. A deaf man would think he 
was cheapening a beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate 
of the British nation. I remember, when I was a young man, and 
used to frequent Westminster-hall, there was a counsellor who 
never pleaded without a piece of packthread in his hand, which 
he used to twist about a thumb or a finger all the while he was 
speaking ; the wags of those days used to call it " the thread of his 
discourse," for he was not able to utt«r a word without it. One of 
his clients, who was more merry than wise, stole it from him one 
day in the midst of his pleading; but he had better have let it 
alone, for he lost his cause by his jest. 

I have all along acknowledged myself to be a diunb man, and 
therefore may be thought a very improper person to give rules for 
oratory ; but I believe every one will agree with me in this, that 
we ought either to lay aside all kinds of gesture (which seems to 
be very suitable to the genius of our nation), or at least to make 
use of such only as are graceful and expressive. 

ADDISON. ^* 
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Becet affectufl anirai Deque le Bumuni erig«re, n«o fobjacerB serriliter. 

VULL. J>B nsiBu& 

We shonld keep onr pBAUon* from being exalted abo^e measnie, or senileljr 
depressed. 

** Mr. Spectator, 

** I HATB always been a very great lover of jour speealatioDs. as 
well in regard to the sub jeut, as to your maaner of treating it. Human 
nature 1 always thought the most useful object of human reaoMm, 
and to make the consideration of it pleasant and entertaining, f 
always thought the best employment of hiim«n wit : other parts of 
pbilosopby may perhaps make us wiser, but this not only answers 
tliat end, but makes us better too. Hence it was that th9 onxAe 
pronounced Socrates the wisest of all men liring, because he Judi- 
ciously made choice of human nature for the object of his tfaoag^ts ; 
an inquiry into which as much exceeds all other learning, as it is 
of moie consequence to adjust the true nature and measures of 
right and wrong, than to settle the distance of the planets, and 
compute the times of their circumvolutions. 

•* One good effect that will immediately arise from a near obser- y 
vation of human nature, is, that we shall cease to wonder at tlioee 
actions which men are used to reckon wholly unaccountable ; for 
as nothing is produced without a cause, so, by observing the nature 
and course of the passions, we shall be able to trace every action 
from its first conception to its death. We shall no more admire at 
the proceedings of Catiline or Tiberius^ when we know the one was 
aotuated by a cruel jealousy, the other by a furious ambition; for 
the actions of men follow their passions as naturally as light does 
heat, or as any other effect flows from its cause ; reason must be 
employed in adjusting the passions, but they must ever remain 
the principles of action. 

" The strange and absurd variety that is so apparent in men's 

actions, shows plainly they can never proceed immediately 

from reason ; so pure a fountain emits no such troubled waters. 

They must necessarily arise from the passions, which are to the 

mind as the winds to a ship ; they only can move it, and they too 

often destroy it : if fair and gentle, they guide it into the harbour ; 

if contrary and furious, they overset it in the waves. In the same 

manner is the mind assisted or endangered by the passions; 

reason must then take the place of pilot, and can never fail of 

securing her charge if she be not vronXm^ \ft \i^v&ftVl The strength 

of the passions will never he accepted fts oo^ e-^cwaa lot ^w«:^Nfvsi.% 

with them ; they were designed iot w\V>^^^\xo^\ wxSi M ^ xwoi. 
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suffers them to get the uppto hand, he then betrays the liberty of 
his own soul. 

" As nature has framed the several species of beings as it were 
in a chain, so man seems to be placed as the middle jfink between 
angels and brutes. Hence he participates both of flesh and spirit 
by an admirable tie, which in him occasions perpetual war of pas- 
sions ; and as a man inclines to the angelic or brute part of his 
constitution, he is then denoininated good or bad, virtuous or 
wicked : if love, mercy, and good nature prevail, they speak him 
of the angel : if hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, they declare 
his kindred to the brute. Hence it was that some of the ancients 
imagined, that as men in this life inclined more to the angel or 
the brute, so after their death they should transmigrate into the 
one or the other ; and it would be no unpleasant notion to con- 
sider the several species of brutes, into which we laay imagine-that 
tyrants, misers, the proud, malicious, and ill-natured, might be 
changed. 

** As a consequence of this original, all passions are in all men, 
but appear not in alL: constitution, education, custom of the 
countiy, reason, and the like causes, maj improve or abate the 
strength of them ; but still the seeds remain, which are ever ready 
to sprout forth upon the least encouragement I have heard a 
story of a good religious man, who, having been bred with the 
milk of a goat, was very modest in public by a careful reflection 
he made on his actions ; but he frequently had an hour in secret, 
wherein he had his frisks and capers ; and if we had an opportunity 
of examining the retirement of the strictest philosophers, no doabt 
but we should And perpetual returns of those passions they so 
artfully conceal from the publio. I remember Machiavel observes, 
that every state should entertain a perpetual jealousy of its neigh- 
bours, that so it should never be unprovided when an emergency 
happens; in like manner, should the reason be perpetually on its 
guard against the passions, and never sufer them to carry on any 
design that may be destructive of its security; yet at the 9^lne 
time it must be careful, that it don't so far break their strengtti as 
to render them contemptible, and consequently itself unguarded. 

" The undei-standing being of itself too slow and lazy to exert 
itself into action, it is necessary it should be put in motion by the 
gentle gales of the passions, which may preserve it from stagnating 
and corruption ; for they are as necessary to the health of the mind, 
as the circulation of the animal spirits is to the health of the body ; 
they keep it in life, and strength, and vigour; nor is it possible 
for the mind to perform its offices without their assistance. These 
motions are given us with our being; they are little spirits thai 
are bom and die with us; to some Oifi^ ^^\£i^'^^^'fta?iN«S!>Si.'5|^s5Si&'» 
to others, wayward and unruly, yfe\.iieNct \ft^ ^\x^^% V^x *<fefc x««»s» 
of reason, and the guidance oi ^udg;iacvi\.. 
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" We may generally observe a pretty nice proportion between 
the strength of reason and passion; the greatest geniuses have 
commonly the strongest affections, as, on the other hand, the 
weaker understandings have generally the weaker pasdons ; and 
it is fit the fury of the coursers should not be too great for the 
strength of the charioteer. Young men, whose passions are not 
a little imruly, give small hopes of their ever being considerable ; 
the fire of youth will of course abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, 
that mends every day ; but surely, unless a man has fire in youth, 
he can hardly have warmth in old age. We must therefore be 
very cautious lest, while we think to regulate the passions, we 
should quite extinguish them, which is putting out the light of the 
soul ; for to be without passion, or to be hurried away with it, 
makes a man equally blind. The extraordinary severity used in 
most of our schools has this fatal effect, it breaks the spnng of the 
mind, and most certainly destroys more good geniuses than it can 
possibly improve. And surely it is a mighty mistake that the 
passions should be so entirely subdued : for litUe irregularities are 
sometimes not only to be borne with, but to be cultivated too, 
since they are frequently attended with the greatest perfections. 
All great geniuses have faults mixed with their virtues, and re- 
semble the flaming bush which has thorns amongst lights. 

*' Since therefore the passions are the principles of human 
actions, we must endeavour to manage them so as to retain tbeir 
vigour, yet keep them under strict command; we must govern 
them rather like free subjects than slaves, lest, while we intend to 
make them obedient, they become abject, and unfit for those great 
purposes to which they were designed. For my part I must con- 
fess I could never have any regard to that sect of philosophers, 
who so much insisted upon an absolute indifference and vacancy 
from all passion ; for it seems to me a thing very inconsistent, for 
a man to divest himself of humanity, in order to acquire tranquil- 
lity of mind ; and to Radicate the very principles of action, be- 
cause it is possible they may produce ill effects. 

*' 1 am. Sir, your affectionate admirer, 

" T. B." 
Z. 

[As the same train of thought that runs through this paper oc- 
curs not unfrequently in Pope's works, and is illustrated very hap- 
pily in his " Essay on Man," it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Pope might be the writer of the papers marked with the sig- 
nature Z, of which there are four in this volume. See Nos. 404, 
425, and 467. See also in confirmation of this supposition, Speo- 
TATOB, No. 555, where we have the testimony of Steele that Pope 
was a writer in ** The SpectatoBi."'\ 
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— ^— Musaeo contingere cuncta lepore. 

LUCB. I. 938. 
To grace each subject with enliv'iiing wit. 

Grattan* very often recommends fine taste as the utmost 
perfection of an accomplished man. 

As this word arises very often in conversation, I shall endeavour 
to give some account of it, and to lay down rules how we may 
know whether we are possessed of it, and how we may acquire 
that fine taste of wilting, which is so much talked of among the 
polite world. 

Most languages make use of this metaphor, to express that 
faculty of the mind which distinguishes all the most concealed 
faults and nicest perfections in writing. We may he sure this me- 
taphor would not have been so general in all tongues, had there 
not been a very great conformity between that mental taste, 
which is the subject of this paper, and that sensitive taste, which 
gives us a relish of every different flavour that affects the palate. 
Accordingly we find, there are as many degrees of refinement in 
the intellectual faculty, as in the sense, which is marked out by 
this common denomination. 

I knew a person who possessed the one in so great a perfection, 
that after having tasted ten different kinds of tea, he would dis- 
tinguish, without seeing the colour of it, the particular sort which 
was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them that 
were mixed together in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far, as, upon tasting the composition of three 
different sorts, to name tJie parcels from whence the several ingre- 
dients were taken. A man of a fine taste in writing ;vill discern, 
after the same manner, not only the general beauties and imper- 
fections of an author, but discover the several ways of thinking 
and expressing himself, which diversify him from all other 
authors, with the several foreign infusions of thought and lan- 
guage, and the particular authors from whom they were bor- 
rowed. 

After having thus far explained what is generally meant by 
a fine taste in writing, and shown the propriety of the metaphor 
which is used on this occasion, I think 1 may define it to be '* that 
faculty of the soul, which discerns the beauties of an «M.<Jas«.'^>&i' 

* See Nob. 29^11X1^1^1^. 
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pleasure, and the imperfections with dislike." If a man would 
know whether he is possessed of this faculty, I would have him 
read over the celebrated works of antiquity, which have stood the 
test of so many different ages and countries, or those works among 
the modems which have the sanction of the politer part of our 
contemporaries. If, upon the perusal of such writings, he does 
not find himself delighted in an extraordinary manner, or if, upon 
reading the admired passages in such authors, he finds a coldness 
and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, not (as is too 
usual among tasteless readers) that the author wants those per- 
fections which have been admired in him, but that he himself 
^ants the faculty of discovering them. 

He should, in the second place, be very careful to observe, 
whether he tastes the distinguishing perfections, or, if I may be al- 
lowed to call them so, the specific qualities of the author whom 
he peruses ; whether he is particularly pleased with Livy for his 
manner of telling a story, with Sallust for his entering into those . 
internal principles of action which arise from the characters and 
mapners of the persons he describes, or with Tacitus, for his dis- 
playing those outward motives of safety and interest, which giv^ 
birth to the whole series of transactions which he relates. 

He may likewise consider, how differently be is affected by the 
same thought, which presents itself in a great writer, from what 
he is when he finds it delivered by a person of an ordinary genius; 
for there is as much difference in apprehending a thought clothed 
in Cicero's language, and tnat of a common author, as in seeing 
an object by the light of a taper, or by the light of the sun. 

It IS very difl&cult to lay down rules for the acquirement of such 
a taste as that I am here speaking of. The faculty must in some 
degree be born with us, and it very often happens, that those who 
have other qualities in perfection are wholly void of this. One of 
the most eminent mathematicians of the age has assured me, that 
the greatest pleasure he took in reading Virgil, was in examining 
iEneas his voyage by the map; as I question not but many a 
modem compiler of history would be delighted With little more in 
that divine author than the bare matters of fact. 

But, notwithstanding this faculty must in some measure be 
bom with us, there are several methods for cuitivating and im- 
proving it, and without which it will be very uncertain, and of little 
use to the person that possesses it. The most natural method for 
this purpose is, to be conversant among the writings of the most 
polite authors. A man who has any relish for fine writing, either 
discovers new beauties, or receives stronger impressions, from the 
masterly strokes of a great author every time he peruses him; be- 
£fjde8 that he naturally wears YivmseVf into the same manner of 
speaking and thinking. 
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Conversation with men of a polite genius is another method for 
improving our natural taste. It is impossible for a man of the 
greatest parts to consider anything in its whole extent, and in all 
its variety of lights. Everyman, besides those general observa- 
tions which are to be made upon an author, forms several reflec- 
tions that are peculiar to his own manner of thinking; so that 
conversation wUl naturaUy furnish us with hints which we did not 
attend to, and make us enjoy other men's parts and reflections as 
well as our own. This is the best reason I can give for the obser- 
vation which several have made, that men of great genius in the 
same way of writing seldom rise up singly, but at certain periods 
of time appear together and in a body ; as they did at Rome in the 
reign of Augustus, and in Greece about the age of Socrates. I 
cannot think that Comeille, Eacine, Moliere, Boileau, la Fontaine, 
Bruyere, Bossu, or the Daciers, would have written so well as they 
have done, had they not been friends and contemporaries. 

It is likewise necessary for a man who would form to himself a 
finished taste of good writing to be well versed in the works of the 
best critics both ancient and modern. I must confess that I could 
wish there were authors of this kind, who beside the mechanical 
rules, which a man of very little taste may discourse upon, would 
enter into the very spirit and soul of fine writing, and show us the 
several sources of that pleasure which rises in the mind upon the 
perusal of a noble work. Thus although in poetry it be abso- 
lutely necessary that the unities of time, place, and action, with 
other points of the same nature, should be thoroughly explained 
and understood ; there is still something more essential to the art, 
something that elevates and astonishes the fancy, and gives a 
greatness of mind to the read^» which few of the critics besides 
lionginus have considered. 

Our general taste in England is for epigram, turns of wit, and 
forced conceits, which have no manner of influence, either for the 
bettering or enlarging the mind of him who reads them, and have 
been carefully avoided by the greatest writers, both among the 
ancients and moderns. I have endeavoured, in several of my 
speculations, to banish this Gotliic taste, which has taken posses- 
sion among us. I entertained the town for a week together with 
an essay upon mU* in which I endeavoured to detect several of 
those fuse kinds which have been admired in the different ages o€ 
the world, and at the same time to show wherein the nature of 
true wit coxi^ists. I afterwards gave an instance of the great 
force which lies in a natural aimplinity of thought to affect the 
mind of the reader, from such vulgar pieces as have little else be- 
sides this single qualification to recommend them. I have UkL«> 
wise examined the works of the gre&toaX^ocX^Vv^ ovst \i3i5c^ss^^«t 
perhapB mj other, has produced, %nd\iw\icvi\»xafc^\ssi^'«^^^'^^'^ 
"« See No. 6^— Q^ 
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rational and manly beauties which give a value to that divine 
work. I shall next Saturday enter upon an essay on **Tbe 
Pleasures of the Imagination /' which, though it shall consider 
thnt subject at large, will perhaps suggest to the reader what it 
is that gives a beauty to many passages of the finest writers both 
in prose and verse. As an undertaking of this nature is entirely 
new, I question not but it will be received with candour. 

ADDISON. O. 
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• Ihim foris sunt, nihil videtur mundius, 



Nee magis compositum quidquam, nee magis elegani : 
Quae, cum amatore suo cum coenant, ligoriunt. 
Harum videre ingluviem, sordes, inopiam, 
Quam inhonests solae sint domif atque ayidse cibi> 
Quo pacto ex jure bestemo panem atrum yorent : 
Nosce omnia haec, salus est adolescentulis. 

TKR. KUN. ACT. V. 80. 4. 

When they are abroad, nothing so clean, and nicely dressed ; and when 
at supper with a gallant, they do but piddle, and pick the choicest bits: 
but, to see their nastiness and poverty at home, their gluttony, and how 
they devour black crusts dipped in yesterday's broth, is a perfect anti- 
dote against wenching. 

Will Honeycomb, who disguises his present decay by visiting 
the wenches of the town only by way of humour, told us, that the 
last rainy night he, with Sir Roger de Coverlet was driven 
into the Temple cloister, whither had escaped also a lady most ex- 
actly dressed from head to foot. Will made no scruple to ac- 
quaint us, that she saluted him very familiarly by his name, and 
turning immediately to the knight, she said, she supposed that 
was his good friend Sir Roger de Coverlet : upon which nothing 
less could follow than Sir Roger's approach to salutation, with 
*• Madam, the same at your service." She was dressed in a black 
tabby mantua and petticoat, without ribbons ; her linen striped 
muslin, and in the whole an agreeable second mourning : decent 
dresse§ being often affected by the creatures of the town, at once 
consulting cheapness and the ])retension to modesty. She went 
on with a familiar easy air, " Your friend, Mr. Honeycomb, is a 
little surprised to see a woman here alone and unattended ; but I 
dismissed my coach at the gate, and txiip^^d it down to my ooun- 
sei's chambers : for lawyer's fees take \xip too m\3Ji\v ol ^>\si^ ^osr, 
puted jointure to admit any other e^i^ensea\iuV.xaax^ xi^^^^%s«sC 
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Mr. Honeycomb begged they might have the honour of setting 
her down, for Sir Roger's servant was gone to call a coach. In 
the interim the footman returned, with " No coach to be had ;" and 
there appeared nothing to be done but trusting herself with Mr. 
Honeycomb and his friend, to wait at the tavern at the gate for a 
coach, or to be subjected to all the impertinence she must meet 
with in that public place. Mr. Honeycomb being a man of 
honour determined the choice of the first, and Sir Roger, as the 
better man, took the lady by the hand, leading her through all 
the shower, covering her with his hat, and gallanting a familiar 
acquaintance through rows of young fellows, who winked at 
Sukey in the state she marched off. Will Honeycomb bringing 
up the rear. * 

Much importunity prevailed upon the fair one to admit of a 
collation, where, after declaring she had no stomach, and eaten 
a couple of chickens, devoured a truss of salet, and drunk a 
full bottle to her share, she sung the Old Man's Wish* to Sir 
Roger. The knight left the room for some time after supper, and 
writ the following billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, and Sukey 
to her friend Will Honeycomb. Will has given it to Sir Andrew 
Freeport, who read it last night to the club. 

" Madam, 
" I AM not so mere a country gentleman, but I can guess at the 
law-business you had at the Temple. If you would go down to the 
country, and leave off all your vanities but your singing, let me 
know at my lodgings in Bow Street, Covent Garden, and you shall 
be encouraged by " Your humble servant, 

" Roger de Coverley." 

My good friend could not well stand the raillery which was 
rising upon him ; but, to put a stop to it, I delivered Wjll 
Honeycomb the following letter, and desired him to read it to the 
board. — 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" Having seen a translation of one of the chapters in the Can- 
ticles into English verse inserted among your late papers;! I have 
ventured to send you the viith chapter of the Proverbs in a poetical 
dress. If you think it worthy appearing among your speculations, 
it will be a sufficient reward for the trouble of 

" Your constant reader, 

"A. B." 

• See ".Songs and other Poemi," by Alexander Bwtftft, %s^.^"V^W^. 
Song xxvii.— It may be imagined, by w^al fo\!Lovft^,\Js»X ^^ vsw^^^*^^*^ ^ 
tie most cbaate deacriptioiL 
f No, 888. 
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" My son, th' mstniction that mj words impart, 
Graye on the living tablet of thy heart ; ^ 
And all the wholesome precepts that I giv^ 
Observe with strictest reverence, and live. 

** Let all thy homage be to Wisdom paid» 
Seek her protectioni and implore her ud ; 
That she may keep thy soul from harm seenrs. 
And turn thy footsteps from the harlot's door, 
Who with curs'd charms lures the unwary in. 
And soothes with flattery their souls to sin. 

'' Once from my window as I cast mine eye 
On those that pass'd in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the foolish youths I spy'd. 
Who took not sacred Wisdom for his guide. 

** Just as the sun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening soft led on the shades of night. 
He stole in covert twilight to his fate, 
And pass'd the comer near the harbt*s gate ! 

When lo, a woman comes ! 

Loose her attire, and such her glaring dress, 
As haply did the harlot's mind express : 
Subtle she is, and practis'd in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer heedless hearts : 
Stubborn and loud she is ; she hates her home. 
Varying her place and form, she loves to roam : 
Now she's within, now in the street does stray. 
Now at each comer stands* and waits her prey. 
The youth she seiz'd ; and laying now aside 
All modesty, the female's justest pride, 
She said with an embrace, * Here at my house 
Peace-oflferings are, this day I paid my vows. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 
And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 
My chamber I've adom'd, and o'er my bed 
Are cov'rings of the richest tap'stry spread. 
With linen it is deck'd from Egypt brought. 
And carvings by the curious artist wrought : 
It wants no glad perfume Arabia yields • 
In all her citron groves, and spicy fields ; 
Here all her store of richest odours meets^ 
I'll lay thee in a wildemess of sweets. 
Whatever to the sense can grateful be 

I have collected there 1 want but thee. 

My husband's gone a journey far away. 
Much gold he took abroad, and long wUl stay. 
He nara'd for his return a distant day.' 

'' Upon her tongue did such smooth mischief dweD, 
And from her Upa sucYi weVconve ^aXX'rj Ss^v 
Th* unguarded youth, m aWVeiv fe\Xct%X^*^» 
fieaign'd his reason, and mX^i ea»fe tom^\i'^. 
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Thus does the ox to his own riaaghter go, 
And thus is senseless of th' impending Slow. 
Thus flies the simple hird into the snare»^. 
That skilful Ibwlers for his life prepar^^ 
But let my sons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to sin betray ; 
Let them false charmers fly, and ffuard their hearts 
Against the wily wanton's pleasing arts ; 
With care direct their steps, nor turn astray 
To tread the paths of her doeeitful way ; 
Lest tbey too late of her f!dl power complain, 
And &i\Xf where many npghtier have been slain." 
STEELE. T. 
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PAPEB I. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
CONTENTS. 

The perfection of our sight above our other senses. The pleasures of the 
imagination arise originally from sight. The pleasures of the imagination 
divided under two heads. The pleasures of the imagination in some respects 
equal to those of the understanding. The extent of the pleasures of the 
imagination. The advantages a man receives fh)m a relish of these plea- 
In what respect they are preferable to those of the imderstaoding. 



Avia Fieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 

Trita solo ; juvat integros accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire Lton. i. 926 . 

— Inspir'd I trace the Muses' seats. 
Untrodden yet : 'tis sweet to visit first 
Untouch'd and virgin streams, and quench my thirst. obbech. 

Our sight is the most perfect and most delightful of all our 
senses. It fills the mind with the largest yadety of ideas, con- 
verses trith its ohjccts at the greatest distance, and continues the 
longest in action without heing tired or satiated with its proper 
enjoyments. The sense of feeling can indeed give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eve, except 
colours ; but at the same time it is very much straitened and con- 
fined in its operations, to the number, hulk, and distance of its 
particular objects. Our sight seems designed to supply all these 
defects, and may he considered as a more delicate and dif^istve 
kind of touch, that spreads itself over an infinite multitude of 
hodies, comprehends the largest fi^gute^, %si^\sfvxi^\\3Xj^ <as3Bt^^»sS^ 
some of the most remote parts o1l iVx© \xii\N«t^». ^ . xoaa*.- 

It ia this sense which fumialaea tto Vm%j^\i^XA.w^^^^^^^'^^*^^ ' 
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80 that by " the pleasures of the imagination,** or " fancy" (which 
I shall use promiscuously), 1 here mean such as arise from visible 
objects, either when we have them actually in our view, or when 
we call up their ideas into our minds by paidtings, statues, descrip- 
tions, or any the like occasions. We cannot indeed have a single 
image in the fancy that did not make its first entrance through the 
sight; but we have the power of retainihg, altering, and com- 
pounding those images, which we have once received, into all the 
varieties of picture and vision that are most agreeable to the ima- 
gination : for by this faculty a man in a dungeon is capable of 
entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful 
than any that can be found in the whole compass of nature. 

There are few words in the English language which are em- 
ployed in a more loose and uncircumscribed sense than those of 
the fancy and the imagination. I therefore thought it necessanr to 
fix and determine the notion of these two words, as I intend to 
make use of them in the thread of my following speculations, that 
the reader may conceive rightly what is the subject which I proceed 
upon. I must therefore desire him to remember, that by " the 
pleasures of the imagination," I mean only such pleasures as arise 
originally from sight, and that I divide these pleasures into two 
kinds : my design being first of all to discourse of those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which entirely proceed from such ob- 
jects as are before our eyes; and in the next place to speak of 
those secondary pleasures of the imagination which flow from the 
ideas of visible objects, when the objects are not actually before 
the eye, but are called up into our memories, or formed into agree- 
able visions of things that are either absent or fictitious. 

The pleasures of the imagination, taken in the full extent, are 
not so gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those of the under- 
standing. The last are indeed more preferable, because they are 
founded on some new knowlege or improvement in. the mind of 
man; yet it must be confessed, that those of the imagination are 
as great and as transporting as the other. A beautiful prospect 
delights the soul, as much as a demonstration ; and a description 
in Homer has charmed more readers than a chapter in Aristotle. 
Besides, the pleasures of the imagination have this advantage 
above those or the understanding, that they are more obvious, and 
more easy to be acquired. It is but opening the eye, and the scene 
enters. The colours paint themselves on the fancy, with very little 
attention of thought or application of mind in the beholder. We 
are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry of anything we 
see, and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without in- 
guiring into the particular causes and occasions of it. 
A man of a polite imaginalioti is\el VaXo %. ^^^\. "ax-Ko.^ pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable oi leceWva^. ^?k q»x!l c:,q\i^^sc«i& 
with a picture, and find an agreea\>\^ coTa^tai\Q;vi*m^'aXs^\>». ^^^ 
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meets with a secret refreshment in a description, and often feels a 
greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the possession. It gives him, indeed, a kind of 
property in everything he sees, and makes the most rude unculti- 
vated parts of nature administer to his pleasures : so that he looks 
upon the world as it were in another light, and discovers in it a 
multitude of charms, that conceal themselves from the generality 
of mankind. 

There are indeed but very few who know how to be idle and in- 
nocent, or have a relish oi any pleasures that are not criminal ; 
every diversion they take is at the expense of some one virtue or 
another, and their very first step out of business is into vice or 
folly. A man should endeavour, therefore, to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into 
them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction as a wise 
man would not blush to take. Of this nature are those of the ima- 
gination, which do not require such a bent of thought as is neces- 
sary to our more serious employments, nor, at the same time, sufl:er 
the mind to sink into that negligence and remissness, which are 
apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle ex- 
ercise to the faculties, awaken them from sloth and idleness, with- 
out putting them upon any labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more 
conducive to health, than those of the understanding, which are 
worked out by dint of thinking, and attended with too violent a 
labour of the brain. Delightful scenes, whether in nature, paint- 
ing, or poetry, have a kindly influence on the body, as well as the 
mind ; and not only serve to clear and brighten the imagination, 
but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, and to set the.animal 
spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this reason, «ii* 
Francis Bacon, in his " Essay upon Hecdth/' has not thought it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where be 
particularly dissuades him from knotty and suotle disquisitions, 
and advises him to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid 
and illustiious objects, as histories, fables, and contemplations of 
nature. 

I have in this paper, by way of introduction, settled the notion 
of those pleasures of the imagination which are the subject of my 
present un4ertaking, and endeavoured, by several considerations, 
to recommend to my reader the pursuit of those pleasures. I 
shall in my next paper examine the several sources from whence 
these pleasures are derived. 

ADDISON. 0. . 
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PAPER II. ON THE PI.EASDRES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
COHTEHTS. 

Three sources of all the pleasures of the imagination, in our warrej of 6iit* 
ward objects. How what is great pleases the imagination. How what 
is new pleases the imagination. How what is beautiful in oar own 
species pleases the imagination How what is beautiful in general 
pleases the imagination. What other accidental causes may contribute 
to the heightening of those pleasures. 

Divisum sic breve fiet opv». itabt. kp. it. 82. 

The work, divided aptly, shorter grows. 

I SHALL first consider those pleasures of the imagination which 
arise from the actual view and survey of ontward objects : and 
these, I think, all proceed from the sight of what is great, uncom- 
mon, or beautiful. There may, indeed, be something 'so terrible 
or offensive, that the horror or loathsomeness of an object may 
overbear the pleasure which results from its greatness, novelty, or 
beauty; but still there will be such a mixture of delight in the 
very disgust it gives us, as any of these three qualifications are 
most conspicuous and prevailing. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any single object, 
but the largeness of a whole view, considered as one entire piece. 
Such are the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast un- 
cultivated desert, of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks, and pre- 
cipices, or a wide expanse of water, where we are not struck with 
the novelty or beauty of the sight, but with that rude kind of mag- 
nificence which appears in many of these stupendous works of 
nature. Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to 
grasp at anything that is too big for its capacity. We are fltmg 
into a pleasing astonishment at such unbounded views, and feel a 
delightful stillness and amazement in the soul at the apprehen- 
sion of them. The mind of man naturally hates everything that 
looks like a restraint upon it, and is apt to fancy itself under a sort 
of confinement, when the sight is pent up in a^arrow compass, 
and shortened on every side by the neighbourhood of walls or 
mountains. On the contrary, a spacious horizon is an image of 
liberty, where the eye has room to range abroad, to expatiate at 
large on the immensity of its views, and to lose itself amidst the 
variety of objects that offer themselves to its observation. Such 
wide and undetennined pros\iecls axe «ja ^\fe«a\w^\,ci tUe fancy, as 
the speculations of eternity or itv^mtv3L^fe «»xe vq ^\^ \aAwa5va.\&Yiis^. 
But if there be a beauty ox \\ncom^«Mi^«& '^ooi^ -^v^ ^^s» 
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grandeur, as in a troubled ocean, a heaven adorned with stars and 
meteors, or a spacious lajidscape cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, 
and meadows, the pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises from 
more than a single principle. 

Everything that is new or uncommon raises a pleasure in the 
imagination, because it fUils the soul with an agreeable surprise, 
gratifies its curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was not before 
possessed. We are indeed so often conversant with one set of ob- 
jects, and tired out with so many repeated shows of the same 
things, that whatever is new or uncommon contributes a little to 
vary human life, and to divert our minds, for a while, with the 
strangeness of its appearance. It serves us for a kind of refresh- 
ment, and takes off from that satiety we are apt to complain of, in 
our usual and ordinary entertainments. It is this that bestows 
charms on a monster, and makes even the imperfections of nature 
please us. It is this that recommends variety, where the mind is 
every instant called off to something new, and the attention not 
suffered to dwell too long, and waste itself on any particular object 
It is this, likewise, that improves what is great or beautiful, and 
makes it afford the mind a double entertainment. Groves, fields, 
and meadows are at any season of the year pleasant to look upon, 
but never so much as in the opening of the spring, when they are 
all new and fresh, with their first gloss upon them, and not yet too 
much accustomed and familiar to the' eye. For this reason there 
is nothing that more enlivens a prospect than rivers, jetteaus, or 
falls of water, where the scene is perpetualljr shifting and enter- 
taining the sight every moment with something that is new. We 
are quickly tired with looking upon hills and valleys, where every- 
thing continues fixed and settled in the same place and posture, 
but find our thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the sight of 
such objects as are ever in motion, and sliding away from beneath 
the eye of the beholder. 

But there is nothing that makes its way more directly to the 
soul than beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction 
and complacency through the imagination, and gives a finishing 
to anything that is great or uncommon. The very first discovery 
of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, and spreads a cheerful- 
ness and delight through all its faculties. Therp is not perhaps 
any real beauty or deformity more in one piece of matter than 
another, because we might have been so made, that whatsoever 
now appeairs loathsome to us, might have shown itself agreeable ; 
but we find by experience that £ere are several modifications of 
matter which the mind, without any previous considerati(m, pro- 
nounces at first sight beautiful or defxH'med. Thus we see i\^*«^ 
every different species of sensible (sTea.tvxr^\i«»\\»»^*Ss!t^\s\.^^^^"^ 
of beautj, and thai each of tbem la moat ftSfecX.^^^^^ '^^^'^^^a, 
of its Qwn Jiind. This Ib nowlaer© m«te x«msa>t»X3v^ 'Omcd. ^^xs««» 
VOL. in. 
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of the same shape and proportion, where we often see the male 
determined in his courtship by the single grain or tincture of a 
feather, and never discovering any charms but in the colour of its 
species. 

Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretur 
Oonnubii leges ; non ilium in pectore candor 
Sollicitat nivens ; neque prarum accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice crista, 
ForpureusTe nitor pennarum ; ast agmina late 
Foeminea explorat cantus, macnlasque lequirit 
Cognatas, paribasqne interlita corpora guttis : 
Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circmn undique monstriB 
Confnsam aspiceres vulgo, partasque biformes, 
Et genus ambignum, et veneris monumenta ne&ndie. 

Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito, 
Hinc socinm lasciva petit philomela canorom, 
Agnoscitqne pares sonitns, hinc noctna tetram 
Canitiem alamm, et glancos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque qootaimis 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes; 
Dnm virides inter saltus lucosque sonoros 
Yere novo exultat, plomasque decora juventiis 
Explicat ad solem patriisque coloribus ardet. 

The feather'd husband, to his partner true, 
Freserves connubial rites inviolate. 
With cold indifference every charm he sees. 
The milky whiteness of the stately neck. 
The shining down, proud crest, and purple wingf : 
But cautious with a searching eye explores 
The female tribes, his proper mate to find. 
With kindred colours raark'd : did he not so, 
The grove with painted monsters would abound, 
Th' ambiguous product of unnatural love. 
The blackbird hence selects her sooty spouse ; 
The nightingale, her musical compeer, 
Lur'd by the well-known voice : the bird of night, 
Smit with her dusky wings and greenish eyes. 
Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chaste loves of their progenitors ; 
When, by the spring invited, they exult 
In woods and fields, and to the sun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glow. 

There is a second kind of beauty that we find in the several 
products of art and nature, which does not work in the imagination 
with that warmth and violence as the beauty that appears in our 
proper species, but is apt however to raise in us a secret delight, 
and a kind of fondness for the pVacea ot o\>\^<i\a m which we die- 
cover it This consists either in tVie %«L\e\.^ ot ^^fvsx-^ ^i cx\<c2ra;r^ 
ZD the symmetry and proportion oi i^wts, ixi ^^ ^xxw\\^«ai«iiX «aa. 
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disposition of bodies, or in a just mixture and concurrence of all 
together. Among these several kinds of beauty the eye takes most 
delight in colours. We nowhere meet with a more glorious or 
pleasing show in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly made up of those 
different stains of light that show themselves in clouds of a dif- 
ferent situation. For this reason we find the poets, who are always 
addressing themselves to the imagination, borrowing more of their 
epithets from colours than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in everything that is great, strange, or 
beautiful, and is still more pleased the more it finds of these per- 
fections in the same object, so is it capable of receiving a new 
satisfaction by the assistance of another sense. Thus any con- 
tinued sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of water, awakens 
every moment the mind of the beholder, and makes him tnore at- 
tentive to the several beauties of the place that lie before him. 
Thus if there arises a fragrance of smells or perfumes, they 
heighten the pleasures of the imagination, and make even the 
colours and verdure of the landscape appear more agreeable ; for 
the ideas of both senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter 
together, than when they enter the mind separately ; as the dif- 
ferent colours of a picture, when they are well disposed, set off one 
another, and receive an additional beauty from the advantage of 
their situation. 

ADDISON. 0. 
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PAPER IIT. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
OONTBNTS. 

Why the necessary cause of our being pleased with what is great, new, or 
beautiful, unknown. Why the final cause more known and more useful 
The final cause of our being pleased with what is great. The final cause 
of our being pleased with what is new. The final cause of our being 
pleased with what is beautiful in our own species. The final cause of 
our being pleased with what is beautiful in general 



' Causa latet, vis est notissima. — 

OVID. MBT. IV. 287. 

The cause is secret, but th' effect is known. A.nDiJac».. 

Thouoh in yesterday's paper Nve coxi«v^et^^\\^^ ^^^'r^'Cs\vsi%'^^^ 
13 great, new, or beautiful, is apt. U> «A^^\. V^cv^ YTii^^^^a^!^^ 
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pleasure, we tntist own that it is impossible for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither the 
nature of en idea, nor the substance of a human soul, which might 
help us to discover the conformity, or disagreeableness of the one 
to the other, and therefore, for want of fluch a light, all that we 
can do in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on those operations 
of the soul that are most agreeable, and to range, under tbeir pro- 
per heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the several necessary and efficient eanses 
from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises. 

Final causes lie more bare and open to our observation, as tiiere 
are often a greater variety that belong to the same effect; and 
these, though they are not altogether so satisfactory, are generally 
more usefal than the other, as they give us greater occasion of ad- 
miring the goodness and wisdom of the first Contriver. 

One of the final causes of our delight in anything that is great 
may be this. — The Supreme Author of our being has so formed 
the soul of man, that nothing but himself can be its last, adequate, 
and proper happiness. Because, therefore, a great part <a otir 
happiness must arise firom the contemplation of his bemg, that he 
might give our souls a just relish of such a contemplation, ho has 
made them naturally delight in the apprehension of what is great 
or unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion 
of the mind, immediately rises at the consideration of any object 
that takes up a great deal of room in the fancy, and by conse- 
quence, will improve into the highest pitch of astonishment and 
devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is neither circum- 
scribed by time nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest 
capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a secret pleasure to the idea of anything that is 
new or uncommon, that he might encourage us in the pursuit 
after knowledge, and engage us to search into the wonders of his 
creation ; for every new idea brings such a pleasure along with it, 
as rewards any pains we have taken in its acquisition, and conse- 
quently serves as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries. 

He has made everything that is beautiful in our own species 
pleasant, that all creatures might be tempted to multiply their 
kind, and fill the world with inhabitants ; for it is very remarkable 
that wherever nature is crossed in the production of a monster 
(the result of any unnatural mixture) the breed is incapable of pro- 
pagating its likeness, and of founding a new order of creatures : so 
that unless all animals were allured by the ben uty of their own 
species, generation would be at an end, and the earth unpeopled. 

In the last place, he has made everything that is beautiful in 
aJ] other objects pleasant, or ratViet \iasm»Afe ^ mvixi.^ objects ap- 
pear beautiful^ that he might render t\\e ^\\o\ft ct^«.\:\QrQ. Tass^ ^jjjc^ 
and delightful He has given a\most ©NerjlXivxi^ ^^viX x>& ^icA 
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power of raising an agreeable idea in the imagination : so that it 
IS impossible for us to behold his works with coldness or indiffer- 
ence, and to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction 
and complacency. Things would make but a poor appearance to 
the eye, if we saw them only in their proper figures and motions : 
and what reaapn can we assign for their exciting in us many of 
those ideas which are different from anything that exists in the 
objects themselves (for such are light and colours), were it not to 
add supemumeraiy ornaments to the universe, and make it more 
agreeable to the imagination? We are everywhere entertained 
with pleasing shows and apparitions; we discover imaginary 
glories in the heavens and in the earth, and see some of this 
visionary beauty poured out upon the whole creation ; but what a 
rough unsightly sketch of nature should we be entertained with, 
did all her colouring disappear, and the several distinctions of light 
and shade vanish ? In short, our souls are at present delightfully 
lost and bewildered in a pleasing delusion, and we walk about like 
the enchanted hero in a romance, who sees beautiful castles, 
woods, and meadows ; and at the same time hears the warbling of 
birds and the purling of streams ; but, upon the finishing of some 
secret spell, the fantastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate 
knight finds himself on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert. It 
is not improbable that something like this may be the state of the 
soul after its first separation, in resneot of the images it will receive 
from matter, though indeed the ideas of colours are so pleasing 
and beautiful in the imagination, that it is possible the soul will 
not be deprived of them, but perhaps find them excited by some 
other occasional cause, as they axe at present by the different im- 
pressions of the subtle matter on the organ of sight. 

I have here supposed that my reader is acquainted with that 
great modem discovery, which is at pi*esent universally acknow- 
ledged by all the inquirers into natural philosophy : namely, that 
light and colours,- as apprehended by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that have any existence in 
matter. As this is a truth which has been proved incontestibly 
by many modem philosophers, and is indeed one of the finest spe- 
culations in that science, if the English reader would see the 
notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth chapter of 
the second book of Mr, Locke's " Essay on Human Und«r- 
standing." 

ADDISON. 0. 
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[The following letter from Steele to Addison is here reprinted from 
the original edition of The Spectator infoUo.] 

"June 24, 1712. 
** Mr. Spectator, 
" I WOULD not divert the course of your discourses, when you 
seem bent upon obliging the world with a train of thinking, 
which, rightly attended to, may render the life of every man who 
reads it, more easy and happy for the future. The pleasures of 
the imagination are whathewuder life, when reason and judgment 
do not interpose ; it is therefore a worthy action in you to look 
carefully into the powers of fancy, that other men, from the know- 
ledge of them, may improve their joys and allay their griefs, by a ' 
just use of that faculty. I say, Sir, I would not interrupt you in 
the progress of this discourse ; but if you will do me the favour of 
inserting this letter in your next paper, you will do some service 
to the public, though not in so noble a way of obliging, as that of 
improving their minds. Allow me. Sir, to acquaint you with a 
design (of which I am partly author), though it tends to no 
greater a good than that of getting money. I should not hope for 
the favour of a philosopher in this matter, if it were not attempted 
under all the restrictions which you sages put upon private acqui- 
sitions. The first purpose which every good man is to propose to 
himself, is the service of his prince and country ; after that is done, 
he cannot add to himself, but he must also be beneficial to them. 
This scheme of gain is not only consistent with that end, but has 
its very being in subordination to it ; for no man can be a gainer 
here but at the same time he himself, or some other, must succeed 
in their dealings with the government. It is called the * Multi- 
plication Table,' and is so far calculated for the immediate service 
of her Majesty, that the same person who is fortunate in the lottery 
of the state, may receive yet further advantage in this table. And 
I am sure nothing can be more pleasing to her gracious temper 
than to find out additional methods of increasing their good for- 
tune who adventure anything in her service, or laying occasions 
for others to become capable of serving their country who are at 
present in too low circumstances to exert themselves. The manner 
of executing the design is, by giving out receipts for half guineas 
received, which shall entitle the fortunate bearer to certain suras 
in the table, as it set forth at large in the proposals printed the 
23rd instant. There is another circumstance in this design, 
which gives me hopes of your favour to it, and that is what Tully 
advises, to wit^ that the benefit is made as diffusive as possible. 
Every one that has half a guinea ia ipxit 'mXa xXi^^c^^^-^W^v^j.^rom 
that small sum, to raise himself an eas^ ioxXwxift; v;\\?k^ >i\i^'?»\\\.\\fe 
parcels of wealth are, as it were, l\vus thioNqn \iaftV a.^^^^ m\.^ xkv^ 
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re-donation of Providence, we are to expect that some who live under 
hardships or obscurity, may be produced to the world in the figure 
they deserve by this means. I doubt not but this last argument 
will have force with you, and I cannot add another to it, but what 
your severity will, I tear, very little regard ; which is, that I am, 

" Sir, your greatest admirer, 

" RioHAKD Steele." 

*4i* See the Advertismeat at the end of No. 417. 
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PAPER IV. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
00NTENT8. 

The works of nature more pleasant to the imagination than those of art. 
The works of nature still more pleasant, the more they resemble those of 
art. The works of art more pleasant the more they resemble those of 
nature. Our English plantations and gardens considered in the foregoing 
light. 



• Alterius sic 



Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. hor. ars. post. 411 
But mutually they crave each others aid. roboommon. 

If we consider the works of nature and art, as they are qualified 
to enteitaiu the /imagination, we shall find the last very defective 
in comparison of the former ; for though they may sometimes ap- 
pear as beautiful or strange, they can have nothing in them of that 
vastness and Immensity, which afibrd so great an entertainment 
to the mind of the beholder. The one mav be as polite and deli- 
cate as the other, but can never show herself so august and magni- 
ficent in the design. There is something more bold and masterly 
in the rough careless strokes of nature, than in the nice touches 
and embellishments of art. The beauties of the most stately 
garden or palace lie in a narrow compass, the imagination imme- 
diately runs them over, and requires something else to gratify her; 
but in the wide fields of nature, the sight wanders up and down 
without confinement, and is fed with an infinite variety of images, 
without any certain stint or number. For this reason we alwa^a 
find the poet in love with a couutx^ Ufe,^\«x<i \iaX.>afc %5g«^^«s5^>2sv 
the greatest nerfectioa, and fuTn\a>a«i^.o\>X. iiXiSiaa'sfc ^^^^^sja^^Csssi^.'^s 
most apt to delight the imaginaXion. 
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** Scriptomm ehorat onmit amat nemoi, et fiigit Bibea." 

Hos. 2, BP. II. 77. 

" To grottos and to grovef we nm. 
To eaie and rilenoe, ev'ry mme't ton." ^ fops. 

" Hie secora quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

Diyes opmn variarum ; hie latis otia fundis, 

Speluneoe, viviqae laens; hie frigida Tempe, 

Mugitiuque houm, mollesque sab arbore somnL" . 

YIBG. QSOBG. n. 467. 
" Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 

A harmless life that knows not how to eheat. 

With home-bred plenty the rich o^er bless^ 

And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 

TJnyex'd with quarrels, undisturbed with noise. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys : 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

Of meads and streams that through the valley glide ; 

And shady groves that easy sleep invite, 

And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night" 

But though there are sereral of these wild scenes that are more 
delightful than any artificial shows ; yet we find the works of na- 
ture still more pleasant, the more they resemble those of art : for 
in this case our pleasure rises from a double principle : from the 
agreeableness of the objects to the eye, and from their similitude 
to other objects. We are pleased as well with comparing their 
beauties, as with siurveying them, and can represent them to our 
minds, either as copies or originals. Hence it is that we take de- 
light in a prospect which is well laid out, and diversified with fields 
md meadows, woods, and rivers ; in those accidental landscapes 
of trees, clouds, and cities, that are sometimes found in the yeins 
of marble, in the curious fret-work of rocks and grottos ; and, in 
a word, in anything that hath such a variety or regularity as may 
seem the efiect of design in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise in value according as they more or 
less resemble those of art, we may be sure that artificial works re- 
ceive a greater advantage from their resemblance of such as are 
natural, because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the 
pattern more perfect. The prettiest landscape I eyer saw, was one 
drawn on the walls of a dark room, which stood opposite on one 
side to a navigable river, and on the other to a park. The eitperi- 
ment is very common in optics.* Here you might discover the 
waves and fluctuations of the water in strong and proper colours, 
with the picture of a ship entering at one end, ana sailing by de- 
grees through the whole piece. On. «iio\3cLftT \3aftw «.^^earea the 
• Alluding to the representations oi na\»ie ^T<ATMiea.\i ^(^»casaKia.^&aic«s3i,^ 
&c., in a darkened room. 
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green shadows of trees, waTing to and fro with the wind, and herds 
of deer among them in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. I 
must confess, the novelty of such a sight may be one occasion of 
its pleasantness to the imagination ; but certainly the chief reason 
is its near resemblance to nature, as it does not only, like other 
pictures, give the colour and figure, but the motion of the things it 
represents. 

We have before observed, that there is generally in nature 
something more grand and august, than what we meet with in the 
curiosities of art. When, therefore, we see this imitated in any 
measure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of pleasure 
than what we receive from the nicer and more accurate productions 
of art. On this account our English gardens are not so entertaining 
to the fancy as those in France and Italy, where we see a large 
extent of ground covered over with an agreeable mixture of garden 
and forest, which represents everywhere an artificial rudeness, 
much more charming than that neatness and elegancy which we 
meet with in those of our own country. It might indeed be of ill 
consequence to the public, as well as unprofitable to private per- 
sons, to alienate so much ground from pasturage, and the plough, 
in many parts of a country that is so well peopled, and cultivated 
to a far greater advantage. But why may not a whole estate be 
thrown into a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that may 
turn as much to the profit as the pleasure of the owner ? A marsh 
overgrown with willows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, are not 
only more beautifiil but more beneficial, than when they lie bare 
and unadorned. Fields of com make a pleasant prospect, and if 
the walks were a little taken care of that lie between them, if the 
natural embroidery of the meadows were helped and improved by 
some small additions of art, and the several rows of hedges set off 
by trees and flowers that the soil was capable of receiving, a man 
might make a pretty landscape of his own possessions. 

Writers who have given us an account of China, tell us the in- 
haMtants of that country laugh at the plantations of our Euro- 
peans, which are laid out by the rule and line; because they say 
any one may place trees in equal rows and uniform figures. They 
choose rather to show a genius in works of this nature, and there- 
fore always conceal the art by which they direct themselves. They 
have a word, it seems, in their language, by which they express 
the particular beauty of a plantation that thus strikes the imagi- 
nation at first sight, without discovering what it is that has so 
agreeable an eSSst Our British gardeners, on the contrary, in- 
stead of humouiing nature, love to deviate from it as much as pos- 
sible. Our trees rise in cones, globes, and pyramids. We see the 



marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush. I do not know 
whether I am singular in my opinion, but for my own part, I 
would rather look upon a tree in all its luxunasi^'^ vsA^^tSiossL^^s^ 
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of boughs and branches, than when it is thus cut and trimmed into 
a mathematical figure ; and cannot but fancy that an orchard in 
flower looks infinitely more delightful, than all the little labyrinths 
of the most finished parterre. But as our great modeUers of 
gardens have their magazines of plants to dispose of, it is very 
natm'al for them to tear up all the beautiful plantations of fruit- 
trees, and contrive a plan that may most turn to their own prc^t, 
in taking ofi* their evergreens, and the like moveable plants, with 
which their shops are plentifully stocked. 

ADDISON. O. 
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PAPER V. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAOrNATION. 



Of architecture, as it affects the imagination. Greatness in aichitectme relates 
either to the bulk or to the manner. Greatness of bulk in the ancient 
oriental buildings. The ancient accounts of these buildings confirmed, 1. 
From the advantages for raising such works, in the first ages of the world, 
and in the eastern climates; 2. From several of them which are still 
extant. Instances how greatness of manner affects the imagination. A 
French author's observations on this subject Why concave and convex 
figures give a greatness of manner to works of architecture. Everything 
that pleases the imagination in architecture, is either great^ beautifiil, or 



Adde tot egregias urbes, opemmque laborem. VIKO. GBO&cu ii« 155. 

Next add our cities of illustrious name, 

Their costly labour, and stupendous frame, DaTDWi. 

Having already shown how the fancy is affected by the works 
of nature, and afterwards considered in general both the works of 
nature and of art, how they mutually assist and complete each 
other in forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt to de- 
light the mind of the beholder, I shall in this paper throw toge- 
ther some reflections on that particular art, which has a more 
immediate tendency than any other, to produce those primary 
pleasures of the imagination, which have hitherto been the subject 
of this discourse. The art I mean is that of architecture, which 
/ shall consider only with xegaid \o iVv^ \\%\xt. va which the fore- 
going speculations have placed it, mxSaowX. ^\i\fcTv\i^ \xi\a Skv^^feK^ 
rules and maxims which the greal masXet^ ^^ ^OD:\\.^tiv.\a58. Vw^ 
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laid down, and explained at large in numberless treatises upon 
that subject. 

Greatness, in the works of architecture, may be considered as 
relating to the bulk and body of the structure, or to the manner 
in which it is built. As for the first, we find the ancients, espe- 
cially among the eastern nations of the world, infinitely superior 
to the modems. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which an old author says, 
there were the foundations to be seen in his time, which looked 
like a spacious mountain; what could be more noble than the 
walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and its temple to Jupiter 
Belus, that rose a mile high by eight several stories, each story 
a furlong in height, and on the top of which was the Babylonian 
observatory? I might here, likewise,' take notice of the huge rock 
that was cut into the figure of Semiramis, with the smaller rocks 
that lay by it in the shape of tributary kings: the prodigious 
basin, or artificial lake, which took in the whole Euphrates, till 
such time as a new canal was formed for its reception, with the 
several trenches through which that river was conveyed. I know 
there are persons who look upon some of these wonders of art as 
fabulous; but I cannot find any ground for such a suspicion; 
unless it be that we have no such works among us at present. 
There were indeed many greater advantages for building in those 
times, and in that part of the world, than have been met with ever 
since. The earth was extrenjjy fruitful ; men lived generally on 
pasturage, which requires a miich smaller number of hands than 
agriculture. There wjere few trades to employ the busy part of 
mankind, and fewer arts and sciences to give work to men of spe- 
culative tempers ; and, what is more than all the rest, the prince 
was absolute ; so that, when he went to war, he put himself at the 
head of a whole people ; as we find Semiramis leading her three 
millions to the field, and yet overpowered by the number of her 
enemies. It is no wonder therefore, when she was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on biiilding, that she could accomplish so 
great works, with such a prodigious multitude of labourers; be- 
sides that in her climate there was small interruption of frost and 
winters, which make the northern workmen lie half the year idle. 
I might mention too, among the benefits of the climate, what 
historians say of the earth, that it sweated out a bitumen or natural 
kind of mortar, which is doubtless the same with that mentioned 
in holy writ, as contributing to the structure of Babel : ** Slime 
they used instead of mortar." 

In Egypt we still see their pyramids, which answer to the 
descriptions that have been made of them ; and I question not 
but a traveller might find out some remains of the labyrinth that 
covered a whole province, and had a hundred temples disposed 
among its seyeral qaarters and divisions. 
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The wall of China is one of these eastern pieces of magnificence, 
which makes a figure even in the map of the world, although an 
account of it would have been thought fabulous, were not the wall 
itself still extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the noblest buildings that have 
adorned the several countries of the world. It is this which has 
set men at work on temples and public places of worship, not 
only that they might, by the magnificence of the building, invite 
the Deity to reside within it, but that such stupendous works 
might, at the same time, open the mind to vast conceptions, and 
fit it to converse with the divinity of the place. For everything 
that is majestic imprints an awfulness and reverence on the mind 
of the beholder, and strikes in with the natural greatness of the 
soul. 

In the second place, we are to consider greatness of manner in 
architecture, which has such force upon the imagination, that a 
small building, where it appears, shall give the mind nobler ideas 
than one of twenty times the bulk, where the manner is ordinary 
or little. Thus, perhaps, a man would have been more astonished 
with the majestic air that appeared in one of Lysippus's statues of 
Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than he might have 
been with Mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the 
hero, according to the proposal of Phidias, with a riyer in one 
hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind he finds in him- 
self at his first entrance into the Pantheon at Rome, and how 
the imagination is filled with something great and amazing; and, 
at the same time, consider how little, in proportion, he is afiected 
with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, though it be five times 
larger than the other; which can arise from nothing else but the 
greatness of the manner in one, and the meanness in the other. 

I have seen an observation upon this subject in a French author, 
which very much pleased me. L; is in Monsieur Freart's " Parallel 
of the Ancient and Modem Architecture." I shall give it the reader 
with the same terms of art which he has made use of. " I am 
observing," says he, " a thing which, in my opinion, is Tery 
curious ; whence it proceeds, that in the same quantity of supers 
fices, the one manner seems great and magnificent, and the other 
poor and trifling ; the reason is fine and uncommon. I say then, 
that to introduce into architecture this grandeiu* of manner, we 
ought so to proceed, that the division of the principal members of 
the order may consist but of few parts, that they be all great, and of 
a bold and ample relievo, and swelling; and that the eye beholding 
nothing little and mean, the imagination may be more vigor- 
ouslf touched and affected mtYi t\ie ^wV >i)(v^\. %Xaxida heCore it. 
For example ; in a cornice, \$ tH© ^o\«l ot c^m^xlwxm ^l Viafe wstwo^ 
the coping, the modillions or deuUWi, ta^^ ^tio\\^ ^fici^^ \s^ \Jwsa 
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graceful projections, if we see none of that ordinary confusion 
which is the result of those little cavities, quarter rounds of the 
astragal, and I know not how many other intermingled particulars, 
which produce no effect in great and massy works, and which very 
unprofitably take up place to the prejudice of the principal mem- 
ber, it is most certain that this manner will appear solemn and 
great; as, on the contrary, that it will have but a poor and mean 
effect, where there is a redundancy of those smaller ornaments, 
which divide and scatter the angles of the sight into such a mul- 
titude of rays, so pressed together that the whole will appear but a 
confusion." 

Among all the figures in architecture, there are none that have a 
greater air than the concave and the convex : and we find in all 
the ancient and modern architecture, as well in the remote parts 
of China, as in countiies nearer home, that round pillars and 
vaulted roofs make a great part of those buildings which are de- 
signed for pomp aud magnificence. The reason I take to be, 
because in these figures we generally see more of the body, than 
in those of other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bodies, 
where the eye may take in two-thirds of the surface ; but as in 
such bodies the sight must split upon several angles, it does not 
take in one uniform idea, but several ideas of the same kind. 
Look upon the outside of a dome, your eye half surrounds it ; look 
upon the inside, and at one glance you have all the prospect of it; 
the entire concavity falls into your eye at once, the sight being as 
the centre that collects and gathers into it the lines of the whole 
circumference : in a square pillar, the sight often takes in but a 
fourth part of the surface ; and in a square concave, must move 
up and down to the different sides, before it is master of all the 
inward surface. For this reason, the fancy is infinitely more 
struck with the view of the open air, and skies, that passes through 
an arch, than what comes through a square or any other figure. 
The figure of the rainbow does not contribute less to its magni- 
ficence than the colours to its beauty, as it is very poetically de- 
scribed by the son of Sirach. — "Look upon the rainbow, and 
praise him that made it ; very beautiful it is in its brightness ; it 
encompasses the heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands of 
the Most High have bended iL'* 

Having thus spoken of that greatness which affects the mind in 
architecture, I might next show the pleasure that rises in the ima- 
gination from what appears new and beautiful in this art ; but as 
every beholder has naturally a greater taste of these two perfec- 
tions in every building which ofters itself to his view, than of that 
which I have hitherto considered, I shall not trouble my reader 
with any reflections upon it It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose to observe, that there is nothing in this whole art which 
pleases the imagination, but as it is great, uncommon^ or boAM^ii&Q^ 

ADDISON. ^ 
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No. 416. FRIDAY, JUNE 27, 1712. 



PAPER VI. ON THE PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 



The secondary pleasures of the imagination. The seyeral sources "of these 
pleasures (statuary, painting, description, and music) compared together. 
The final cause of our receiving pleasure from these sources. Of descrip- 
tions in particular. The power of words oyer the imagination. Why one 
reader more pleased with descriptions than another. 

Quatenus hoc simile est oculis, quod mente videmus. LVOR. IT. 754. 

Objects still appear the same 

To mind and eye, in colour and in frame. CRIXOH. 



I AT first divided the pleasures of the imagination into such as 
arise from objects that are actually before our eyes, or that once 
entered in at our eyes, and are afterwards called up into the mind 
either barely by its own operations, or on occasion of something 
without us, as statues, or descriptions. We have already considered 
the first division, and shall therefore enter on the other, which, for 
distinction sake, I have called " The Secondary Pleasures of the 
Imagination." When I say the ideas we receive from statues, de- 
scriptions, or such like occasions, are the same that were once 
actually in our view, it must not be understood that we had once 
seen the very place, action, or person, which are carved or describ- 
ed. It is sufficient that we have seen places, persons, or actions 
in general, which bear a resemblance, or at least some remote 
analogy, with what we find represented; sino^ it is in the power 
of the imagination, when it is once stocked with particular ideas, 
to enlarge, compound, and vary them at her own pleasure. 

Among the difi'erent kinds of representation, statuary is the 
most natural, and shows us something likest the object that is re- 
presented. To make use of a common instance, let one who is 
born blind, take an image in his hands, and trace out with his 
fingers the dift'erent furrows and impressions of the chisel, and he 
will easily conceive how the shape of a man, or beast, may be re 
presented by it; but should he draw his hand over a picture, 
where all is smooth and uniform, he would never be able to ima- 
gine how the several prominences and depressions of a human 
bodj could be shown on a plain piece of canvass, that has in it no 
unerenness or iiTegularity . DescxV^vioxi Tvma ^^t f«.nher from the 
thing it represents than painlms^', iot «. ^vcXaw^ \><b%x^ ^ ^\\ ^t^ 
semblance to its original, w\i\cVi \el\«ta wi^ «^\^«.\i\«^ «x^ ^X^Oi^^ 
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void of. Colours speak all languages, but words are understood 
only by such a people or nation. For this reason, though men's 
necessities quickly put them on finding out speech, writing is pro- 
bably of a later invention than painting; particularly we are told 
that in America, when the Spaniards first arrived there, expresses 
were sent to the emperor of Mexico in paint, and the news of his 
country delineated by the strokes of a pencil, which was a more 
natural way than that of writing, though at the same time much 
more imperfect, because it is impossible to draw the little con- 
nexions of speech, or to give the picture of a conjunction or an 
adverb. It would be yet more strange to represent visible objects 
by sounds that have no ideas annexed to them, and to make some- 
thing like description in music. Yet it is certain, there may be 
confused imperfect notions of this nature raised in the imagination 
by an artificial composition of notes; and we find that great 
masters in the art are able, sometimes, to set their hearers in the 
heat and hurry of a battle, to overcast their minds with melancholy 
scenes and apprehensions of deaths and funerals, or to lull them 
into pleasing dreams of groves and elysiums. 

In all these instances, this secondary pleasure of the imagination 
proceeds from that action of the mind, which compares the ideas 
arising from the original objects with the ideas we receive from 
the statue, picture, description, or sound, that represents them. 
It is impossible for us to give the necessary reason why this ope- 
ration of the mind is attended with so much pleasure, as I have 
before observed on the same occasion ; but we find a great variety 
of entertainments derived from this single principle : for it is this 
that not only gives us a relish of statuary, painting, and descrip- 
tion, but makes us delight in all the actions and arts of mimicry. 
It is this that makes the several kinds of wit pleasant, which con- 
sists, as I have formerly shown, in the aflBuiity of ideas : and we 
may add, it is this also that raises the little satisfaction we some- 
times find in the difierent sorts of false wit; whether it consists in 
the affinity of letters, as an anagram, acrostic; or of syllables, as 
in doggrel rhymes, echoes; or of words, as in puns, quibbles; or 
of a whole sentence or poem, to wings and altars. The final cause, 
probably, of annexing pleasure to this operation of the mind, was 
to quicken and encourage us in our searches after truth, since the 
distinguishing one thing from another, and the right discerning be- 
twixt our ideas, depends wholly upon our comparing them together, 
and observing the congruity or disagreement that appears among 
the several works of nature. 

But I shall here confine myself to those pleasures of the imagi- 
nation, which proceed from ideas raised by words, because vas^^ 
of the observations that agree with deftCTTgi\iQra&, «t^ ^q^\J^ ^isg^ 
cable to painting and statuary. . 

Words, when well chosen, have fto gt^«X ^woi^ \si.S>ws«i^>'<»»=^ 
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description often gives us more lively ideas than the sight of 
tilings themselves. The reader finds a scene drawn in stronger 
colours, and painted more to the life in his imagination, by the 
help of words, than by an actual survey of the scene which tliey 
describe. In this case the poet seems to get the better of nature : 
ho takes, indeed, the landscape after her, but gives it more vigorous 
touches, heightens its beauty, and so enlivens the wh<de piece, 
that the images which flow from the objects themselves appear 
weak and faint, in comparison of those that come from the ex- 
pressions. The reason, probably, may be, because, in the survey 
of any object, we have only so much of it painted on the imagina- 
tion as comes in at the eye ; but in its description, the poet gives 
us as free a view of it as he pleases, and discovers to us several 
parts, that either we did not attend to, or that lay out of our sight 
when we first beheld it. As we look on any object, our idea of it 
is, perhaps, made up of two or three simple ideas; but when the 
poet represents it, he may either give us a more complex idea of 
it, or only raise in us such ideas as are most apt to afi'ect the ima- 
gination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine how it comes to 
pass that several readers, who are all acquainted with the same 
language, and know the meaning of the words they read, should 
nevertheless have a different relish of the same descriptions. We 
find one transported with a passage, which another runs over with 
coldness and indifference ; or finding the representation extremely 
natural, where another cem perceive nothing of likeness or con- 
formity. This different taste must proceed either firom the per- 
fection of the imagination in one more than anoth^, or finom the 
different ideas that several readers affix to the same words. For, 
to have a true relish, and form a right judgment of a description, 
a man should be bom with a good imagination, and must have 
well weighed the force and energy that lie in the several words of 
a language, so as to be able to distinguish which are the most 
significant and expressive of their proper ideas, and what addi- 
tional strength and beauty they are capable of receiving from con- 
junction with others. The fancy must be warm, to retain the 
print of those images it hath received from outward objects; and 
the judgment discerning, to know what expressions are most pro- 
per to clothe and adorn them to the best advantage. A man who 
is deficient in either of these respects, though he may receive the 
general notion of a description, can never see distinctly all its p«^ 
ticular beauties; as a person with a weak sight may have the 
confused prospect of a place that lies before him, without entering 
into its several parts, or discerning the variety of its ooloura in 
their full glory and perfectioii. 

ADDISON. ^' 
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No. 417. SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1712 



PAPER VII. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 



How a whole set of ideas hang together, &c A natural cause ass^ned fbr 
it. How to perfiBCt the imagination of a writer. Who among the andent 
poets had this £Eu;ulty in its greatest perfisction. Homer excelled in imap' 
gining what is great; Yinil in imagining what is beautifal; Ovid in 
imagining what is new. Our own countryman Milton yery perfect in all 
three respects. 

Quern tn, Melpomene, semel 
Nascentem pkicido lumine yideris, 

Ilium non labor Isthmius 
Glarabit pugilem, non equus impiger, &c 

Sed quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt, 

Et spisssB nemorum comas 
Fingent iEolio carmine nobilem. hob« 4, 0D< ni. 1. 

At whose blest birth propitious rays 
The Muses shed, on whom they smile, 

No dusty Isthmian game 
Shall stoutest of the ring prookum^ 
Or, to reward his toil, 

Wreathe ivy crowns, and grace his head with bays, &c. 
But fruitful Tibur^s shady groves. 
Its pleasant springs, and purUng streams, 

Shall rise a lasting name. 
And set him high on sonn^g feme 

For lyric verse. obeboh. 

We may observe, that any single ciroumstanoe of what we have 
formerly seen, often raises up a whole scene of imagery, and 
awakens numberless ideas that before slept in the imagination ; 
such a particular smell or colour is able to fill the mind, on a 
sudden, with the picture of the fields or gardens where we first 
met with it, and to bring up into view all the variety of images 
that once attended it Our imagination takes the hint, and leads 
us unexpectedly into cities or theatres, plains ox meadows. We 
may further observe, when the fancy thus reflects on the scenes 
that have passed in it formerly, those which were at first pleasant 
to behold, appear more so upon reflection, and that the memory 
heightens the delightfulness of the original. A Cartesian would 
account for both these instances in the following manner. 

The set of ideaa which we received firom such a ^roei^^V ^9& 

VOL. III. '^ 
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garden, having entered the mind at the same time, have a set of 
traces belonging to them in the brain, bordering very near npon 
one another ; when, therefore, any one of these ideas arises in the 
imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow of animal spirits 
to its proper trace, these spirits, in the violence of their motion, 
run not only into the trace to which they were more particularly 
directed, but into several of those that lie about it. By this means 
they awaken other ideas of the same set, which immediately de- 
termine a new dispatch of spirits that in the same manner open 
other neighbouring traces, till at last the whole set of them is 
blown up, and the whole prospect or garden flourishes in the ima- 
^nation. But because the pleasure we received from these places 
far surmounted, and overcame the little disagreeableness we found 
in them ; for this reason there was at first a wider passage worn 
in the pleasiu*e traces, and, on the contrary, so narrow a one in 
those which belonged to the disagreeable ideas, that they were 
quickly stopped up, and rendered incapable of receiving any 
animal spirits, and consequently of exciting any unpleasant ideas 
in the memory. 

It would be in vain to inquire, whether the power of imagining 
things strongly proceeds from any greater penection in the soul, 
or from any nicer texture in the brain of one man than of an- 
other. But this is certain, that a noble writer should be b'om 
with this faculty in its full strength and vigour, so as to be able 
to receive lively ideas from outward objects, to retain them long, 
and to range them together, upon occasion, in such figures and 
representations as are most likely to hit the fancy of the reader. 
A poet should take as much pains in forming his imagination, as 
a philosopher in cultivating his understanding. He must gain a 
due relish of the works of nature, and be thoroughly conversant in 
the various scenery of a country life. 

When he is stored with country images, if he would go beyond 
pastoral, and the lower kinds of poetry, he ought to acquaint him- 
self with the pomp and magnificence of courts. He should be very 
weU versed in every thing that is noble and stately in the pro- 
ductions of art, whether it appear in painting or statuary, in the 
great works of architecture which are in their present glory, or in 
the ruins of those which flourished in former ages. 

Such advantages as these help to open a man's thoughts, and 
to enlarge his imagination, and will therefore have their influence 
on all kinds of writing, if the author knows how to make right use 
of them. And among those of the learned languages who excel 
in this talent, the most perfect in their several kinds are perhaps 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid The first strikes the imagination won- 
derfully with what is great, the second with what is beautiful, and 
the last with what is strange. ^ea^ii^\Xi^l>^«A/Y%\^^\xK^^^\xsj5t 
through a country uninhabited, N^Yiete l\\ft i^^i Sa «tv\Kt\saa.^ 
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with a thousand savage prospects of vast deserts, wide uncultivated 
marshes, huge forests, raisshapen rocks and precipices. On the 
contrary, the ^neid is like a well-ordered garden, where it is im- 
possible to find out any part unadorned, or to cast our eyes upon 
a single spot that does not produce some beautiful plant or flower. 
But when we are in the Metamorphosis, we are walking on en- 
chanted ground, and see nothing but scenes of magic lying round 
us. 

Homer is in his province, when he is describing a battle or a 
multitude, a hero or a god. Virgil is never better pleased than 
when he is in his elysium, or copying out an entertaining pictiu-e. 
Homer's epithets generally mark out what is great; Virgil s what 
is agreeable. Nothing can be more magnificent than the figure 
Jupiter makes in the first Iliad, nor more charming than that of 
Venus in the first ^neid. 

H, KOI Kvaveriaw cir' o^vci Ptvcrt Kpovwy, 
Afifipofftat 8' a^a xcuTat ^irtppvaamo cafcueros 
Kparos ax* adavaroio fjL€ycuf 8* €A.cA(|cy OKvfiirov, 

ILIAD, I. 528. 

" He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god : 
High heav'n with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook." POPE, 

** Dixit et avertens rosea cervice refulsit : 
Ambrosiseque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera incessu patuit dea •" MK. I. 406. 

'' Thus having said, she tnm'd and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and dishevel'd hair; 
Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach*d the ground, 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around : 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known." dbtden. 

Homer's persons are most of 4;hem godlike and terrible; Virgil 
has scarce admitted any into his poem, who are not beautiful; 
and has taken particular care to make his hero so. 

- lumenque juvent» 



Furpureum, et laetos oculis afflarat honores." MK, I. 594. 

** And save his rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face." dbtdbn. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with sublime ideas, and, I 
believe, has raised the imagination of all the ^oo^^^^\A'^^!i^N^ss?v^ 
come after him. I shall only inslaxicfe ^Q(t«.^,^\^^^!assa.^&2!^^^ 
takes £re at tbe first hint of any paa^a^e *m >2c^'2i^^^ ^^ ^^''^^^ 
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and always rises above himself when he has Homer in his view. 
Yirgil has drawn together, into his ^neid, all the pleasing scenes 
his subieot is capable of admitting, and in his Georgics has given 
us a collection of the most delightfol landscapes that can be made 
out of fields and woods, herds m cattle, and swarms of bees. 

Ovid, in his Metamorphosis, has shown os how the imagination 
may be a£fected by what is strange. He describes a miracle in 
every story, and always gives us the sight of some new creature at 
the end of it. His tat consists chiefly in well-timing his descrip- 
tion, before the first shape is quite worn aS, and the new one per- 
fectly finished; so that he everywhere entertains us with some- 
thing we never saw before, and shows us monster after monster to 
the end of the Metamorphosis. ' 

If I were to name a poet that is a perfect master in all these arts 
of working on the imagination, I think Milt<m may pass for one : 
and if his Paradise Lost falls short of the ^neid or Iliad in this 
respect, it proceeds rather from the faxiit of 1^ language in which 
it is written, than from any defect of gvnius in the author. So 
divine a poem in English, is like a statcAy palace built of brick, 
where one may see architecture in as mat a perfection as in one 
of marble, though the materials are <x a ooarsmr natm^e. But to 
consider it only as it regards our present subject; what can be 
conceived greater than the battle <n angels, tne majesty of Mes- 
siah, the stature and behaviour of Satan and bis peers! What 
more beautiful than PandsBmonium, Paradise, Heaven, Angels, 
Adam and Eve! What more strange tiian the creation of ^e 
world, the several metamorphoses of the fallen angels, and the 
surprising adventures their leader meets with in his search after 
Paradise ! No other subject could have furnished a poet with 
scenes so proper to strike the imagination, as no other poet could 
have painted those scenes in more strong and lively colours. 

ADDISON. O. 

ADVEBTISET&tENT. 

" IVhereas the proposal called the MtUtipliecUion Tatle is under 
an information from the Attorney^enercd : in humble submissioH 
and duty to her Majesty the said undertaking is laid down, and 
attendance is this day given, at the last house on the left hmd in 
Shipyard, Bartholomew lane, in order to repay such sums as have 
been paid in the said table, ttntJiout deduction,*' 

See the letter annexed to No. 413 ; also, SxcifCs works, vol xv. p, 
312, 8vo. Edit. 1801. '* Steele was arrested the other day for 
making a lottery, directly against an act of parliament. He is now 
under prosecution ; but they think it wiU be dropped out of pity, I 
believe he will very soon lose his employment, for he has been mighty 

impertinent of late in his Spilctjwiob.^', and 1 vjUXiwww <iger<ivford 

in his behalf r 
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PAPEB Vin. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
001ITBNT8. 

Why anything that is unpleasant to behold pleases the imagination when 
well described. Why the imagination receives a more exquisite pleasure 
£rom the description of what is great, new, or beautiful. The pleasure still 
heightened, if what is described raises passion in the mind. Disagreeable 
passions pleasing when raised by apt descriptions. Why terror and grief 
are pleasing to the mind when excited by description. A particular ad- 
vantage the writers in poetry and fiction haye to please the imagination. 
What liberties are allowed them. 



ferret et mbus aspa amomum. yibQw eco.. iu. 89. 

The rugged thorn shall bear the fragrant rose. 

The pleasures of these secondary views of the imajgination are 
of a wider and more uniyersal nature than those it has when 
joined with sight ; for not only what is great, strange, or beautitiil, 
but anything that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in 
an apt description. Here, therefore, we must inquire after a new 
principle of pleasure, which is nothing else but tJie action of the 
mind, which compares the ideas that arise from words with the 
ideas that arise from the objects themselves ; and why this opera- 
tion of the mind is attended with so much pleasure, we have before 
considered. For this reason, therefore, the description of a dung- 
bill is pleasing to the imagination, if the image be represented to 
our mind by suitable expressions: though, perhaps, this may be 
more properly called the pleasure of the imderstanding than of 
the fancy, because we are not so much delighted with the image 
that is contained in the description, as with the aptuess of the 
description to excite the image. 

But if the description of what is little, common, or deformed, 
be acceptable to the imagination, the description of what is great, 
surprising, or beautiful, is much more so ; because here we are not 
only delifi^hted with comparing the representation with the original, 
but are highly pleased with the orginal itself. Most readers, I 
believe, are more charmed with Milton's description of Paradise, 
than of hell ; they are both, perhaps, equally perfect in their kind ; 
but in the one the brimstone and sulphur are not so refreshing to 
the imagination, as the beds of flowers and the wilderness q€ 
sweets in the other. 

There is vet another circumait&xiQQ ^WOa. ^^^iQXBKfikRs^A^ ^^«*sx^«^^ 
tion more than all the rest; and tV\«X V%>Vl*\Xx«^^^"sKo&a.'vi^«e»«^^ 
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objects as are apt to raise a secret ferment in the mind of the 
reader, and to work with violence upon his passions. For, in this 
case, we are at once warmed and enlightened, so that the pleasure 
becomes more universal, and is several ways qualified to entertain 
us. Thus in painting, it is pleasant to look on the picture of any 
face where the resemblance is hit ; but the pleasure increases if it 
be the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is still greater, if the 
beauty be softened with an air of melancholy or sorrow. The two 
leading passions which the more serious parts of poetry endeavour 
to stir up in us, are terror and pity. And here, hj the way, one 
would wonder bow it comes to pass that such passions as are very 
unpleasant at all other times, are very agreeable when excited by 
proper descriptions. It is not strange, that we should take delight 
in such passages as are apt to produce hope, joy, admiration, love, 
or the like emotions, in us, because thev never rise in the mind 
without an inward pleasure which attends them. But how comes 
it to pass, that we should take delight in being terrified or dejected 
by a description, when we find so much uneasiness in the fear or 
grief which we receive from any other occasion? 

If we consider, therefore, the nature of this pleasure, we shall 
find that it does not arise so properly from the description of what 
is terrible, as from the refiection we make on ourselves at the time 
of reading it. When we look on such hideous objects, we are not 
a little pleased to think we are in no danger of them. We con- 
sider them, at the same time, as dreadful and harmless; so that 
the more frightful appearance they make, the greater is the plear 
sure we receive from the sense of our own safety. In short, we 
look upon the terrors of a description, with the same curiosity and 
satisfaction that we survev a dead monster. 



Informe cadaver 



Protrahitur : nequeunt expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles oculos, vultum, yilloaaque setis 
Pectora semiferi atqne extinctos &qcibiu ignes.** 

viBG. MK, vni. 204. 



- They drag him from his den. 



The wond'ring neighbourhood, with glad surprise. 

Beheld his shagged breast, his giant size. 

His mouth that flames no more, and his extinguished eyes." 

DSTPBH. 

It is for the same reason that we are delighted with the reflecting 
upon dangers that are past, or in looking on a precipice at a 
distance, which would fill us with a different kind of^ horror, if we 
saw it hanging over our heads. 

In the j3:e manner, when we read of torments, wounds, deaths, 
and the Jike dismal accidents, out ^\e%suT^ ^o^^ t^oX. ^q^ ^a ^t^- 
per/f from the grief which 8uc\x me\wiCi\io\^ ^^^tv^Mqu^ %v^^\»^ 
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as from the secret comparison which we make between ourselves 
and the person who suffers. Such representations tea,ch us to set 
a just value upon our own condition, and make us prize our good 
fortune, which exempts us from the like calamities. This is, how- 
ever, such a kind of pleasure as we are not capable of receiving, 
when we see a person actually lying under the tortures that we 
meet with in a description ; because, in this case, the object presses 
too close upon our senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it does 
not give us time or leisure to reflect on ourselves. Our thoughts 
are so intent upon the miseries of the sufferer, that we cannot turn 
them upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the contrary, we 
consider the misfortunes we read in history or poetry, either as 
past, or as fictitious ; so that the reflection upon ourselves rises in 
us insensibly, and overbears the sorrow we conceive for the suffer- 
ings of the afflicted. 

But because the mind of man requires something more perfect 
in mattor than what it finds there, and can never meet with any 
sight in nature which sufficiently answers its highest ideas of 
pleasantness; or, in other words, because the imagination can 
fancy to itself things more great, strange, or beautitiil, than the 
eye ever saw, and is still sensible of some defect in what it has 
seen ; on this account it is the part of a poet to humour the ima- 
gination in our own notions, by mending and perfecting nature 
where he describes a reality, and by adding greater beauties than 
are put together in nature, where he describes a fiction. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the slow advances which she 
makes from one season tS another, or to observe her conduct in 
the successive production of plants and flowers. He may draw 
into his description all the beauties of the spring and autumn, and 
make the whole year contribute something to render it the more 
agreeable. His rose-trees, woodbines, and jessamines, may flower 
together, and his beds be covered at the same time with lilies, 
violets, and amaranths. His soil is not restrained to any particular 
set of plants, but is proper either for oaks or myrdes, and adapts 
itself to the products of every climate. Oranges may grow wild in 
it; myrrh may be met with in every hedge ; and u he thinks it 
proper to have a grove of spices, he can quickly command sun 
enough to raise it If all this will not furnish out an agreeable 
scene, he can make several new species of flowers, with richer 
scents and higher colours than any that grow in the gardens of 
nature. His concerts of birds may be as full and harmonious, and 
his woods as thick and gloomy, as he pleases. He is at no more 
expense in a long vista than a short one, and can as easily throw 
his cascades from a precipice of half a mile high, as from one of 
twenty yards. He has his choice of tba ^«wi'^>^xA ^^uass.NKac^ "^ssss^ 
course of bia rivers in all t\i© -vwcV^t.-^ ol xa»wAw^>^^caX. ^*=^-^^^^^ 
delightful tio the reader's im&^ii%x:vc»i« \».%.^^^^'^^'^'^'^'^ * 
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delling of nature in bis own hands, and may gi^ her what charms 
he pleases, provided he does not refonn lier too muoh, and run 
into absurdities by endeayouring to excel. 

ADDISON. O. 
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PAPEB IX. ON THB PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
OORTBHTS. 

Of that kind of poetry which Mr. Dryden calb, " The Fairy Way of 
Writing." How a poet should be qwdified for it. The pleasmes of the 
imagination that arise from it. In this respect why the nioden» excel 
the ancients. Why the English excel the modemi. Who the best 
aiBong the English. Of emblematical persoDB. 



mentis giatissimuB error. bob. 2, bp. u. 140. 

In pleasing enor lost, and charmingly deceiVd. 

There is a kind of writing wherein the poet quit^ loses sight of 
nature, and entertains his reader's imagination with the characters 
and actions of such persons as have many of them no existence, 
but what he bestows on them. Such are fairies, witches, magi- 
cians, demons, and departed spirits. This Mr. Bryden calls " the 
fairy way of writing," which is indeed more difficult than any other 
tiiat depends on the poet's fancy, because he has no pattern to 
follow in it, and must work altogether out of his own invention. 

There is a veiy odd turn of thought required for this sort of 
writing; and it is impossible for a ^oet to succeed in it, who has 
not a particular cast of fancy, and an imagination naturally fruitful 
ajid superstitious. Besides tiiis, he ought to be very well versed 
in legends and fables, antiquated romances, and the traditions of 
nurses and old women, that he may fall in with our natural pre- 
judices, and humour those notions which we have imbibed in our 
infancy. For otherwise he will be apt to make his fairies talk like 
people of his own species, and not like other sets of beings, who 
converse with different objects, and think in a different manner 
from that of mankind. 

" Sylris deducti eaveant, me jadice, iauni, 
Ne yelut innati triviis, ac pene forenses, 
Aut ninium teneris jurenentur versibus " 

HOB. ABS. POBT. %ii. 

" A satyr, that comes staimg fewn tVjfc ^0©^%^ 
MuBt not at first speat ^e an QtaJtot," ^w^«». 
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I do not say, with Mr. Bays in the ** Rehearsal/' that spirits must 
not he confined to speak sense ; hut it is certain their sense ought 
to be a little* discoloiured, that it may seem particulflur, and proper 
to the person and condition of the speaker. 

These descriptions raise a pleasing kind of horror in the mind 
of the reader, and amuse his imagination with the strangeness and 
novelty of the persons who are represented in them. They bring 
up into our memory the stories we have heard in our childhood, 
and favour those secret terrors and apprehensions to which the 
mind of man is naturally subject. We are pleased with surveyingf 
the different habits and behaviours of foreign countries : how 
much more must we be delighted and surprised when we are led, 
as it wore, into a new creation, and see the persons and manners 
of another species ! Men of cold fancies, and philosophical dispo- 
sitions, object to this kind of poetry, that it has not probabiliW 
enough to affect the imagination. But to this it may be answered, 
that we are sure, in general, there are many intellectual beings in 
the world besides ourselves, and several species of spirits, who are 
subject to different laws and economies trom those of mankind : 
when we see, therefore, any of these represented naturally, we can- 
not look upon the representation as altogether impossible ; nay, 
many are prepossessed with such false opinions, as dispose them 
to believe these particuleur delusions ; at least we have all heard so 
many pleasing relations in favour of them, that we do not care for 
seeing through the falsehood, and willingly give ourselves up to so 
agreeable an imposture. 

The ancients have not much of this poetry amon^ them ; for, 
indeed, almost the whole substance of it owes its onginal to the 
darkness and superstition of later ages, when pious nrauds were 
made use of to amuse mankind, and frighten them into a sense of 
their duty. Our forefathers looked upon nature with more reve- 
rence and horror, before the world was enlightened by leamiiig 
and philosophy ; and loved to astonish themselves with the appre- 
hensions or witchcraft, prodigies, charms, and enchantments. 
There was not a village in England that had not a ghost in it ; 
the churchyards were all haunted ; every large common had a 
circle of fairies belonging to it ; and there was scarce a shepherd 
to be met with who had not seen a spirit.* 

Among all the poets of this kind, our English are much the best, 
by what I have yet seen ; whether it be that we abound with more 
stories of this nature, or that the genius of our country is fitter for 
this sort of poetry. For the English are naturally fanciful, and 
ver^ often disposed, by that gloominess and melancholy of temper 
which is so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions and 
visions, to which others are not so liable* 

Among the English, 8hakes;pQaTe\i«Am<^\fi::^«x^^^ ^-lr^^^^s^^^S^ 

♦SeeNoa.llO%»flLWl. 
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Others, That noble extravagance of fancy, which he had in so 
great perfection, thoroughly qualified him to touch this weak su- 
perstitious part of his reader's imagination; and made him capable 
of succeeding, where he had nothing to support him besides the 
strength of his own genius. There is something so wild and yet so 
solemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, and the like 
imaginary persons, that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, 
though we nave no rule by which to judge of them, and must con- 
fess, if there are such beings in the world, it looks highly probable 
they should talk and act as he has represented them. 

There is another sort of imaginajy beings that we sometimes 
meet with among the poets, when the author represents any pas- 
sion, api)etite. virtue or vice, under a visible shape, and makes it 
a person or an actor in bis poem. Of this nature are the descrip- 
tions of Hunger and Envy m Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and of Sin 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole creation of the like sha- 
dowy persons in Spenser, who had an admirable talent in repre- 
sentations of this kind. I have discoursed of these emblematioal 
persons in former papers,* and shall therefore only mention them 
in this place. Thus we see how many ways poetry addresses itself 
to the imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of nature for 
its province, but makes new worlds of its own, shows us persons 
who are not to be found in being, and represents even the faculties 
of the soul, with the several virtues and vices, in a sensible shape 
and character. 

I shall, in my two following papers, consider, in general, how 
other kinds of writing are qualified to please the imagination; with 
which [ intend to conclude this essay. 

ADDISON. O. 
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PAPER X. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
OONTSNTS. 

What authors please the imagination. Who have nothing to do with fiction. 
How history pleases the imagination. How the authors of the new phi- 
losophy please the imagination. The bounds and defects of the imagi- 
nation. Whether these defects are essential to the imagination. 



Quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. 

H0&. ABS. POST. 100, 

And raise men's passion to what height they will. bosoommoh. 
As the writers in poetry and ^ctvon^aotto^ Wxssa ^^w^ \siaM^ 
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rials from outward objects, and join them together at their own 
pleasure, there are others who are obliged to follow nature more 
closely, and to take entire scenes out of her. Such are historians, 
natural philosophers, travellers, geographers, and, in a word, all 
who describe visible objects of a real existence. 

It iB the most agreeable talent of an historian to be able to draw 
up his armies and fight his battles in proper expressions, to set be- 
fore our eyes the divisions, cabals, and jealousies of great men, and 
to lead us st«p by step into the several actions and events of his 
history. We love to see the subject unfolding itself by just de- 
grees, and breaking upon us insensibly, that so we may be kept in 
a pleasing suspense, and have time ^ven us to raise our expectar 
tions, and to side with one of the parties concerned in the relation. 
I confess this shows more the art than the veracity of the histo- 
rian ; but I am only to speak of him as he is qualified to please 
the imagination. And in this respect Livy has, perhaps, excelled 
all who went before him, or have written since hi^ time. He de- 
scribes everything in so lively a manner, that his whole history is 
an admirable picture, and touches on such proper circumstances 
in every story, that his reader becomes a kind of spectator, and 
feels in himself all the variety of passions which are correspondent 
ta the several parts of the relation. 

But among this set of writers there are none who more gratify 
and enlarge the imagination, than the authors of the new philo- 
sophy, whether we consider their theories of the earth or heavens, 
the discoveries they have made by glasses, or any other of their 
contemplations on nature. We are not a little pleased to find every 
green leaf swarm with millions of animals, that at their largest 
growth are not visible to the naked eye. There is something very 
engaging to the fancy, as well as to our reason, in the treatises of 
metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. But when we survey the 
whole earth at once, and the several planets that lie within its 
neighbourhood, we are filled with a pleasing astonishment, to see 
80 many worlds hanging one above another, and sliding round 
their axles in such an amazing pomp and solemnity. If, after this, 
we contemplate those wide fields of ether, that reach in height as 
far as from Saturn to the fixed stars, and run abroad almost to an 
infinitude, our imagination finds its capacity filled with so immense 
a prospect, and puts itself upon the stretch to comprehend it. But 
if we yet rise higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many vast 
oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a diflerent set 
of planets, and still discover new firmaments and new lights that 
are sunk farther in those unfathomable depths of ether, so as not 
to be seen by the strongest of our telescopes, we are lost in such a 
labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confouiidft6L^\\!cLN5ftRk \\aKMs^^sS3\ 
and ma^ifioance of nature. , 

V Nothing 18 more pleasant to the iaac^ , lOcL^a. Vci ci^cm^^\vss^ ^^ 
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degrees, in its contemplation of the prions proportions whioh its 
several objects bear to each other, when it oompares the bodjr of 
man to the bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it de- 
scribes round the sun, that circle to the sphere of the fixed stars, 
the sphere of the fixed stars to the circuit oi the whole creation, the 
whole creation itself to the infinite space that is erer^rwherediffiised 
about it ; or when the imagination works downward, and considers 
the bu)k of a human body, in respect of an animal a hundred 
tiroes less than a mite, the particular limbs of such an animal, the 
difierent springs which actuate tibe Umbs, the spirits which set 
these springs a going, and the proportionable minuteness of these 
several parts, before they have arrived at their full growth and per- 
fection : but if, after all this, we take the least particle of these 
animal spirits, and consider its capacity of being wrought into 
a world that shall contain within those narrow dimensions a 
heaven and earth, stars and planets, and every different species of 
living creatures, in the same analogy and proportion they bear to 
each other in our own universe ; such a speculation, by reason of 
its nicety, appears ridiculous to those who have not turned their 
thoughts that way, though at the same time it is founded on no less 
than, the evidence of a demonstration. Nay, we may yet cany it 
farther, and discover in the smallest particle of this litue world, a 
new inexhausted fund of matter, capable of being spun out into 
another-universe. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because I think it may 
show us the proper limits as well as the defectiveness of our ima« 
^nation ; how it is confined to a very small quantity of space, and 
immediately stopped in its operations, when it endeavours to take 
in anything that is very great or very little. Let a man ti^ to 
conceive the different bulk of an animal, which is twenty, from 
another which is an hundred times less than a mite, or to compare 
in his thoughts a length of a thousand diameters of the earth, with 
that of a million; and he will quickly find that he has no different 
measures in bis mind, adjusted to such extraordinary degrees of 
grandeur or minuteness. The understanding, indeed, opens an in- 
nnite space on every side of us ; but the imagination, after a few 
faint efforts, is immediately at a stand, and finds herself swallowed 
up in the immensity of the void that surrounds it: our reason can 
pursue a particle of matter through an infinite variety of divisions ; 
but the fancy soon loses sight of it, and feels in itself a kind of 
chasm, that wants to be filled with matter of a more sensible bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contract the faculty to the dimensions 
of either extreme. The object is too big for our capacity, when we 
would comprehend the circumference of a world, and dwindles into 
nothings when we endeavowx a^i tV^ \dA«>. ^^ «s\. «tom. 
It is possible this defect oi Vm«i%«i«L\KoTi T«i«^ Tia\.\ifeSs^^^ %bqSl 
itself, hut as it acts in con3\mc\iou miu\i t\v<i \io^l- ^«>wwg«.>o.^TSk 
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may not be room in the brain for such a yarietj of impressions, or 
the' animal spirits may be incapable of figuring them in such a 
manner, as is necessary to excite so very large or very minute 
ideas. However it be, we may well suppose, that beings of a 
higher nature very much excel us in this respect, as it is probable 
the soul of man will be infinitely more perfect hereafter in this 
fuulty, as well as in all the rest ; insomuch that, perhaps, the 
imagination will be able to keep pace with the understanding, and 
to form Id itself distinct ideas (h all the difierent modes and quan* 
dties of space. 

ADDISON. 0. 
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PAPEB XI. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
OOHTEHTS. 

How those please the imagination, who treat of subjects abstracted from 
matter, by allusions taken from it. What allusions most pleasing to the 
imagination. G^reat writers how &uity in this respect. Of the art of 
imagination in general. The imagination capable of pain as well as plea- 
sure. In what degree the imagination is capable either of pain or plea- 
sure. 



Ignotis erraie locis, ignota videre 

Flumina gaudebat : studio minuente laborem. oyid. jibt. it. 294. 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil 1 

The pI^Mure lessen'd ^e attending toil. addison. 

Thb pleasures of the imagination are not wholly confined to 
such particular authors as are conversant in material objects, but 
are often to be met with among the polite masters of morality, cri- 
ticism, and other speculations abstracted frpm matter, who, though 
they do not directly treat of the visible parts of nature, often draw 
from them their similitudes, metaphors, and allegories. By these 
allusions, a truth in the imderstanding is, as it were, reflected by 
the imagination ; we are able to see something like colour and 
shape in a notion, and to discover a scheme of thoughts traced out 
upon matter. And here the mind receives a great deal of satisr 
faction, and has two of its faculties gratified at the same time, 
while the fanev is busy in copying ai'ter the understanding, and 
transcribing ideas out of the intellectual world into the materifld. 

The great art of a writer shows ita^i m \Xit^ O^^^k.^^ c:il ^^"^k^sis^ 
alludooB, which are generally to "be XflSwccL^wsL^'b ^^^'^ ^-t^sw^^r 
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tiful works of art or nature ; for though Jirhatever is new or uncom* 
mon is apt to delight the imagination, the chief design of an allu- 
sion heing to illustrate and explain the passages of an author, it 
should he always borrowed from what is more known and common, 
than the passages which are to be explained. 

Allegories, when well chosen, are like so many tracks of light in 
a- discourse, that make everything about them clear and beautiful. 
A noble metaphor, when it is placed to an advantage, casts a kind 
of glonr round it, and darts a lustre through a whole sentence. 
These diflferent kinds of allusion are but so many different manners 
or similitude ; and, that they may please the imagination, the like- 
ness ought to be very exact, or very agreeable, as we love to see a 
picture where the resemblance is just, or the posture and air grace- 
ful. But we often find eminent writers very faulty in this respect : 
great scholars are apt to fetch their comparisons and allusions 
n*om the sciences in which they are most conversant, so that a 
man may see the compass of their, learning in a treatise on the 
most indifferent subject. I have read a discourse upon love, which 
noue but a profound chemist could understand, and have heard 
many a sermon that should only have been preached before a con- 
gregation of Cartesians. On the contrary, your men of business 
usually have recourse to such instances as are too mean and 
familiar. They are for drawing the reader into a game of chess or 
tennis, or for leading him from shop to shop, in the cant of par- 
ticular trades and employments. It is certain, there may be found 
an infinite variety of very agreeable allusions in both these kinds ; 
but, for the generality, the most entertaining ones lie in the works 
of nature, which are obvious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and sciences. 

It is this talent of affectiug the imagination, that gives an em- r 
bellishment to good sense, and makes one man's compositions 
more agreeable than another's. It sets off all writings in general, 
but it is the very life and highest perfection of poetry : where it 
shines in an eminent degree, it has preserved several poems for 
many ages, that have nothing else to recommend them; and 
where all the other beauties are present, the work appears dry and 
insipid, if this single one be wanting. It has something in it like 
creation. It bestows a kind of existence, and draws up to the 
reader's view several objects which are not to be found in being. 
It makes additions to nature, and gives greater vaiiety to God's 
works. In a word, it is able to beautify and adorn the most illus- 
trious scenes in the universe, or to fill the mind with more glorious 
shows and apparitions, than can be found in any part of it. 

We have now discovered the several originals of those pleasures 
that gratify the fancy; and here, perhaps, it would not be very 
difScalt to cast under theix pto^iftT Yi^vsAa \X\o^^ <iovilt«j:^ objects, 
which are apt to fill it wil\i di"Bt«L^\A wi^ \fcTtot\ Iw >iaa Ssaas^ 
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nation is as liable to pain as pleasure. When tbe brain is hurt by 
m accident, or tbe mind disordered by dreams or sickness, the 
fimcy is oyerrun with wild dismal ideas, and terrified witb a 
thousand bideous monsters of its own framing. 

" Eomenidum veluti demens videt agmina Fentheus, 
' £t solem geminum, et duplices se ostendere Thebas : 

Ant Agamemnonius scenis agitatus Orestes, 
Armatom fecibus matrem et serpen tibus atris 
Cum fiigit, ultricesque sedent in limine dirse." 

viaa. JBH. IT. 469* 

*' Like Pentheus, when distracted with his fear, 
He saw two snns, and double Thebes appear : 
Or mad Orestes, when his mother's ghost 
Full in his &ce infernal torches tost, 
And shook her snaky locks : he shuns the sight, 
Plies o'er the stage, surpris'd with mortal fricht ; 
The furies guard the door, and intercept his night." 

DRTDBN. 

There is not a sight in nature so mortifying as that of a dis- 
tracted person, when his imagination is troubled, and bis whole 
soul disordered and confused. Babylon in ruins is not so melan- 
choly a spectacle. But to quit so disagreeable a subject, I shall 
only consider, by way of conclusion, what an infinite advantage 
this faculty gives an Almighty Being over the soul of man, and 
how great a measure of happiness ox misery we are capable of re- 
ceiving from the imagination only. 

We have already seen the infiuence that one man has over the 
fancy of another, and with what ease he conveys into it a variety 
of imagery : how great a power then may we suppose lodged in 
him, who knows all the ways of affecting the imagination, who 
can infuse what ideas he pleases, and fill those ideas with terror 
and delight to what degree he thinks fit ! He can excite images 
in the mind without the help of words, and make scenes rise up 
before us, and seem present to the eye, without the assistance of 
bodies or exterior obiects. He can transport the imagination with 
such beautiful and glorious visions, as cannot possibly enter into 
our present conceptions, or haunt it with such ghastly spectres 
and apparitions, as would make us hope for annihilation, and 
think existence no better than a curse. In short, he can so 
exquisitely ravish or torture the soul through this single faculty, 
as might suffice to make up the whole heaven or hell of any finite 
being. 

ADDISON. 0. 
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Hsec scripii non otii abiindaotia» aed amoriB ergs te. tull. xpist. 

I bave written this, not out of abundance of leisure, but of my afiection 
towards you. 

I DO not know anything which gives greater disturbance to con- 
versation, than the false notion some people have of raiUery. It 
ought, certainly, to he the first point to be aimed at in society, to 
gain the good will of those witn whom you converse : the way to 
that is, to show you are well inclined towards them : what then 
can he more absurd than to set up for being extremely sharp and 
biting, as the term is, in your expressions to your fetnuliars ? A 
man who has no good quality but courage, is in a very ill way 
towards making an agreeable figure in the world, because that 
which he has superior to other people cannot be exerted, without 
raising himself an enemy. Your gentleman of a satirical vein is 
in the like condition. To say a thing which perplexes the heart of 
him you speak to, or brings olushes into his fiaice, is a degree of 
murder; and it is, I think, an unpardonable offence to show a man 
you do not care whether he is pleased or displeased. But won't 
you then take a jest ? — Yes ; but pray let it be a jest. It is no jest 
to put me, who am so unhappy as to have an utter aversion to 
speaking to more than one man at a time, imder a necessity to 
explain myself in much company, and reducing me to shame and 
derision, except I perform what my infirmity of silence disables 
me to do. 

Callisthenes has great wit, accompanied with that quality, with- 
out which a man can have no wit at all, a sound judgment This 
gentleman rallies the best of any man I know, for he forms his 
ridicule upon a circumstance which you are in your heart not unwill- 
ing to grant him ; to wit, that you are guilty of an excess in some- 
thing which is in itself laudable. He very well imderstands what 
you would be, and needs not fear your anger for declaring you are 
a little too much that thing. The generous will bear being re- 
proached as lavish, and the valiant as rash, without being pro- 
voked to resentment against their monitor. What has been said 
to be a mark of a good writer will fall in with the character of a 
good companion. The good writer makes his reader better pleased 
with himself, and the agreeable man makes his Mends enjoy 
themselves, rather than him, while he is in their company. 6ai- 
listbenes does this with \nim\\a.\i\ft '^lefljaantry. He whispered a 
Mend the other day, so aa to \ift o^etV^w^V^ «.^ww\%<i'S\R«t^^Vvci 
gave symptoms of cocking wi^ou xXi^ ^iom^wii, ^^'YNmlX. ^jjwiS^^Basaa, 
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has very much the air of a general officer." The youth imme- 
diately put on a composed behaviour, and bebaved himself suitably 
to the conceptions he believed the company had of him. It is to 
be allowed that Gallisthenes will make a man run into impertinent 
relations, to his own advantage, and express the satisfaction he / 
has in bis own dear self till he is very ridiculous ; but in this case 
the man is made a fool by his own consent, and jiot exposed as 
such whether he will or no. I take it therefore, that, to make 
raillery agreeable, a man must either not know he is rallied, or 
think never the worse of himself if he sees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is more generally ad- 
mired than Gallisthenes, but not with justice. Acetus has no re- 
gard to the modesty or weakness of the person he rallies; but if 
his quality or humility gives him any superiority to the man he 
would fall upon, he has no mercy in making the onset. He can 
be pleased to see his best friend out of countenance, while the 
laugh is loud in his own applause. His raillery always puts the 
company into little divisions and separate interests, while that of 
Gallisthenes cements it, and makes every main not only better 
pleased with himself, but also with all the rest in the conversation. 

To rally well, it is absolutely necessary that kindness must run 
through all you say : and you must ever preserve the character of 
a friend to support your pretensions to be free with a man. Acetus 
ought to be banished human society, because he raises his mirth 
upon giving pain to the person upon whom he is pleasant. No- 
thing but the malevolence which is too general towards those who 
excel, could make his company tolerated; but they with whom he 
converses are sure to see some man sacrificed wherever he is ad- 
mitted ; and all the credit he has for wit, is owing to the grati- 
fication it gives to other men's ill nature. 

Minutius has a wit that conciliates a man's love at the same 
time that it is exerted against his faults. He has an art in keep- 
ing the person he rallies in countenance, by insinuating that he 
himself is guilty of the same imperfection. This he does with so 
much address, that he seems rather to bewail himself, than fall 
upon his friend. 

It is really monstrous to see how unaccountably it prevails 
among men, to take the liberty of displeasing each other. One 
woidd think sometimes that the contention is, who shall be most 
disagreeable. Allusions to past follies, hints which revive what a 
man has a mind to forget for ever, and desires that all the rest 
of the' world should, are commonly brought forth even in company 
of men of distinction. They do not thrust with the skill of fencers, 
but cut up with the barbarity of butchers. It is, methinks, below 
the character of men of humanity and good\SLWQxi%x^,\.':i>i^^"w^is^ 
of mirth while there is any one oi tYie eotci^^TL^ vcv -^^x^. ^sjA.^>a«: 
order. They who have the txue taale ol coii^«t«»%\I\QrDL>'5K2^^^ ^Oasss^r 
voL. in. '^ 
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selves in communication of each other's excellences, and not in 
a triumph over their imperfections. Fortius would have been 
reckoned a wit, if there had never been a fool in the world : he 
wants not foils to be a beauty, but has that natural pleajsure in 
observing perfection in others, that his own £B.ults are overlooked 
out of gratitude by all his acquaintance. 

After these several characters of men who succeed or fail in 
raillery, it may not be amiss to reflect a little further what one 
tak6s to be the most agreeable kind of it ; and that to me appears 
when the satire is directed against vice, with an air of contempt of 
the fault, but no ill will to the criminal. Mr. Congreve's Doris is 
a masterpiece in this kind. It is the character of a woman utterly 
abandoned ; but her impudence, by the finest piece of raillery, is 
made only generosity. 

" Peculiar therefore is her way, 
Whether by nature taught^ 
I shall not undertake to say. 
Or by experience bought ; 

" For who o'emight obtained her grace, 
She can next day disown. 
And stare upon the strange man's &ce, 
As one she ne'er had known. 

" So well she can the truth disguise, 
Such artful wonder frame. 
The lover or distrusts his eyes, 
Or thinks 'twas all a dream. 

" Some censure this as lewd or low. 
Who are to bounty blind ; 
But to forget what we bestow 
Bespeaks a noble mind." 
STEELE. T. 
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Once fit mysel£ 

I LOOK upon myself as a kind of guardian to the fair, and am 
always watchful to observe anything which concerns their interest 
The present paper shall be employed in the service of a very fine 
yoimg woman ; and the admonitions I give her may not be un- 
useful to the rest of her sex. Gloriana shall be the name of the 
Jieroine in to-day's entertammeiil*, BXi^'^\i!wi\'W^^\ft\d'^ovLthat 
she is rich, witty, young, and \)fta.u\M\il, i^xj^ -^VSL^osg^Mis^^ '^^ ^s&tt& 
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not want admirers. She has had, since she came to town, ahout 
twenty five of those lovers who make their addresses by way of 
jointure and settlement : these come and go with great indifference 
on both sides ; and as beauteous as she is, a line in a deed has had 
exception enough against it, to outweigh the lustre of her eyes, 
the readiness of her understanding, and the merit of her general 
character. But among the crowd of such cool adorers, she has 
two who are very assiduous in their attendance. There is some 
thing so extraordinary and artful in their manner of application, 
that I think it bqt common justice to alarm her in it. I have done 
it in the following letter. — 

" Madam, 
" I HAVE for some time taken notice of two gentlemen who 
attend you in all public places, both of whom have also easy ac- 
cess to you at your own house. The matter is adjusted- between 
them; and Damon, who so passionately addresses you, has no 
design upon you; but Strephon, who seems to be indifferent to 
you, is the man who is, as they have settled it, to have you. The 
plot was laid over a bottle of wine ; and Strephon, when he first 
thought of you, proposed to Damon to be his rival. The manner 
of his breaking of it to him, I was so placed at a tavern, that I 
could not avoid hearing. * Damon,' said he, with a deep sigh, * I 
have long languished for that miracle of beauty, Gloriana ; and 
if you will be very stedfastly my rival, I shall certainly obtain her. 
Do not,' continued he, * be offended at this overture ; ror I go upon 
the knowledge of the temper of the woman, rather than any vanity 
that I should profit by an opposition of your pretensions to those 
of your humble servant. Gloriana has very good sense, a quick 
relish of the satisfactions of life, and will not give herself, as the 
crowd of women do, to the arms of a man to whom she is indiffer- 
ent. As she is a sensible woman, expressions of rapture and ado- 
ration will not move her neither : but he that has her must be the 
object of her desire, not her pity. The way to this end, 1 take to 
be, that a man's general conduct should be agreeable, without ad- 
dressing in particular to the woman he loves. Now, Sir, if you 
will be so kind as to sigh and die for Gloriana, T will carry it with 
great respect towards her, but seem void of any thoughts as a lover. 
By this means I shall be in the most amiable light of which I am 
capable; I shall be received with freedom, you with reserve.* 
Damon, who has himself no designs of marriage at all, easily fell 
into the scheme; and you may observe, that wherever you are, 
DamoD appears also, xou see he carries on an unaffected exact- 
ness in his dress and manner, and strives always to be the ver^ 
contrary of Strephon. They have already svsk&^i.^.^'^ ^^ ^^x^ Siss«i^ 
your eyes are ever in search of StreigiVvou, wid. \Ayt\:L ^^\aa.'^^'a» '^^ 
eourse £rom Damon. They meet aad <ioxii^%x» \iSi\we. \s<^^^ ^^'^ 
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carriage ; and the letter which was hrought to you the other day 
was a contrivance to remark your reseutment. When you saw the 
billet subscribed Damon, and turned away with a scornful air, and 
cried, * Impertinence ! * you gave hopes to him that shuns you, 
without mortifying him that languishes for you. 

'' What I am concerned for, madam, is, that in the disposal of 
your heart you should know what you are doing, and examine it 
before it is lost. Strephon contradicts you in discourse with the 
civility of one who has a value for you, but gives up nothing like 
one that loves you. This seeming unconcern gives his behaviour 
the advantage of sincerity, and insensibly obtains your good 
opinion, by appearing disinterested in the purchase of it. If you 
watch these correspondents hereafter, you will find that Strephon 
makes his visit of civility immediately after Damon has tired you 
with one of love. Though you are very discreet, you will find it 
no easy matter to escape the toils so well laid, as when one studies 
to be disagreeable in passion, the other to be pleasing without it. 
All the turns of your temper are carefully watched, and their 
quick and faithful intelligence gives your lovers irresistible ad- 
vantage. You will please, madam, to be upon you guard, and 
take all the necessary precautions against one who is amiable to 
you before you know he is enamoured. 

" I am. Madam, your most obedient servant." 

Strephon makes great progress in this lady*s good graces; for 
most women being actuated by some little spirit of pride and con- 
tradiction, he has the good effects of both those motives by this 
covert-way of courtship. He received a message yesterday from 
Damon, in the following words, superscribed, " with speed.** 

*' All goes well ; she is very angry at me, and I dare say hates 
me in earnest. It is a good time to visit. 

" Yours." 

The comparison of Strephon's gaiety to Damon's languishment, 
strikes her imagination with a prospect of very agreeable hours 
with such a man as the former, and abhorrence of the insipid 
prospect with one like the latter. To know when a lady is dis- 
pleased with another, is to know the best time of advancing your- 
self. This method of two persons playing into each other's hand 
is so dangerous, that I cannot tell how a woman could be able to 
withstand such a siege. The condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, 
is irretrievable; for Strephon has had so many opportunities of 
pleasing without suspicion, that all which is left for her to do is to 
bring him, now she is advised, to an e^^\ft.Tva\.\o\i of his passion. 
And beginning again, if she can conc\uot W\ft Vlxv^ ^^T^WmwiXa ^^e^ 
has already conceived for hiim. N^Vi^n on^ ^\io^s.>D:vais.^\1 ^^wvst^^xsas. 
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to be avoided, the other proper to be fled to for succour, they have 
the whole woman between them, and can occasionally rebound 
her whole love and hatred from one to the other, in such a man- 
ner, as to keep her at a distance from all the rest of the world, 
and cast lots for the conquest. 

N.B. I have many other secrets which concern the empire of 
love; but I consider, that while I alarm my women, I instruct my/ 
men. 

STEELE. T. 
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Est Ulubris^ animus si te non deficit aequus. 

HOR. 1 EP. XI. 30. 

'Tis not the place disgust or pleasure brings : 
From our own mind our satis&ction springs. 

'* London^ June 24. 
" Mr. Spectator, 

" A MAN who has it in his power to choose his own company, 
would certainly be much to blame should he not, to the best of his 
judgment, take such as are of a temper most suitable to his own; 
and where that choice is wanting, or where a man is mistaken in 
his choice, and yet under a necessity of continuing in the same 
company, it will certainly be his interest to carry himself as easily 
as possible. 

" In this I am sensible I do but repeat what has been said a 
thousand times, at which however I think nobody has any title to 
take exception, but they who never failed to put this in practice. 
Not to use any longer preface, this being the season of the year in 
which great numbers of all sorts of people retiie from this place of 
business and pleasure to country solitude, I think it not improper 
to advise them to take with them as great a stock of good humour 
as they can ; for though a country life is described as the most 
pleasant of all others, and though it may in truth be so, yet it is 
so only to those who know how to enjoy leisure and retirement. 

" As for those who cannot live without the constant helps of busi- 
ness or company, let them consider that in the country there is no 
Exchange, there are no play-houses, no variety of coffee-houses, 
nor many of those other amusements, which serve here as so many 
reliefs from the repeated occurrences in their own familiea ; hw<.^^!^ 
there the greatest part of their time mu%X \>^ «^«^\. ^\<i«>si '^''^^ 
selves, ana consequently it behoves lYvexulo ciom\^«t\iC3rH ^^^^"^ ^ 
Jt will be to them before they leave t3[ns de«kX X.ci'wx^. 
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" 1 remember, Mr. Spkotator, we were very well entertained, 
last year, with the advices yon gave us from Sib Bogeb's country 
seat;* which I the rather mention because it is almost im- 
possible not to live pleasantly, where the master of a family is 
such an one as you there describe your friend, who cannot there- 
fore (I mean as to his domestic character) be too often recom- 
mended to the imitation of others. How amiable is that affability 
and benevolence with which he treats his neighbours, and every 
one, even the meanest of his own family ! And yet how seldom 
imitated ! Instead of which, we commonly meet with ill-natured 

expostulations, noise, and chidings and this I hinted, because 

the humour and disposition of the head is what chiefly influences 
all the other parts of a family. 

" An agreement and kind correspondence between friends and 
acquaintance is the greatest pleasure of life. This is an undoubted 
truth : and yet any man who judges from the practice of the world 
will be almost persuaded to believe the contrary ; for how can we 
suppose people should be so industrious to make themselves un- 
easy ? What can engage them to entertain and foment jealousies 
of one another upon every the least occasion ? Yet so it is, there 
are people who (as it should seem) delight in being troublesome 
and vexatious, who (as Tully speaks) mird sunt alacritate ad liti- ' 
gandum, "have a certain cheertulness in wrangling." And thus it 
happens, that there are very few families in which there are not 
feuds and animosities, though it is every one's interest, there more 
particularly, to avoid them, because there (as I would willingly 
nope) no one gives another uneasiness, without feeling some share 
of it. But I am gone beyond what I designed, and had almost 
forgot what I chiefly proposed ; which was barely to tell you how 
hardly we, who pass most of our time in town, dispense with along 
vacation in the country, how uneasy we grow to ourselves, and to 
one another, when our conversation is confined ; insomuch that, 
by Michaelmas, it is odds but we come to downright squabbling, 
and make as free with one another to our faces, as we do with the 
rest of the world behind their backs. After I have told you this, 
I am to desire that you would now and then give us a lesson of 
good humour, a family-piece, which, since we are all very fond of 
you, I hope may have some influence upon us. 

" After these plain observations, give me leave to give you an 
bint of what a set of company of my acquaintance, who are now 
gooe into the country, and have the use of an absent nobleman's 
seat, have settled among themselves, to avoid the inconveniences 
above mentioned. They are a collection of ten or twelve, of the 
same good inclination towards each other, but of very different 
talents and inclinations ; from Yiftnc^ lOae^ \kQi^^,>iJa3a.\.l^^ variety of 
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their tempers will only create variety of pleasures. But as there 
always will arise, among the same people, either for want of diver- 
sity of ohjects, or the like causes, a certain satiety, which may grow 
into ill humour or discontent, there is a large wing of the house 
which they design, to employ in the nature of an infirmary. Who- 
ever says a peevish thing, or acts anything which betrays a sour- 
ness or indisposition to company, is immediately to be conveyed to 
his chambers in the infirmary; from whence he is not to be re> 
lieved, till by his manner of submission, and the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his petition for that purpose, he appears to the majority 
of the company to be again fit for society. You are to understand 
that all ill-natured words or imeasy gestures are sufficient cause fbr 
banishment ; speaking impatiently to servants, making a man re^ 
peat what he says, or any thing that betrays inattention or dishu- 
mour, are also criminal without reprieve. But it is provided, that 
whoever observes the ill-natured fit coming upon himself, and vol- 
untarily retires, shall be received at his return from the infirmary 
with the highest marks of esteem. By these and other wholesome 
methods, it is expected that, if they cannot cure one another, yet at 
least they have taken care that the ill humour of one shall not be 
troublesome to the rest of the company. There are many other 
rules which the society have established, for the nreservation of 
their ease and tranquillity, the effects of which, with the incidents 
that arise among them, shall be oommimioated to you firom time U> 
time, for the public good, by 

"Sir, Your most humble servant, 

"R. 0." 

STEELE. T. 
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Frigora mitescimt sephyris ; v«r pioterit sestai 

fnteritaza, umul 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effiiderit ; et moz 

Brama recurrit iners. HOB. 4 od. vii. 9. 

The cold grows soft with westem gaks^ 
The sommer oyer i^ring prevails, 

But yields to atttumn's fruitful lain. 
As this to winter storms and hails ; 

Each loss the hasting moon repairs again. sia w. temple. 

" Mr. SpECTATom, 
" There is hardly any thing gWe^ m^ ^ xfi^sst^ ^-ws^sfc ^^^«^ 
than the enjojmtnt of a oool aldW e^%\aaxi% «Sx»t ^^ >3!br»505»b«* 
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hot sultry day. Such a one I passed not long ago, which made me 
rejoice, when then the hour was come for the sun to set, that I 
might enjoy the freshness of the evening in my garden, which then 
affords me the pleasantest hours I pass in the whole four-and- 
twenty. I immediately rose from my couch, and went down into 
it. You descend at first hy twelve stone steps into a large square 
divided into four grass plots, in each of which is a statue of white 
marhle. This is separated from a large parterre by a low wall ; 
and from thence, through a pair of iron gates, you are led into a 
long broad walk of the finest turf, set on each side with tall yews, 
and on either hand bordered by a canal, which on the right divides 
the walk from a wilderness parted into a variety of alleys and ar- 
bours, and on the left from a kind of amphitheatre, which is the 
receptacle of a great number of oranges and myrtles. The moon 
shone bright, and seemed then most agreeably to supply the place 
of the sun, obliging me with as much light as was necessary to 
discover a thousand pleasing objects, and at the same time div^ted 
of all power of heat. The reflection of it in the water, the fanning 
of the wind rustling on the leaves, the singing of the thrush and 
nightingale, and the coolness of the walks, all conspfred to make 
me lay aside all displeasing thoughts, and brought me into such a 
tranquillity of mind, as is, 1 believe the next happiness to that d 
hereafter. In this sweet retirement I naturally fell into the repe- 
tition of some lines out of a poem of Milton's, which he entitles 11 
Penseroso, the ideas of which were exquisitely suited to my present 
wanderings of thought. — 

' Sweet bird ! that shun'st the noise of folly. 
Most musical ! most melancholy ! 
Thee, chauntress, oft, the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-song ; 
And missing thee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green. 
To behold the wand'ring moon. 
Biding near her highest noon, 
Like one that hath been led astray. 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way. 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

' Then let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display'd. 
Softly on my eyelids laid : 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe ^ 

Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by some Spirit to mortals good. 
Or the unseen Gteniua ol X\i<i -ww^^' 

"/ reflected then upon tVie sweet ^c\s?a.\M^^^ oi m^\. voA ^^, 
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on the ohaxming disposition of the seasons, and their return again 
in a perpetual circle : and oh ! said I, that I could from these my 
declining years return again to niy first spring of youth and vigour ; 
hut that, aJas ! is impossible : all that remains within my power, is 
to soften the inconveniences I feel, with an easy contented mind, 
and the enjoyment of such delights as this solitude affords me. In 
this thought I sat me down on a bank of flowers, and dropt into a 
slumber, which, whether it were the effect of fumes and vapours, or 
my present thoughts I know not ; but methought the genius of the 
garden stood before me, and introduced into the walk where I lay, 
fiiis drama, and different scenes of the revolution of the year, which, 
whilst I then saw, even in my dream, I resolved to write down, and 
send to The Spectator. 

" The first person whom I saw advancing towards me, was a 
youth of a most beautiful air and shape, though he seemed not yet 
arrived at that exact proportion and symmetry of parts which a little 
more time would have given him ; but, however, there was such a 
bloom in his countenance, such satisfaction and joy, that I thought 
it the most desirable form that 1 had ever seen. He was clothed 
in a flowing mantle of ffreen silk, interwoven with flowers : he had 
a chaplet of roses on his head, and a narcissus in his hand ; prim- 
roses and violets sprang up under his feet, and all nature was 
cheered at his approach Flora was on one hand, and Vertumnus 
on the other, in a robe of changeable silk. After this I was sur- 
prised to see the moon-beams reflected with a sudden glare from 
armour, and to see a man completely armed, advancing with his 
sword drawn. I was soon informed by the genius it was Mars, who 
had long usurped a place among the attendants of the spring. He 
made way for a softer appearance* It was Venus, without any 
ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her own cestus, 
with which she had encompassed a globe, which she held in her 
right hand, and in her left she had a sceptre of gold. . After her 
followed the Graces, with their arms entwined within one another: 
their girdles were loosed, and they moved to the sound of soft 
music, striking the ground alternately with their feet. Then came 
up the three months which belong to this season. As March ad- 
vanced towards me, there was, methought, in his look a louring 
roughness, which ill befitted a month which was ranked in so soft 
a season ; but as he came forwards, his features became insensibly 
more mild and gentle; he smoothed his brow, and looked with so 
sweet a countenance, that I could not but lament his departure, 
though he made way for April. He appeared in the greatest gaiety 
imaginable, and had a thousand pleasures to attend him : his look 
was frequently clouded, but immediately returned to its first coxso.- 
posure, and remained fixed in a smile. T\i«\3L ^^TSi'^'^wj ^^i^^js^^^^ 
07 Cupid, with hia bow strung and in aT>o«Xx«^ XaVX^^ «a.«xx^'^> ^>^ 
he passed by, methought I heard aconi\\ae^i[io\a^oi ^qSX^wsv^^^»=^ ^ 
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gentle ecstacies, and tender sighs of lovers : vows of eonstancj, 
and as many complainings of perfidiousness ; all which the winds 
wafted away as soon as they had reached my hearing. After these 
I saw a man advance in the iiill prime and vigour of his age; his 
complexion was sanguine and ruddy, his hair hlack, and fell down 
in beautiful ringlets beneath his shoulders; a mantle of hair- 
coloured silk hung loosely upon him : he advanced with a hasty 
step after the Spnng, and sought out the shade and cool fountains 
which played in the garden. He was particularly well pleiused 
when a troop of Zephyrs fanned him with their wings. He had 
two companions who walked on each side, that made him appear 
the most agreeable : the one was Aurora with fingers of roses, 
and her feet* dewy, atthed in grey ; the other was Vesper, in a robe 
of azure beset with drops of gold, whose breath he caught whilst 
it passed over a bundle of honeysuckles and tube-roses which he 
held in his hand. Pan and Ceres followed them with four reapers, 
who danced a morrice * to the sound of oaten pines and cymbals. 
Then came the attendant months. June retained still some small 
likeness of the Spring : but the other two seemed to step with a 
less vigorous tread, especially August who seemed almost to faint, 
whilst, for half the steps he took, the dog star levelled his rays full 
at his heapl. They passed on, and made way for a person that 
seemed to bend a little under the weight of years ; his beard and hair, 
which were full grown, were composed of an equal number of black 
and grey ; he wore a robe which he had girt round him, of a yel- 
lowish cast, not unlike the colour of fallen leaves, which he walked 
upon, I thought he hardly made amends for expelling the fore- 
going scene by the large quantity of fruits which he bore in his 
hands. Plenty walked by his side with an healthy fresh counte- 
nance, pouring out from an horn all the various products of the 
year. Pomona followed with a glass of cyder in her hand, with 
Bacchus in a chariot drawn by tigers, accompanied by a whole 
troop of satyrs, fauns, and sylvans. September, who came next, 
seemed in his looks to promise a new Spring, and wore the livery 
of those months. The succeeding month was all soiled with the 
juice of grapes, as if he had just come from the wine-press. No- 
vember, though he was in this division, yet by the many stops he 
made seemed rather inclined to the Winter, which followed close 
at his heels. He advanced in the shape of an old man in the ex- 
tremity of age : the hair he had was so venr white, it seemed a real 
snow ; his eyes were red and piercing, and his beard hung with a 
great quantity of icicles ; he was wrapped up in furs, but yet so 
pinched with excess of cold, that his limbs were all contracted, and 
ids body bent to the ground, so that he could not have supported 

* An account of the moirice-daaw im.^ >ofc w^tl \TL'aa.'«>B2Dji%'^&a{«»P5 A 
Music, voL ii. 
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himself had it not been for Comus, the god of revels, and Necessity 
the mother of Fate, who sustained him on each side. The shape 
and mantle of Comus was one of the things that most surprised me ; 
as he advanced towards me, his countenance seemed the most desir- 
able I had ever seen. On the forepart of his mantle, was pictured 
joy, delight, and satisfaction, with a thousand emblems of merri- 
ment, and jests with faces looking two ways at once; but as he 
passed from me, I was amazed at a shape so little correspondent to 
his face : his head was bald, and all the rest of his limbs appeared old 
and deformed. On the hinder part of his mantle was represented 
Murder with dishevelled hair and a dagger all bloody. Anger in a 
robe of scarlet, and Suspicion squinting with both eyes ; but, above all 
the most conspicuous was the battle of the LapithsB and the Cen- 
taurs. I detested so hideous a shape, and turned my eyes upon 
Saturn, who was stealing away behind him, with a scythe in one 
hand and an hour glass in th e other, unobserved. Behind Necessity 
was Vesta, the goddess of fire, with a lamp which was perpetually 
supplied with oil, and whose flame was eternal. She cheered the 
rugged brow of Necessity, and warmed her so far as almost to 
make her assume the features and likeness of Choice. December, 
January, and February, passed on after the rest, all in furs ; there 
was little distinction to be made amongst them ; and they were 
more or less displeasing, as they discovered more or less haste to- 
wards the gi-ateful return of Spring." 
[Supposed to be by Pope.] Z. 
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-Quid non mortalia pecton cogfis. 



Auri sacra famei 

VIKO. MV, III. ^6. 

sacred hunger of pernicious gold 1 

What bonds of faith can impious lucre hold 1 

BBTDUr. 

A VERY agreeable friend of mine, the other day, carrying me in 
his coach into the country to dinner, fell into discourse concerning 
the " care of parents due to their children,*' and the " piety of 
children towards their parents." He was reflecting upon the suc- 
cession of particular virtues and qualities there might oe preserved 
from one generation to another, if these regards were reciprocallv 
held in veneration ; but as he never f«i\^ \g m\iw «xv ^ca. ^ ^«sssnsv 
and ^ood humour with his goodBeu^ wA ^^^awsss^,'^'^ ^ssaNsst"^ 
into the following relation. — 
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" I will not be coufident in what century, or under what reign 
it happened, that this want of mutual confidence and right under- 
standing between father and son was fatal to the family of the Valen- 
tines in Germany. Basilius Yalentinus * was a person who bad 
arrived at the utmost perfection in the hermetic art, and initiated 
his son Alexandrinus in the same mysteries : but, as you know, 
they are not to be attained but by the painful, the pious, the 
chaste, and pure of heart, Basilius did not open to him, because of 
his youth, and the deviations too natural to it, the greatest secrets 
of which he was master, as well knowing that the operation would 
fail in the hands of a man so liable to errors in life as Alexan- 
drinus. But believing, from a certain indisposition of mind as 
well as body, his dissolution was drawing nigh, he called Alexan- 
drinus to him, and as he lav on a couch, over against which his 
son was seated, and prepared by sending out his servants one after 
another, and admonition to examine that no one overheard them, 
he revealed tbe most important of his secrets with the solemnity 
and language of an adept. * My son,* said he, * many have been 
the watchings, long the lucubrations, constant the labours, of thy 
father, not only to gain a great and plentiful estate to his posterity, 
but also to take care that he should have no posterity. Be not 
amazed, my child,! do not mean that thou shalt be taken from me, 
but that I will never leave thee, and consequently cannot be said 
to have posterity. Behold, my dearest Alexandrinus, the effect of 
what was propagated in nine months. We are not to contradict 
nature, but to follow and to help her ; just as long as an infant is 
in the womb of its parent, so long are these medicines of revivifi- 
cation in preparing. Observe this small phial and this little galli- 
pot; in this an unguent, in the other a liquor. In these, my child, 
are collected such powers, as shall revive the springs of life when 
they are yet but just ceased, and give new strength, new spirits, 
and, in a word, wholly restore all the organs and senses of the 
human body to as great a duration, as it had before enjoyed from 
its birth to the day of the application of these my medicines. But, 
my beloved son, care must be taken to apply them within ten hours 
after the breath is out of the body, while yet the clay is warm with 
its late life, and yet capable of resuscitation. I find my frame 
grown crazy with perpetual toil and meditation; and I conjure you, 
as soon as I am dead, to anoint me with this unguent; and when 
you see me begin to move, pour into my lips this inestimable 
liquor, else the force of the ointment will be ineffectual. By this 
means you will give me life as I gave you, and we will from that 
hour mutually lay aside the authority of having bestowed life on 
each other, live as brethren, and prepare new medicines against 

* The story of Basilius Yalenlmua U \aVftTi feom^^ kT^T«!»^Kii^^T»«^ 
of.OleanvLs, book v. 
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such another period of time as will demand another application of 
the same restoratives.' In a few days after these wonderful ingre- 
dients were delivered to Alexandrinus, Basilius departed this life. 
But such was the pious sorrow of the son at the loss of so excel- 
lent a father, and the firsttransportsof grief had so wholly disahled 
him from all manner of business, that he never thought of the 
medicines till the time to which his father had limited their effi- 
. cacy was expired. To tell the truth, Alexaudrinus was a man of 
wit and pleasure, and considered his father had lived out his nsr 
tural time ; his life was long and uniform, suitable to the regularity 
of it ; but that he himself, poor sinner, wanted a new life, to repent 
of a very bad one hitherto, and in the examination of his heart, 
resolved to go on as he did with this natural being of his, but re- 
pent very faithfully, and spend very piously the life to which he 
should be restored by application of these rarities, when time 
should come, to his own person. 

" It has been observed, that Providence frequently punishes the 
self-love of men, who would do immoderately for their own off- 
spring, with children very much below their characters and quali- 
fications ; insomuch that they only transmit their names to be 
borne by those who give daily proofs of the vanity of the labour 
and ambition of their progenitors. 

" It happened thus m the family of Basilius ; for Alexandrinus 
began to- enjoy his ample fortune in all the extremeties of house- 
hold expense, furniture, and insolent equipage : and this he pursued 
till the day of his own departure began, as he grew sensible, to ap- 
proach. As Basilius was punished with a son very unlike him, 
Alexandrinus was visited by one of his own disposition. It is 
natural that ill men should be suspicious ; and Alexandrinus, be- 
sides that jealousy, had proof of the vicious disposition of his son 
Kenatus, for that was his name. 

"Alexandrinus, as I observed, having very good reason for 
thinking it unsafe to trust the real secret of his phial and gallipot 
to any man living, projected to make sure work, and hope for his 
success depending from the avarice, not the bounty of his 
benefactor. 

" With this thought he called Renatus to his bedside, and be- 
spoke him in the most pathetic gesture and accent. — • As much, 
my son, as you have been addicted to vanity and pleasure, as I 
also have been before you, you nor I could escape the fame, or the 
good effects of the profound knowledge of our progenitor, the re- 
nowned Basilius. His symbol is very well known in the philoso- 
phic world ; and I shall never forget the venerable air of his coun- 
tenance, when he let me into the profound mysteries of the sma.- 
ragdine table of Hermes. 'It is true,' ^^id. Xv^*" ^^^\"5fitx««tfs^^ 
from all colour of deceit ; that wY\ic\v \s SxAenax \a\^<6 "<i^^\.^V^s^«^ 
18 superior, by which are acquired and ip^ti'aciX.^^ ^J^'vitNa \£^x."^^'2»^ 
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a certain work. The father is the sun, the mother the moon, the 
wind is the womb, the earth is the nurse of it, and mother of all 
perfection. All this must be received with modesty and wisdouL* 
The chemical people carry, in all their jargon, a whimsical sort of 
piety which is ordinary with great lovers of money, and is no more 
but deceiving themselves, that their regularity and strictness of 
manners, for the ends of this world, has some affinity Uf the inno- 
cence of heart which must recommend them to the next. Bena- 
tus wondered to hear his father talk so like an adept, and with 
such a mixture of piety ; while Alexandrinus, observing his atten- 
tion fixed, proceeded. — ' This phial, child, and this little earthen 
pot, will add to thy estate so much as to make thee the richest 
man in the German empire. I am going to my long home, but 
shall not return to common dust' Then he resumed a oomite- 
nance of alacrity, and told him that if within an hour after lys 
death, he anointed his whole body, and poured down his throat 
that liquor which he had from old Basilius, the corpse wonld be 
converted into pure gold. I will not pretend to express to you the 
unfeigned tenderness that passed between these two extraordinaiy 
persons ; but if the father recommended the care of his remains 
with vehemence and affection, the son was not behind hand in 
professing that he would not cut the least bit off him, bnt upon 
the utmost extremity, or to provide for his younger brothers and 
sisters. 

" Well Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his body (as our term 
is) could not forbear, in the wantonness of his heart, to measure 
the length and breadth of his beloved father, and cast up the en- 
suing value of him before he proceeded to operation. When he 
knew the immense reward of his pains, he began the work : but 
lo ! when he had anointed the corpse all over, and began to apply 
the liquor the body stirred, and Kenatus, in a Mght, broke the 
phial." 

STEELE. T. 
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Quantum a remm tarpitudine abes, tanttun te a veibomm libeiiste 
sejiingas. tull. 

We should be as careM of our words, as our actions; and as &r from 
speaking, as from doing ill. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to be inclined to defamation. 
Tbey who are harmless and iutiOQiWit cwa. have no gratification 
th&t way ; but it ever arises irom s. i[i^^ec\. ol ^\i^\.^&^3as5AaiJ^&^x\, 
a man's self, and an impatience oi seevn^ *\\.'m wio^OaKt. ^^^ae^^Xs^ 
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shovild virtue provoke ? Why should beauty displease in such a 
decree, that a man given to scandal never lets the mention of 
either pass by him, without ofifeiing something to the diminution 
of it? A lady the other day at a visit, being attacked somewhat 
rudely by one whose own character has been very roughly treated, 
answered a great deal of heat and intemperance very calmly, 
" Good madam, spare me, who am none of your match ; I speak 
ill of nobody, and it is a new thing to me to be spoken iU of." 
little minds think fame consists in the number of votes they have 
on their side among the multitude, whereas it is really the in- 
separable follower of good and worthy actions. Fame is as 
natural a follower of merit, as a shadow is of a body. It is true, 
when crowds press upon you, this shadow cannot be seen ; but 
when they separate from around you, it will again appear. The 
lazy, the idle, and the froward, are the persons who are most 
pleased with the little tales which pass about the towil to the dis- 
advantage of the rest of the world. Were it not for the pleasure 
of speaking ill, there are numbers of people who are too lazy to go 
out of their own houses, and too ill-natured to open their lips in 
conversation. It ^as not a little diverting the other day to 
observe a lady reading a post-letter, and at these words, " After all 
her airs, he has heard some story or other, and the match is broke 
off," give orders in the midst of her reading, — " Put to the horses." 
That a young woman of merit had missed an advantageous settle- 
ment, was news not to be delayed, lest somebody else should have 
given her malicious acquaintance that satisfaction before her. 
The unwillingness to receive good tidings is a quality as inse- 
parable from a scandal-bearer, as the readiness to divulge bad. 
feut, alas! how wretchedly low and contemptible is that state of 
mind, that cannot be pleased but by what is the subject of lamen- 
tation. This temper has ever been, in the highest degree, odious 
to gallant spirits. The Persian soldier, who was heard reviling 
Alexander the Great, was well admonished by his officer, ** Sir, 
you are paid to fight against Alexander, and not to rail at him." 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending his client from general 
scandal, says very handsomely, and with much reason, *' Th^re are 
many who have particular engagements to the prosecutor ; tiiere 
are many who are known to have ill will to Mm for whom I 
appear; there are many who are naturally addicted to defamation, 
and envious of any good to any man, who may have contributed 
to s{)read reports of this kind ; for nothing is so swift as scandal, 
nothing is more easily sent abroad, nothing received with more 
welcome, nothing diffiises itself so universally. I shall not desire, 
that if any report to our disadvantage has any ground for it, you. 
would overlook or extenuate it ; but if there \i^ ^\j.'^\JcC\si%^^^^'^;» 
without a person who can say 'w^ieii^ie V^ ^^ V^> ^^ ^^C^^ ^s» 
attested by one who forgot who to\d \wm SX, oit ^V^ \i3^*^ ^^^'^ 
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one of so little consideration that he did not then think it worth 
his notice, all such testimonies as these, I know, you wfll think 
too slight to have any credit against the innocence and honour of 
your fellow-citizen." When an ill report is traced, it very often 
vanishes among such as the orator has here recited. And how 
despicable a creature must that he, who is in pain for what passes 
among so frivolous a people ! There is a town in Warwickshire, 
of good note, and formerly prettv famous for much animosity and 
dissension, the chief families of which have now turned all their 
whispers, backbitings, envies, and private malices into mirth and 
entertainment, by means of a peevish old gentlewoman, known by 
the title of the Lady Bluemantle. This heroine had, for many 
years together, outdone the whole sisterhood of gossips in inven- 
tion, quick utterance, and unprovoked malice. This good body is 
of a lasting constitution, though extremely decayed in her eyes, 
and deorepid in her feet. The two circumstances of being always 
at home, from her lameness, and very attentive, from her blindness, 
make her lodgings the receptacle of all that passes in town, good 
or bad ; but for the latter she seems to have the better memory. 
There is another thing to be noted of her, which is, that, as it is 
usual with old people, she has a livelier memory of things which 
passed when she was very young, than of late years. Add to all 
this, that she does not only not love anybody, but she hates every- 
body. The statue in Kome* does not serve to vent malice half so 
well, as this old lady does to disappoint it. She does not know 
the author of anything that is told her, but can readily repeat the 
matter itself; therefore, though she exposes all the whole town, 
she offends no one body in it. She is so exquisitely restless and 
peevish, that she quarrels with all about her, and sometimes in a 
freak will instantly change her habitation. To indulge this 
humour, she is led about the grounds belonging to the, same 
house she is in; and the persons to whom she is to remove, being 
in the plot are ready to receive her at her own chamber again. 
At stated times the gentlewoman at whose house she supposes she 
is at the time, is sent for to quarrel with, according to her common 
custom. When they have a mind to drive the iest, she is imme- 
diately urged to that degree, that she will board in a family with 
which she has never yet been ; and away she will go this instant, 
and tell them all that the rest have been saying of them. By this 
means she has been an inhabitant of every house in the place, 
without stin-ing from the same habitation : and the many stories 
which everybody furnishes her with to favour that deceit, make 
her the general intelligencer of the town of all that can be said hy 
one woman against another. Thus groundless stories die away, 

* A statue of Pasquin in that city, \« ^^vvaV \\i<s ^to^^i ^x^^wa^^K^Kt^ 
of satirical observation, and wlAch weie \Xiew» caS^^^^aa^sjxvaagvs*, 
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and sometimes truths are smothered under the general word, when 
they have a mind to discountenance a thing, " Oh ! that is in my 
Lady Bluemantle's Memoirs." 

Whoever receives impressions to the disadvantage of others, 
without examination, is to he had in no other credit for intelli- 
gence than this good Lady Blueraantle, who is subjected to have 
her ears imposed upon for want of other helps to better informa- 
tion. Add to this, that other scandal-bearers suspend the use of 
these faculties which she has lost, rather than apply them to do 
justice to their neighbours ; and I think, for the service of my fair 
readers, to acquaint them, that there is a voluntary Lady Blue- 
mantle at every visit in town. 

STEELE. T. 
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Occupet extremum scabies hor. ars poet. 417. 

The devil take the hindmost ! English proverb. 

It is an impertinent and unreasonable fault in conversation, for 
one man to take up all the discourse. It may possibly be objected 
to me myself, that I am guilty in this kind, in entertaining the 
town every day, and not giving so many able persons, who have it 
more in their power, and as much in their inclination, an oppor- 
tunity to oblige mankind with their thoughts. "Besides," said 
one whom I overheard the other day, ** why must this paper turn 
altogether upon topics of learning and morality ? Why should it 
pretend only to wit, humour, or the like? Things which are 
useful only to men of literature 'and superior education. I 
would have it consist also of all things which may be necessary or 
useful to any part of society ; and the mechanic arts should have 
their place as well as the liberal. The ways of gain, husbandry, 
and thrift, will serve a greater number of people, than discourses 
upon what was well said or done by such a philosopher, hero, 
general, or poet." I no sooner heard this critic talk of my works, 
but 1 minuted what he had said ; and from that instant resolved 
to enlarge the plan of my speculations, by giving notice to all per- 
sons of all orders, and each sex, that if they are pleased to send me 
discourses with their names and places of abode to them, so that I 
can be satisfied the writings are authentic, such their labours shall 
be faithfully inserted in this paper. It will be of much moi:^ ^ycsvsr 
sequence to a youth, in his appreiiticeft\\\^,\a Vxiorw \s^ ^\i»^^cs5^«e» 
and arts such a one became sheriff oi \)ci^ oSX.'^ oS. 'VjO^A'^^-^'^^'^^^J^^ 
see the sign of one of Ms own q]u^ly m\)ci «>. \\ovL^ >as«sN.. >^, 

VOL. Ill, 
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hand. The world, indeed, is enobanted with romantic and im- 
probable achievements, when the plain path to respective great- 
ness and success, in the way of life a man is in, is wholly otoiv 
looked. Is it possible that a young man at present could pass bis 
time better, Uian in reading the history of stocks, and knowing by 
what secret springs they have had such sudden ascents and Mia 
in the same day? Could he be better conducted in his way 
to wealth, which is the great article of life, than in a treatise dated 
from 'Change-alley by an able proficient there ? Nothing certainly 
could be more useful, than to be well instructed in his hopes and 
fears ; to be diffident when others exult, and with a secret joy boy 
when others think it their interest to sell. I invite all persons who 
have anything to say for the profitable information of the public, 
to take their turns in my paper : they are welcome, from the late 
noble inventor of the- longitude, to the humble author of strops 
for razors. If to carry ships in safety, to give help to people tossed 
in a troubled sea, without knowing to what shores they bear, what 
rocks to avoid, or what coast to pray for in their extremity, be a 
worthy labour, and an invention that deserves a statue ; at the 
same time, he who has found a means to let the instrument which 
is to make your visage less horrible, and your person more smug, 
easy in the operation, is worthy of some kind of good reception. 
If things of high moment meet with renown, those of little oon- 
sideration, since of any ccmsideration, are not to ^e despised. In 
order that no merit may lie hid, and no art unimproved, I repeat 
it, that I call artificers, as well as philosophers, to my assistance in 
the public service. It would be of great use, if we had an exact 
history of the successes of every great shop within the city walh, 
what tracts of land have been purchased by a constant attendance 
within a walk of thirty foot. If it could also be noted in the equi- 
page of those who are ascended from the successful trade of their 
ancestors into figure and equipage, such accounts would quicken 
industry in the pursuit of such acquisitions, aud discountenance 
luxury in the enjoyment of them. 

To diversify these kinds of informations, the industry of the 
female world is not to be unobserved. She to whose household 
virtues it is owing that men do honour to her husband, should be 
recorded with veneration ; she who has wasted his labours, with 
infamy. When we are CMne into domestic life in this manner, to 
awaken caution and attendance to the main point, it would not be 
amiss to give now and then a touch of tragedy, and describe that 
most dreadful of all human conditions, the case of bankruptcy : 
how plenty, credit, cheerfulness, full hopes, and easy possessions, 
are in an instant turned into penury, faint aspects, diffidence, 
sorrow, and misery ; bow t\ie tsvod., 'vVko vdiVi ml o^en hand the 
day before could admmiatet tol\i^eiL\ieTDi\:\^?.^lQKy\«%;>&si«^^ 
tO'daj by the friend of bia \><>aom. H ^o\i\.^\i^ >jsfc\s^\ft iiws«>ttsi« 
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just this k on the negligent, how lamentahle on the industrious. 
A paper written by a merchant, might give this island a true sense 
of the worth and importance of his character : it might be visible 
from what he could say, that no soldier entering a breach adven- 
tures more for honour, than the trader does for wealth, to his 
country. In both cases, the adventurers have their own advan- 
tage ; but 1 know no cases wherein everybody else is a sharer in 
the success. 

It is objected by readers of history, that the battles in those 
narrations are scarce ever to be understood. This misfortune is to 
be ascribed to the ignorance of historians in the methods of draw- 
ing up, changing the forms of a battalia, and the enemy retreating 
from, as well as approaching to, the charge. But m the dis- 
courses from the correspondents whom I now invite, the danger 
will be of another kind ; and it is necessary to caution them only 
against using terras of art, and describing things that are familiar 
to them in words unknown to the reader. I promise myself a 
great harvest of new circumstances, persons, and things, from this 
proposal; and a world, which many think they are well acquainted 
^with, discovered as wholly new. This sort of intelligence will give 
a lively image of the chain and mutual dependence of human 
society, take oif impertinent prejudices, enlarge the minds of those 
whose views are confined to their own citcometances ; and, in short 
if the knowing in several arts, professions, and trades, will ex^rt 
themselves, it cannot but produce a new field of diveorsion and m" 
struction, more agreeable than has yet appeared. 

STEELE. T. 
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Populumqaii Mdu dedoMi uti 

VocibuB HOB. 2 OJk n, 1^. 

From cheats of words the crowd she htingB 

To nal estimates of things. obeech. 

"Mr. Speotator, 
" SiNOE I gave an account of an agreeable set of company which 
were gone down into the country, I have received advices from 
thence, that the institution of an infirmary for those who should be 
out of humour* has had very good eflfects. My letters mention 
particular circumstances of two or three persons, who had ^e good 
sense to retire of their own accord, and notified that they w^t.^ 
withdrawn, with the reasons of it, to the coxD.^«ja^>m 'C^k^vl vs«<g«^^- 
tive loaemonahk 

•8eeKo.4'i4 
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" * The Memorial of Mrs, Mary Dainty, Spinster ^ 

" * Humbly showeth, 

" ' That, conscious of her own want of merit, accompanied with 
a vanity of being admired, she had gone into exile of hei' own 
accord. 

" * She is sensible, tliat a vain person is the most insufferable 
creature living in a well-bred assembly. 

" • That she desired, before she appeared inpublic again, she might 
have assurances, that though she might oe thought handsome, 
there might not more address of compliment be paid to her, than 
to the rest of the company 

" ' That she conceived it a kind of superiority, that one person 
should take upon hiln to commend another. 

" • Lastly, That she went into the infiimary, to avoid a particular 
person, who took upon him to profess an admiration of her. 

" • She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of due place, might be 
declared an offence, and punished in the same manner with de- 
traction, in that the latter did but report persons defective, and the 
former made them so. 

'' * All which is submitted/ &c. * 

" There appeared a delicacy and sincerity in this memorial very 
uncommon ; but my friend informs me, that the allegations of it 
were groundless, insomuch that this declaration of an aversion to 
being praised was understood to be no other than a secret trap 
to purchase, it, for which reason it lies still on the table un- 
answered. 

" ' The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia LoUer, 

" * Showeth, 

" ' That the Lady Lydia is a woman of quality ; married to a pri- 
vate gentleman. 

" * That she finds herself neither well nor ill. 

" • That her husband is a clown. 

" * That Lady Lydia cannot see company. . 

" * That she desires the infirmary may be her apartment diuing 
her stay in the countiy. 

" * That they would please to make merry with their equals.' 

" ' That Mr. LoUer might stay with them if he thought fit/ 

" It was immediately resolved, that Lady Lydia was still at 
London. 

" * The humble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, Esq. , of the Inner 
Temple, 
"* Showeth, 
" ' Tiiat Mr. Sudden is consdo>\^>i)titi\.\i^\a Vci^ xsi^sS^i ^^c^^sa. \ft 
argumenteitioji. 
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'* • That he talks loud. 

" * That he is apt to think all things matter of debate. 

" * That hestayed behindin Westminster-hall, when thelate shake » 
of the roof happened, only because a counsel of the other side as 
serted it was coming down. 

" ' That he cannot for his life consent to anything. 

** * That he stays in the infirmary to forget himself. 

" * That as soon as he has forgot himself, he will wait on the 
company.' 

" His indisposition was allowed to be sufficient to require a ces- 
sation from company. 

** * The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 

" • Showeth. 

" ' That he hatli put himself in^o the infirmary, in regard he is 
sensible of a certain rustic mirth which renders him unfit for polite 
conversation. 

" ' That he intends to prepare himself, by abstinence, and thin 
diet, to be one of the company. 

** * That at present he comes into a room as if he were an express 
from abroad. 

" * That he has chosen an apartment with a matted anti-chamber, 
to practise motion without being heard. 

" • That he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps himself before a 
glass, to learn to act with moderation. 

** * That by reason of his luxuriant health, he is oppressive to per- 
sons of composed behaviour. 

" ' That he is endeavouring to forget the word " pshaw, pshaw." 

** • That he is also weaning himself from his cane. 

" ' That when he has learned to live without his said cane, he will 
wait on the company, &c.' 

" ' The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Esq., 

"*Showeth, 

" * That your petitioner has retired to the infirmary, but that he 
is in perfect good health, except that he has, by long use, and for 
want of discourse, contracted an habit of complaint that he is 
sick. 

" * That he wants for nothing under the sun, but what to say, and 
therefore has fallen into this unhappy malady of complaining that 
he is sick. 

" ' That this custom of his makes him, by his own confession, fit 
only for the inBrmary, and therefore he has not waited for Vi^\ss% 
sentefnced to it. 

" ' That he is conscious there is noV\i\ti^mox^\\svYtcr<$^'^*C^^ 
a complaint in good company, in tVi«X ^c^ m>aaX^^v^ ,^\kR{Oo!« 
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think the lam enter ill or not; and that Uie oomplalnant must 
make a silly figure, whether he is pitied or not. 

" * Your petitioner humbly prays, that he may have time to know 
bow be does, and be will make his a^^pearaiice. 

" The valetudinarian was likewise easily excused : And this so- 
ciety, being resolved not only to make it their business to pass 
their time agreeably for the present season, but also to commence 
such habits in themselves as may be of use iu their future conduct 
in general, are very ready to give into a fancied or real incapacity 
to join with their measures, in order to have no humourist, proud 
man, impertinent, or sufficient fellow, break in upon their happi- 
ness. Great evils seldom happen to disturb company ; but indul- 
gence in particularities of humour, is the seed of making half our 
time hang in suspense, or waste away under real discomposures. 

"Among other things it is caiefuUy provided, that there may not 
be disagreeable familiarities. No one is to appear in the public 
rooms undressed, or enter abruptly into each other's apartment 
without intimation. Every one has hitherto been so careml in his 
behaviour, that there has but one offender, in ten days time, been 
sent into the infirmary, and that was for throwing away his cards 
at whist. 

" He has offered his submission in the following terms.^— 

" ' The humble Petition o/Jeoffry Hotspur, Esq., 
" Showeth, 

" * Though the petitioner swore, stamped, and threw down his 
cards, he has all imaginable respect for the ladies, and the whole 
company. 

" ' That he humbly desires it may be considered, in the case of 
gaming, there are many motives which provoke the disorder* 

" ' That the desire of gain, and the desire of victory, are both 
thwarted in losing. 

"*That all conversations in the world have indulged human in- 
firmity in this case. 

" ' Your petitioner therefore most humbly prays that he may be 
restored to the company ; and he hopes to bear ill fortune with a 
good grace for the future, and to demean himself so as to be no 
more than cheerful when he wins, than grave when he loses."' 

STEELE. T. 
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The crowd repVi^a, 

Go seek a stranger \» beliwe xM '^^«*- '^^'•^ 
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"Sir, 
" As you are a Speotatob-general, you may with authority 
censure whatsoever looks ill, and is offensive to the sight ; th«i 
worst nuisance of which kind, methinks, is the scandalous appear- 
ance of poor in all parts of this wealthy city. Such miserahle 
objects'affect the compassionate heholder with dismal ideas, dis- 
compose the cheerfulness of his mind, and deprive him of the plea- 
sure that he might otherwise take in surveying the grandeur of our 
metropolis. Who can without remorse see a disabled sailor, the 
purveyor of our luxury, destitute of necessaries? Who can hehold 
the honest soldier, that bravely withstood the enemy, prostrate. and 
in want among his friends ? It were endless to mention all the 
variety of wretchedness, and the numherless poor that not only 
singly, but in companies, implore your charity. Spectacles of this 
nature every where occur ; and it is unaccountahle that amongst 
the many lamentable cries that infest this town, vour comptroller- 
general* should not take notice of the most shocking, viz. those of 
the needy and afflicted. I cannot but think he waved it merely out 
of good-breeding, choosing rather to stifle his resentment, thanup- 
hraid his countrymen with inhumanity; however, let not charity 
he sacrificed to popularity ; and if his ears were deaf to their com- 
plaint, let not your eyes overlook their persons. There are, 1 know, 
many impostors among them. Lameness and hlindness are cer- 
tainly very often acted ; but can those who have their sight and 
limbs employ them better than in knowing whether they are coun- 
terfeited or not ? I know not which of the two misapplies his 
senses most, he who pretends himself blind to move compassion, 
or he who beholds a miserable object withotit pitying it. But in 
order to remove such impediments, I wish, Mr. Spectator, you 
would give us a discourse upon beggars, that we may not pass by 
true objects of charity, or give to impostors. I looked out of my 
window the other morning earlier than ordinary, and saw a blina 
beggar, an hour before the passage he stands in is frequented, with 
a needle and thread, thriftily mending his stockings. My astonish- 
ment was still greater, when I beheld a lame fellow, whose 1^ 
were too big to walk within an hour after, bring him a pot of ale. 
I will not mention the shakings, distortions, and convulsions, which 
many of them practise to gain an alms : but sure I am they ought to 
be taken care of in this condition either by the beadle or the ma- 
gistrate. They, it seems, relieve their posts, according to their 
talents. There is the voice of an old woman never begins to b^ 
till nine in the evening ; and then she is destitute of lodging, turned 
out for want of rent, and has the same ill fortune every night in 
the year. You should employ an officer to hear the distress q£««a^ . 
beggar that is constant at a parlicuWt ^\wi^, ^V<i Ss^ «^^^ '^ '^^ 
same tone, and succeeds becau^ \i\a wqj^«^^^ '^^ ^^^^ioassisg^c^ 
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changing, though he does not alter his lamentation. If we have 
nothing else for onr money, let us have more invention to be cheated 
with. All which is submitted to your spectatoriaJ vigilance : and 
" I am, Sir, your most humble servant." 

"Sir 
** I WAS last Sunday highly transported at our parish church ; 
the gentleman in the pulpit pleaded movingly in behalf of the poor 
children, and they for themselves much more forcibly by singing 
an hymn ; and I had the happiness of being a contributor to this little 
religious institution of innocents, and am sure I never disposed of 
monejr more to my satisfaction and advantage. The inward joy I 
find m myself, and the good will I bear to mankind, make me 
heartily wish those pious works may be encouraged, that the present 
promoters may reap the delight, and posterity the benefit of them. 
j3ut whilst we are building this beautiful edifice, let not the old 
ruins remain in view to sully the prospect. Whilst we are culti- 
vating and improving this young hopeful offspring, let not the 
ancient and helpless creatures be shamefully neglected. The 
crowds of poor or pretended poor, in every place, are a great re- 
proach to us, and eclipse the glory of eveiy other charity. It is the 
utmost reproach to society, that there should be a poor man unre- 
lieved, or a poor rogue unpunished. I hope you will think no 
part of human life out of your consideration, but will, at your leisure, 
give us the history of plenty and want, and the natural gradations 
towards them, calculated for the cities of London and West- 
minster. 

." I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

" T, D." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I BEG you would be pleased to take notice of a very great in- 
decency, which is extremely common, though, I think, never yet 
under your censure. It is, Sir, the strange freedoms some ill-bred 
married people take in company ; the unseasonable fondness of 
softie husbands, and the ill-timed tenderness of some wives. They 
talk and act as if modesty was only fit for maids and bachelors, 
and that too before both. I was once, Mr. Spectator, where the 
fault I speak of was so very flagrant, that (being, you must know a 

- very bashful fellow, and several young ladies in the room) I protest 
I was quite out of countenance. Ijucina, it seems, was breeding; 
and she did nothing but entertain the company with a discourse 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day, and said she knew those 
who were certain to an hour ; then fell a laughing at a silly inex- 
perienced creature, who was a month above her time. Upon her 
husband's coming in, she put se^exeX c\y\^?X\c3raa \a \\ua; which he 

not caring to resolve, ' WeW; cx\ea liV3ic:m^, ^\ ^V^V^^^'wa. ^^ 
at night/ But lest I sYiouU seem %v3:^^Jc^ ^^ n^^'^ ^«1 W^\.\ 
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write against, I shall only entreat Mr. Spectator to correct such 
misdemeauours. 

" ' For higher of the genial bed by for, 
And with mysterious reverence I deem.' 

" I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
" T. Meanwell." 

STEELE. T. 
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Quid dulcius hominum generi a natura datum- est, quam sui cuique liberil 

TULl. 

What is there in nature so dear to a man as his own children 1 

I HAVE lately been casting in my thoughts the several unhap- 
pinesses of life, and comparing the infelicities of old age to those 
of infancy. The calamities of children are due to the negligence 
and misconduct of parents ; those of age, to the past life which led 
to it. I have here the history of a boy and girl to their wedding- 
day, and think I cannot give the reader a livelier image of the 
insipid way in which time uncultivated passes, than by entertaining 
him with their authentic epistles, expressing all that was remark- 
able in their lives, till the period of their life above mentioned. 
The sentence at the head of this paper, which is only a warm in- 
terrogation, " What is there in natin-e so dear as a man's own 
children to hira?*^ is all the -reflection I shall at present make on 
those who are negligent or cruel in the education of them. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
** I AM now entering inta my one-and-twentieth year, and do not 
know that I had one day's thorough satisfaction since I came to 
years of any reflection, till the time they say others lose their 
liberty, the day of my marriage. I am son to a gentleman of a 
very great estate, who resolved to keep me out of the vices of the 
age ; and, in order to it, never let me see anything that he thought 
could give me the least pleasure. At ten years old I was put to a 
grammar-school, where^my master received orders eveiy post to use 
me very severely, and have no regard to my having a great estate. 
At fifteen I was removed to the university, where I lived, out of 
my father's great discretion, in scandalous poverty and want, till 
I was big enough to be married, and I was sent for to see the lad^ 
who sends you the underwritten. WViftu^^ '^^t^^xs^'vasj^CtoK^^^^ 
both considered that we could not \>e^aT^ft vJciwi^^ ^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
OBB another, and, out of a desire oi '^XiW^^ , e\i\Kt^Wxv\» ^^^ 
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My father says I am uow a maD, and may speak to him like another 
gentleman. 

" I am» Sir, your most bumble servant, 

"BlOHARD ftENTFBBE." 

" Mr. Spec, 
** I GREW tall and wild at my mother's, who is a gay widow, and 
did not care for showing me till about two years and a half ago ; at 
which time my guardian uncle sent me to a boarding-school, with 
orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had been misused enough 
already. I had not been there above a month when, being in the 
kitchen, I saw some oatmeal on the dresser; I put two or three 
corns in my mouth, liked it, stole a handftU, went into my chamber, 
chewed it, and for two months never failed taking toll of every 
pennyworth of oatmeal that came into the house : but one day 
playing with a tobacco pipe between my teeth, it happened to break 
in my mouth, and the spitting out the pieces left such a delicious 
roughness on my tongue, that I could not be satisfied till I had 
ghamped up the remaining part of the pipe. I forsook the oak- 
meal, and stuck to the pipes three months, in which time I had 
dispensed with thirty-seven foul pipes, all to the bowls ; they be- 
longed to an old gentleman, father to my governess. He locked 
up the clean ones. I left off eating of pipes and fell to licking of 
chalk. I was soon tired of this. I then nibbled all the red wax 
of our last ball-tickets, and three weeks after, the blskck wax from 
the burying tickets of the old gentleman. Two months after this 
I lived upon thunder-bolts, a certain long round bluish stone which 
I found among the gravel in our garden. I was wonderfully de- 
lighted with this; but thunder-bolts growing scarce, I fastened 
tooth and nail upon our garden-wall, which I stuck to almost a 
twelvemonth, and had in that time peeled and devoured half a foot 
towards our neighbour's yard. 1 now thought myself the happiest 
creature in the world ; and I believe, in my conscience, I had eaten 
quite through, had I had it in my chamber ; but now I became 
lazy and unwilling to stir, and was obliged to seek food uearer 
home. I then took a strange hankering to coals ; I fell to scrancb- 
ing 'em, and had already consumed, I am certain, as much as 
would have dressed my wedding dinner, when my uncle came for me 
home. He was in the parlour with my governess when I was called 
down. I went in, fell on my knees, for he made me call him fa- 
ther; and when I expected the blessing I asked, the good gentle- 
man, in a surprise, turns himself to my governess, and asks, 
whether this (pointing tome) was his daughter? *Thi6,* added 
he, 'is the very picture of death. My child was a plump faced, 
bale, fresh-coloured girl; \>utt\i\s\ooV^^\l ^<b^^^ Vvolf-starved, 
a mere skeleton.* My govexnesa, ^Vo \a x^sJ^^ ^^^^^^^%a.^ 
assured my father I had wanted fox xio>2bMi^\ wA^^vV^NaWKosiV 
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was contiDually eating some trash or other, and that I was almost 
eaten up with the green sickness, her orders being never to cross 
me. But this magnified but little with my father, who preseijtly, 
in a kind of pet, paying for my board, took me home with him. I 
had not been long at home, but one Sunday at church (I shall never 
forget it) I saw a young neighbouring gentleman that pleased me 
hugely ; I liked him of all men I ever saw in my life, and began to 
wish I could be as pleasing to him. The very next day he came, 
with his father, a visiting to our house : we were left alone together 
with directions on both sides to be in love with one another ; and 
in three weeks time we were married. I regained my former health 
and complexion, and am now as happy as the day is long. Now, 
Mr. Spec, I desire you would find out some name for these craving 
damsels, whether dignified or distinguished under some or all of 
the following denominations; to-wit, * Trash -eaters, Oatmeal- 
chewers, Pipe- champers. Chalk lickers, Wax-nibblers, CoaJ-scran- 
chers, Wall-peelers, or Gravel-diggers ;* and, good Sir, do your ut- 
most endeavour to prevent (by exposing) this unaccountable folly, 
so prevailing among the young ones of our sex, who may not meet 
with such sudden good luck, as, 

" Sir, your constant reader, and very humble servant, 

** Sabina Green, now Sabina Rentfree." 

STEELE. T. 
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-Inter strepit anser olocea. VIBO. sol. ix. 36. 



He gabblee like a goose, amidst the swan like quire. . drtbev. 

"Oxford, July 14. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" According to a late invitation in one of your papers to every 
man who pleases to write, I have sent you the following short dis- 
sertation against the vice of being prejudiced. 

** Your most humble servant." 

" Man is a sociable creature, and a lover of glory; whence it is, 
that when several persons are united in the same society, they are 
studious to lessen the reputation of others, in order to raise their 
own. The wise are content to guide the springs in silence, and re- 
joice in secret at their regular progress. To prate and triumph is 
the part allotted to the trifling and superficial. The geese were 
providentially ordained to save the capitol. Hence it is, that the «l- 
vention of marks and devices to dlatiti^viv^ ^^T^ARft.,^ Sa» ^-^nsss^ \si 
the beaux and belles of this island. ^«Lta,TCLC>\3\^^^\»^^ ^ijSssx5s«j5^ 
* See No. 81, No. ^ftlS, '»o.^\^. 
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cooks and pinches, have long bid mutual deBance ; patches have 
been set against patches in battle-array; stocks have risen and 
fallen in proportion to head-dresses; and peace or war been ex- 
pected, as the white or the red hood hath prevailed. These are the 
standard-bearers in our contending armies, the dwarfs and squires 
who cany the impresses of the giants or knights, not bom to 
fight themselves, but to prepare the way for the ensuing combat 

'* It is matter of wonder to reflect how far men of weak under- 
standing, and strong fancy, are hurried by their prejudices, even to 
the believing that the whole body of the adverse party are a band 
of villains and demons. Foreigners complain that the English are 
the proudest nation under heaven. Perhaps they too have their 
share : but be that as it will, general charges against bodies of 
men is the fault I am writing against. It must be owned, to onr 
shame, that our common people, and most who have not travelled, 
have an irrational cou tempt for the language, dress, customs, and 
even the shape and minds, of other nations. Some men, other- 
wise of sense, have wondered that a great genius should sprinff out 
of Ireland ; and think you mad in affirming, that fine odes have 
been written in Lapland.* 

" This spirit of rivalship, which heretofore reigned in the two 
universities, is extinct, and almost over betwixt college and college. 
In parishes and schools the thirst of glorv still obtains. At the 
seasons of foot-ball and cock-fighting, these little republics reassume 
their national hatred to eacli other. My tenant in the country is 
verily persuaded, that the parish of the enemy hath not one honest 
man in it. 

" I always hated satires against women, and satires against men : 
I am apt to suspect a stranger who laughs at the religion of the 
faculty : my spleen rises at a dull rogue, who is severe upon mayors 
and aldermen ; and was never before better pleased than with a 
piece of justice executed upon the body of a Templar who was very 
arch upon i)ftrsons. 

*' The necessities of mankind require various employments ; and 
whoever excels in his province is worthy of praise. All men are 
not educated after the same manner, nor have all the same talents. 
Those who are deficient, deserve our compassion, and have a title 
to our assistance. All cannot be bred in the same place ; but in 
all places there arise, at difierent times, such persons as do honour 
to, their society, which may raise envy in little souls, but are ad- 
mired and cherished by generous spirits. 

" It is certainly a great happiness to be educated in societies of 

great and eminent men. Their instnictious and examples are of 

extraordinary advantage. It is highly proper to instil such are- 

verence of the governing per^oT^a, ?i\id cQweem for the honour of 

the place, as may spur the gYowVu^ m^m\i«t^ \ft ^otSXv^ ^\w?a.\»\& 

• See 15oa. ^^^ mi^ ^^^- 
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and honest emulation; but to swell young minds with vain 
thoughts of the dignity of their own brotherhood, by debasing and 
vilifying all others, doth them a real injury. By this means I have 
found that their efforts have become languid, and their prattle irk- 
some, as thinking it sufficient praise that they are children of so 
illustrious and aAiple a family. 1 should think it a surer as well 
as a more generous method, to set before the eyes of youth such 
persons as have made a noble progress in fraternities less talked of; 
which seems tacitly to reproach their sloth, who loll so heavily in 
the seats of mighty improvement. Active spirits hereby would en- 
large their notions ; whereas, by a servile imitation of one, or per- 
haps two, admired men, in their own body, they can only gain a 
secondary and derivative kind of fame. These copiers of men 
like those of authors or painters, run into affectations of some odd- 
ness, which perhaps was not disagreeable in the original, but sits 
ungracefully on the narrow-souled transcriber. 

" By such early corrections of vanity, while boys are growing in- 
to men, they will gradually learn not to censure superficially ; but 
imbibe those principles of general kindness and humanity, which 
alone can make them easy to themselves, and beloved by others. 

*' Reflections of this nature have expunged all prejudice out of 

my heart, insomuch, that though I am a firm protestant, I hope 

to see the pope and cardinals without violent emotions; and 

though 1 am naturally grave, I expect to meet good company at Paris. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient servant." 

** Mr. Spectator, 

" I FIND you are a general undertaker, and have, by your corres- 
pondents or self, an insight into most things; which makes me 
apply myself to you at present in the sorest calamity that ever be- 
fel man. My wife has taken something ill of me, and has not 
spoke one word, good or bad, to me, or any body in the family, 
since Friday was seven-night. What must a man do in that case ? 
Yoiu" advice would be a great obligation to, 

•* Sir, your most humble servant, 
" Ralph Thimbleton." 

"July 16, 1712. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
** When you want a trifle to fill up a paper, in inserting this you 
will lay an obligation on 

" Your humble servant, 

" Olivia." 
" Dear Olivia, 
" It is but this moment I have had the happiness of kno^vc^-^N^ 
whom I am obliged for the present 1 xeiiekvsfei \Jci^ ^^^w\.^ ^"^ ^o|t^. 
J am heartily sorry it did not com© to \\«g[i^\)tv^ ^wj N^'i'ViPt'^N ^"^^^Aj^ 
caunot but think it very hard upon p©op\^ \o Vi*^ "^^^ ^^'w-*^ 
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offer at one but once a year. I eongratnlate myself however upon 
the earnest given me of something fdrtber intended in my fayour ; 
for I am told, that the man who is thought worthy bj a lady to 
make a fool of, stands fair enough in her opinion to become one 
day her husband. Till such time as I have the hcmour of being 
sworn, I take leave to subscribe myself, 

" Dear OMvia, your fool electa 
" Nkx>i>sicomcio.'' 

STEELE. T. 
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Perlege Mseonio cantataB cannine fanas, 
£t frontem nugia solvere disce meis. 

uAta. xiy. Bpi«. ia.^^xn i 
To banish anxious thonght, and quiet pain. 
Bead Homer*8 frogs, or my mora trifling strain. 

The moral world, as consisting of males and females^ is of a 
mixed nature, and filled with several customs, fashions, and eeie 
monies, which would have no place in it, were there but one sex. 
Had our species no females in it, men would be quite diffetent 
creatures from what they are at present; their endeavours to 
please the opposite sex, ])olisbes and refines them out of those 
manners which are most natural to them, and often sets Ibem 
upon modelling themselves, not according to the plans which they 
approve in their own opinions, but according to those plans whi^ 
they think are most agreeable to the female world. In a word, 
man would not only be an unhappy, but a rude unfinished orear 
ture, were he conversant with none but those of his own make. 

Women, on the other side, are apt to form themselves in ererjr- 
thing with regard to that other half of reasonable creatures, with 
whom they are here blended and confused: their thoughts are 
ever turned upon appearing amiable to the other sex ; they talk, 
and move, and smile, with a design upon us ; every featiu^ of their 
faces, every part of their dress, is filled with jnarea and ailiure- 
ments. There would be no such animals as prudes or ooqnettee 
in the world, were there not such an animal as man. In shorty it 
is the male that gives chai-ms to womankind, that produces an air 
in their faces, a grace in their motions, a softness in their voices, 
and a delicacy in their complexions. 

As this mutual regard between the two sexes tends to the im- 
provement of each of tViem, ^-e m«c^ c>W?nfe>\!cv^t» \siftii are apt to 
degenerate into rough and V)TuVa\ Ti«LX\yte."as^\vQXvq^ ^V^^«tfe^«^ 
nOiBUfih things aswomen in the wox\^V aa,Qia>iiaawQNx^rj,^^^ss»aaL 
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who bave an indifference •or aversion for their connterparts in 
human nature, are generally sour and unamiable, sluttish and 
censorious. 

I am led into this train of thoughts by a little mannscript which 
is lately fallen into my hands, and which I shall communicate to 
the reader, as I have done some other curious pieces of the same 
nature, without troubling him with any inquiries about the author 
of it. It contains a summary account of two different states which 
bordered upon one another. The one was a commonwealth of 
Amazons, or women without men ;* the other was a republic of 
males, that had not a woman in their whole community. As these 
two states bordered upon one another, it was their way, it seems, 
to meet upon their frontiers at a certain season of the year, where 
those among the men who had not made their choice in any for- 
mer meeting, associated themselves with particular women, whom 
they were afterwards obliged to look upon as their wives in every 
one of these yearly rencounters. The children that sprung from 
this alliance, if males, were sent to their respective fathers; if 
females, continued with their mothers. By means of this anniver- 
sary carnival, which lasted about a week, the commonwealths 
were recruited from time to time, and supplied with their respec- 
tive subjects. 

These two states were engaged together in a perpetual league, 
offensive, and defensive ; so that if any foreign potentate offered 
to attack either of them, both the sexes fell upon him tft once, and 
quickly brought him to reason. It was remarkable, that for many 
ages this agreement continued inviolable between the two states, 
notwithstanding, as was said before, they were husbands and 
wives ; but this will not appear so wonderful, if we consider that 
they did not live together aibove a week in a year. 

In the account which my author gives of the male republic, 
there were several customs very remarkable. The men never 
shaved their beards, or pared their nails above once in a twelve- 
month, which was probably about the time of the great annual 
meeting upon their frontiers. I find the name of a minister of 
• state in one pert of their history, who was fined for appearing too 
frequently in clean linen ; and of a certain great general, who was 
turned out of his post for effeminacy, it having been proved upon 
him by several credible witnesses that he washed his fiEice every 
morning. If any member of the commonwealth had a soft voice, 
a smooth face, or a supple behaviour, he was banished into the 
commonwealth of females, where he was treated as a slave, dressed 
in petticoats, and set a spinning. They had no titles of honour 
among them, but such as denoted some bodily strength or Tgetfecy 
tion, as such an one " the tall," such au on^ " ^QcLa ^\»'Sk^"C ^^ijS^'^si. 
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one " the gruff." Their public debaUs were generally managed 
with kicks and cuflfs, insomuch that they often came from the 
council-table with broken shins, black eyes, and bloody noses. 
When they would reproach a man in the most bitter terms, they 
would tell him his teeth were white, or that he had a fair skin, and 
a soft hand. The greatest man I meet with in their history, was 
one who could lift five hundred weight, and wore such a prodi- 
gious pair of whiskers as had never been seen in the common- 
wealth before his time. These accomplishments it seems had ren- 
dered him so popular, that if he had not died very seasonably, it is 
thought he might have enslaved the republic. Having made this 
short extract out of the history of the male commonwealth, I shall 
look into the history of the neighbouring state, which consisted of 
females ; and if I find anything in it, will not fail to communicate 
it to the public. 

ADDISON. G. 
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Qanles Threicia cum flumina Thermodontis , 

Palsant, et pictis bellantur Amazoues armis : 
Seu circum Hippolyten, sen cum se Martia curra 
Fenthcsilea refert, magnoque ululante tumultu 
Feminea exsultant lunatis agmina peltis. 

Yiao. MS. XI. 659. 
So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Therraodon with bloody billows roll'd ; 
Such troops as these in shining arms were seen. 
When Theseus met in fright their maiden queen. 
Such to the field Penthesilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled. 
With such return'd triumphant from the war. 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car : 
They clash with manly force their moony shields ; 
With female shouts resound the Phrygian fields. dbtdsv. 

Having carefully perused the manuscript I mentioned in my 
yesterday's paper so far as it relates to the republic of women, I 
find in it several particulars which may very well deserve the 
reader s attention. 

The girls of quality, from six to twelve years old, were put to 

public schools, where they learned to box and play at cudgels, with 

several other accomplishmeiila o^ lV\ft ^«ume nature ; so that nothing 

was more usual than to see a\\\x\e td\s^ \^V'vxrD:vvv^ \\wba ^ \sc^t. 

with a broken pate, or Iyfo ot t)axeekXfcei\}aVxiGO&a^Q>aXQ"l\v«tVf&sk^. 
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They were afterwards taught to ride the great horse, to shoot, dart 
or sling, and listed into several compahies, in order to perfect 
themselves in military exercises. No woman was to be married 
till she had killed her man. The ladies of fashion used to play 
with young lions instead of lap-dogs ; and when they made any 
parties of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves at ombre 
and piquet, they would wrestle and pitch the bar for a whole after- 
noon together. There was never any such thing as a blush seen, 
or a sigh heard, in the commonwealth. The women never dressed 
but to look terrible ; to which end they would sometimes after a 
battle paint their cheeks with the blood of their enemies. For this * 
reason likewise, the face which had the most scars was looked upon 
as the most beautiful. If they found lace, jewels, ribands, or any 
ornaments in silver or gold, among the booty which they had 
taken, they used to dress their horses with them, but never enter- 
tained a thought of wearing them themselves. There were particular 
rights and privileges allowed to any member of the commonwealth 
who was a mother of three daughters. The senate was made up 
of old women ; for by the laws of the country, none was to be a 
counsellor of state that was not past child-bearing. They used to 
boast their republic had continued four thousand years, which is 
altogether improbable, unless we may suppose, what I am very 
apt to think, that they measured their time by lunar years. 

There was a great revolution brought about in this female re- 
public by means of a neighbouring king, who had made war upon 
them several years with various success, and at length overthrew 
them in a very great battle. This defeat they ascribe to several 
causes ; some say that the secretary of state, having been troubled 
with the vapours, had committed some fatal mistakes in several 
dispatches about that time. Others pretend, that the first minister, 
being big with child, could not attend the public affairs as so great 
an exigency of state required : but this I can give no manner of 
credit to, since it seems to contradict a fundamental maxim in 
their government, which I have before mentioned. My author 
gives the most probable reason of this great disaster:- for he 
affirms that the general was brought to bed, or (as others say) mis- 
carried, the very night before the battle: however it was, this 
single overthrow obliged them to call in the male republic to their 
assistance ; but, notwithstanding their common efforts to repulse 
the victorious enemy, the war continued for many years before 
they could entirely bring it to a happy conclusion. 

The campaigns which both sexes passed together, made them so 
weH acquainted with one another, that at the end of the war they 
did not care for parting. In the beginning of it they.lodged iix 
separate camps, but afterwards, as they ^«^ xcL'cst^ ^axcSi^s.^ *<iass^ 
pitched their tents promiscuously. ' 

From this time, the armies beiag c\iecca^«t^^^V^'^^'^ "^ " 

VOL, III, ^ 
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they polished apace. The men used to invite their fellow-soldiers 
into their quarters, and would dress their tents with flowers and 
houghs for their reception. If they chanced to like one more than 
another, they would be cutting her name in the table, or chalking 
out her figure upon a wall, or talking of her in a kind of rapturous 
language, which by degrees improved into verse and sonnet 
These were as the first rudiments of architecture, painting, and 
poetry, among this savage people. After any advantage over the 
enemy, both sexes used to jump together, and make a clattering 
with their swords and shields, for joy, which in a few years pro- 
duced several regular tunes and set dances. 

As the two armies romped upon these occasions, the women com- 
plained of the thick bushy beards and long nails of their confede- 
rates, who thereupon took, care to prune themselves into such 
figures as were most pleasing to their female Mends and al^es. 

When they had taken any spoils from the enemy, the men 
would make a present of everything that was rich and showy to 
the women whom they most admired, and would frequently dress 
the necks, or heads, or arms of their mistresses, with anything 
which they thought appeared gay or pretty. The women observ- 
ing that the men took delight m looking upon them when they 
were adorned with such trappings and gewgaws, set their heads at 
work to find out new inventions, and to outshine one another in 
all coimcils of war, or the like solemn meetings. On the other 
hand, the men observing how the women's hearts were set upon 
finery, began to embellish themselves, and look as agreeably as 
they could in the eyes of their associates. In short, after a few 
years conversing together, the women had learned to smile, and 
the men to ogle, the women grew soft, and the men lively. 

When they had thus insensibly formed one another, upon 
finishing of the war, which concluded with an entire conquest of 
their common enemy, the colonels in one army married the colo- 
nels in the other ; the captains in the same manner took the cap- 
tains to their wives: the whole body of common soldiers were 
matched after the example of their leaders. By this means the 
two republics incorporated with one another, and became the most 
flomishing and polite government in the part of the world which 
they inhabited. 

ADDISON. G. 
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Kec duo sunt, at forma duplex, nee foemina dici 

Nee puer ut possint, neutrumque et utrumque yidentur. 

OTID. METAM. i, 378. 

Both bodies in a single body mix, 

A single body with a double sex. addison. 

Most of the papers I give the public are written on subjects 
that never vary, but are for ever fixed and immutable. Of this 
kind are all my more serious essays and discourses ; but there is 
another sort of speculations, which I consider as occasional papers, 
that take their rise from the folly, extravagance, and caprice, of 
the present age. For I look upon myself as one set to watch the 
manners and behaviour of my countrymen and contemporaries, 
and to mark down every absurd fashion, ridiculous custom, or 
affected form of speech, that makes its appearance in the world 
during the course of these my speculations. The petticoat no 
sooner begun to swell, but I observed its motions. The party- 

fatches had not time to muster themselves before I detected them, 
had intelligence of the coloured hood the very first time it 
appeared in a public assembly.* I might here mention several 
other the like contingent subjects, upon which 1 have bestowed 
distinct papers. By this means I have so effectually quashed 
those irregularities which gave occasion to them, that I am afraid 
posterity will scarce have a sufficient idea of them to relish those 
discourses which were in no little vogue at the time when they 
were written. They will be apt to think that the fashions and 
customs I attacked were some fantastic conceits of my own, and 
that their great-grandmothers could not be so whimsicad as 1 have 
represented them. For this reason, when I think on the figure my 
several volumes of speculations will make about a hundred years 
hence, X consider them as so many pieces of old pl^te, where the 
weight will be regarded, but the fashion lost. 

Among the several female extravagances I have already taken 
notice or; there is one which still keeps its ground. I mean that 
of the ladies who dress themselves in a hat and feather, a riding 
coat and a periwig, or at least tie up their hair in a bag or ribbon, 
in imitation of the smart part of the opposite sex. As in my yes- 
terday's paper I gave an account of the mixture of two sexes in 
one commonwealth, I shall here take notice of this mixture of two 
sexes in one person. I have already shown my dislike of thla vaa^ 
modest custom more than once ; but, m ^ioaXAXEc^x. ^1 ^s'sc^'^ssia^V 

* See No, Si, Ko, 1^*1, mA^^.^^. ^ cjj. 
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have hilherto said, I am informed that the highways about this 
great city are still very much infested with these female cavaliers. 

I rememher when 1 was at my Mend Sir Eooeb de Coverlet s 
ahout this time twelvemonth, an equestrian lady of this order 
appeared upon the plains which lay at a distance from his bouse. 
I was at that 4ime walking in the fields with my old friend ; and 
as his tenants ran out on every side to see so strange a sight, Sib 
Roger asked one of them who came by us, what it was? To 
which the country fellow replied, "'Tis a gentlewoman, saving your 
worship's presence, in a coat and hat." This produced a great deal 
of mirth at the knight's house, where we had a story at the same 
time of another of his tenants, who, meeting this gentleman-like 
lady on the highway, was asked hy her whether that was Goverley- 
hall ? The honest man, seeing only the male part of the querist, 
replied, "Yes, sir;" but upon the second question. Whether Sir 
EooER DE CovERLEY was a married man ? having dropped bis eye 
upon the petticoat, he changed his note into " No, madam." 

Had one of these hermaphrodites appeared in Juvenal's days, 
with what an indignation should we have seen her described by 
that excellent satirist! He would have represented her in a 
riding-habit, as a greater monster than the centaur. He would 
have called for sacrifices of purifying waters to expiate the appear- 
ance of such a prodigy. He would have invoked the shades of 
Portia or Lucretia, to see into what the Eoman ladies had trans- 
formed themselves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the sex with great tenderness, 
and have all along made use of the most gentle methods to bring 
them off" from any little extravagance into which they have some- 
times unwarily fallen. I think it however absolutely necessary to 
keep up the partition between the two sexes, and to take notice of 
the smallest encroachment which the one makes upon the other. 
I hope therefore that I shall not hear any more complaints on this 
subject : I am sure my she-disciples, who peruse these my daily- 
lectures, have profited but little by them, if they are capable of 
giving into such an amphibious aress. This I should not have 
mentioned, had not I lately met one of these my female readers in 
Hyde-park, who looked upon me with a masculine assurance, and 
cocked her hat full in my face. 

For my part, I have one general key to the behaviour of the fair 
sex. When I see them singular in any part of their dress, I con- 
clude it is not without some evil intention ; and therefore question 
not but the design of this strange fashion is to smite more efi^tu- 
ally their male beholders. Now to set them right in this particular, 
I woiild fain have them consider with themselves, whether we are 
not more likely to be struck. V)^ a ^^wt^ cuVVi^V^ female^ than with 
such an one as we may see e^ery ^a.>j m qwx ^^"a«a.. ^t^ M >(iws^ 
please, let them reflect upon tXieix o^u\i^t»cV'a,^ey.>iicM^VQ^R Sias?^ 
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would be affected should they meet a man on horseback, in his 
breeches and jack-boots, and at the same time dressed up in a 
commode and a night-raile. 

I must observe that this fashion was first of all brought to us 
from Franee, a countiy which has infected all the nations of 
Europe with its levity. I speak not this in derogation of a whole 
people, having more than once found fault with those general re- 
flections which strike at kingdoms or commonwealths in the gross : 
a piece of cruelty, which an ingenious writer of our own compares 
to that of Caligula, who wished the Roman people had all but one 
neck, that he might behead them at a blow. I shall therefore 
only remark, that as liveliness and assurance are in a peculiar 
manner the qualifications of the French nation, the same habits 
and customs will not give the same offence to that people, which 
they produce among those of our own country. Modesty is our 
distinguishing character, as vivacity is theirs; and when this our 
national virtue appears in that female beauty, for which our 
British ladies are^ celebrated above all others in the universe, it 
makes up the most amiable object that the eye of man can possibly 
behold. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Verso pollice vulgi 

Quemlibet oecidunt populariter juv, 1 sat. hi. 36. 

Witli thumbs bent back they popularly kill. drtden. 

Being a person of insatiable curiosity, I could not forbear going 
on Wednesday last to a place of no small renown for the gallantry 
of the lower order of Britons, namely, to the Bear-garden at Hock- 
ley in the Hole ; where (as a whitish-brown paper, put into my 
hand in the street, informed me) there was to be a trial of skill 
exhibited between two masters of the noble science of defence, at 
two of the clock precisely. I was not a little charmed with the 
solemnity ofthe challenge, which ran thus. — 

** I, James Miller^ sergeant (lately come from the frontiers of 
Portugal), master ofthe noble science of defence, hearing in most 
places where I have been of the great fame of Timothy Buck, of 
London, master of the said science, do invite him to meet me, and 
exercise at the several weapons following, viz. 

** Back sword, ^wi^^ \^^\ss^> 

Sword and dagger, Cj^jb^ oi \"5;ii.0cv^a\ia»^ 

Sword and buckler, Qlw«xXfcx-'^^»S'' 
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If the generous ardour in James Miller to dispute the reputation 
of Timothy Buck, had something resembling the old heroes of 
romance, Timothy Buck, returned answer in the same paper with 
the like spirit, adding a little indignation at being challenged, and 
seeming to condescend to fight James Miller, not in regead to 
Miller himself, but in that, as the fame went about, he had fought 
Farkes, of Coventry. The acceptance of the combat ran in theee 
words, — 

" I, Timothy Buck, of Clare-market, master of the noble science 
of defence, hearing he did fight Mr. Parkes,* of Coventry, will not 
fail (God willing) to meet this fair inviter at the time and place 
appointed, desiring a clear stage and no favour. 

" Vivat ReginaJ" 

I shall not here look back on the spectacles of the Greeks and 
Eomans of this kind, but must believe this custom took its rise firom 
the ages of knight-errantry ; from those who loved one woman so 
well, that they hated all men and women else; from those who 
would fight you, whether you were or were not of their mind; from . 
those who demanded the combat of their contemporaries, both for 
admiring their mistress or discommending her. 1 cannot therefore 
but lament, that the terrible part of the ancient fight is preserved, 
when the amorous side of it is forgotten. We have retained the 
barbarity, but lost the gallantry of the old combatants. I could 
wish, methinks, these gentlemen had consulted me in the promul- 
gation of the conflict. I was obliged by a fair young maid, whom 
I understood to be called Elizabeth Preston, daughter of the keeper 
of the garden with a glass of water ; whe I imagined might have 
been for form's sake, the general representative of the lady fought 
for, and from her beauty the proper Amarillis on these ccoasions. 
It would have run better in the challenge, " I, James Miller, ser- 
geant, who have travelled parts abroad, and came last from the 
frontiers of Portugal, for the love of Elizabeth Preston, do assert, 
that the said Elizabeth is the fairest of women/* Then the answer : 
" I, Timothy Buck, who have staid in Great Britain during all the 
war in foreign parts, for tlie sake of Susanna Page, do deny that 

* On a tomb in the great churchyard of Coventry is the following inscrip- 
tion >— 

" To the memory of Mr. John Sparkes, a native of this city. He was a 
man of a mild disposition, a gladiator by profession, who, after having fought 
S30 battles in the principal parts of Europe with honour and applaiue^ at 
length quitted the stage, sheathed his sword, and, with Christian resigiiatioiiiy 
submitted to the grand victor in the 52nd year of his age. 

" Anno salutis hunwna 173S." 

Sergeant Miller, here menlioiYeSi, "wa» ^Sxax^w^s^^ ^-^^Ttf^ALNa ^^Twok of a 
captain in the British army, an^i %eT\'fe\ >iSi^« ^^'& ^^^ ^"^ ^^J''»^«s^«a^Ha^ 
Scotland in 1745. 
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Elizabeth Preston is so fair as the said Susanna Page. Let Susanna 
Page look on, and I desire of James Miller no favour." 

This would give the battle quite another turn ; and a proper 
station for the ladies, whose complexion was disputed by the sword, 
would animate the disputant with a more gallant incentive than 
the expectation of money from the spectators ; though I would not 
have that neglected, but thrown to that fair one whose lover was 
approved by the donor. 

Yet considering the thing wants such amendments, it was 
carried with great order. James Miller came on first; preceded by 
two disabled drummers, to show, I suppose, that the prospect of 
maimed bodies did not in the least deter him. There ascended 
with the daring Miller a gentleman, whose name I could not learn, 
with a dogged air, as unsatisfied that he was not principal. This 
son of anger lowered at the whole assembly, and weighing himself 
as he marched round from side to side, with a stiff knee and shoul- 
der, he gave intimations of the purpose he smothered till he saw 
the issue of this encounter. Miller had a blua ribbon tied round 
the sword arm ; which ornament I conceive to be the remains of 
that custom of wearing a mistress's favour on such occasions of 
old. 

Miller is a man of six feet eight inches height, of a kind but bold 
aspect, well fashioned, and ready of his limbs ; and ^uoh readiness 
as ^oke his ease in them, was obtained from a habit of motion in 
military exercise. 

The expectation of the spectators was now almost at its height, 
and the crowd pressing in, several active persons thought they were 
placed rather according to their fortune than their merit, and took 
It in their heads to prefer themselves from the open area or pit to 
the galleries. The dispute between desert and preperty brought 
many to the ground, and raised others in proportion to the highest 
seats by turns, for the space of ten minutes, till Timothy Buck 
came on, and the whole assembly, giving up their disputes, turned 
their eyes upon the champions. Then it was that every man's 
affection turned to one or the other irresistibly. A judicious gen- 
tleman near me said, " I could, metbinksl be Miller's second, but 
I had rather have Buck for mine." Miller had an audacious look 
that took the eye; Buck a perfect composure, that engaged the 
judgment. Buck came on in a plain coat, and kept all his air till 
the instant of engaging ; at which time he undressed to his shirt, 
his arm adorned with a bandage of red ribbon. No one can describe 
the sudden concern in the whole assembly ; the most tumultuous 
crowd in nature was as still and as much engaged as if all their 
lives depended on the first blow. The combatants ttiet \a.\Jcife^ssNa^ 
die of the stage, and shaking banda, «s t^mci?r«i% ^>i\ \ss»ievs5fc> *<5«^ 
retired with much grace to the extxemWABa olVt\ ^^^"^^^^^"^"^^ 
immediately ftLced about, and «ppToac\\^^ «w5!q. oNSafft^'^'^^st 
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a heart full of resolution, Buck with a watchful untroubled coun- 
tenance; Buck regarding principally his own defence, Miller 
chiefly thoughtful of annoying his opponent. It is not easy to de- 
scrihe the many escapes and imperceptible defences between two 
men of quick eyes and ready limbs ; but Miller's heat laid him 
open to the rebuke of the calm Buck, by a large cut on the fore- 
head.* Much eflnsion of blood covered his eyes in a moment, and 
the huzzas of the crowd undoubtedly quickened the anguish. The 
assembly was divided into parties upon their different ways of 
fighting ; while a poor nymph in one of the galleries apparently 
suffered for Miller, and burst into a flood of tears. As soon as his 
wound was wrapped up, he came on again with a little rage, which 
still disabled him further. But what brave man can be wounded 
into more patience and caution? The next was a warm eager on- 
set, which ended in a decisive stroke on the left leg of Miller. The 
ladv in the gallery, during this second strife, covered her face ; 
and for my pai*t, I could not keep my thoughts firom being mostly 
employed on the consideration of her unhappy circumstance that 
moment, hearing the clash of swords, and apprehending life or 
victory concerned her lover in every blow, but not daring to satisfy 
herself on whom they fell. The wound was exposed to the view 
of all who could delight in it, and sewed up on the et&ge. The 
surly second of Miller declared at this time, that he woidd that day 
fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the same weapons, declaring himself 
the master of the renowned Gorman ; but Buck denied him the 
honour of that courageous disciple, and asserting that he himself 
had taught that champion, accepted the challenge. . 

There is something in nature very unaccountable on such 
occasions, when we see the people take a certain painfiil gratifi- 
cation in beholding these encounters. Is it cruelty that administers 
this sort of delight ? Or is it a pleasure which is taken in the ex- 
ercise of pity ? It was, methought, pretty remarkable, that the 
business of the day being a trial of skill, the popularity did not 
run so high as one would have expected on the -sideof Buck. Is it 
that people's passions have their rise in self-love, and thought 
themselves (in spite of all* the courage they had) liable to the fate of 
Miller, but could not so easily think themselves qualified like 
Buck? 

Tully speaks of this custom with less horror than one would ex- 
pect, though he confesses it was much abused in his time, and 
seems directly to approve of it under its first regulations, when 
criminals only fought before the people. *' Grudele gladiatorum 
spectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis videri solet ; et haiid soio annon 
Ha sit ut nunc fit ; cum vera sontesferro depugnahanty auribus for- 
tasse multa, oculis quidem nulla, poterat case Jon\oT cowtra dolorem 
et mortem disdplinaT " The aVvov?^ ot ^vi.^\^\«t%\si-tt:^\«k "^^x^i^ 
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barbarous and inhuman, and I know not but it is so as now 
practised ; but in those times, when only criminals were comba- 
tants, the ear perhaps might receive many better instructions, but 
it is impossible that anything which affects our eyes, should for- 
tify us so well against pain and death." 

STEELE. . T. 
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Tune impune hsec fecias? Tune hie hominesadolescentttlos^ 

Imperitos rerum, eductos libere,dn fraudem illicis? 

Solicitando et pollicitando eerum animos lactas 1 

Ac meretricios amores nuptiis. conglutina9 1 ieb. and, aqt v. so. 4 

Shall you escape with impunity; you who lay snares for young men, of a li- 
beral education, but unacquainted with the world, and, by • force of impor- 
tunity and promises, draw- them va to marry haiiots % ; 

The other day passed by me in her chariot a lady with that pale 
and wan complexion, which we sometimes see in young people, who 
are fallen into sorrow, and private anxiety of mind, which antedate 
age and sickness. It is not three yeara ago since she was gay, 
airy, and a* little towards libertine in her carriage^; but, methought, 
I easily forgave her that little insolence,- which she so severely pays 
for in her present ccmdition. Flavilla, of whom I am speaking, is 
married to a sullen fool with wealth. Hers beauty and merit are 
lost upon .'the dolt, who is insensible of perfection in anything. 
Their hours together are either painful or insipid. The minutes 
she has to herself in his absence are not sufficient to give vent at 
her eyes to the grief and torment of his last conversation. This 
poor creature was sacrificedwith a temper (which, under the cul- 
tivation of a man of sense, would have made -v the most agreeable 
companion) into the arms of this loathsome yoke-fdlow bv Sem- 
pronia. Sempronia is a good, lady, who supports herself in an 
affluent condition, by contracting friendship, with^ rich young 
widows, and maids of plentiful fortunes at their own disposal, and 
bestowing her friends upon worthless indigent fellows; on the 
other side, she ensnares inconsiderate and rash youths of great es- 
tates into the arms of vicious women.- For this purpose, she is 
accomplished in all the arts which can make her acceptable at 
impertinent visits ; she knows all that passes in every quarter, and 
is well acquainted with all the favourite sa-vants, busy-bodies, de- 
pendants and poor relations, of all persons of condition in. tks5b 
whole town. At the price of a good awm ol\Ska\i«^ ^'^^"vsv^'^^^^O^ 
the instigation of JFlavilla's mother, Vitow^YiX. ^^ooviX. ^^'s^ \a»JvsS^'^six 
the daughter; and the reputation oi t\i\%, ^>d:\q?cl '\^ wg>$«t^'Q»^^>^^ 
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poiDt of fortune, more than Flavilla could expect, has gained' her 
the visits and frequent attendance of the crowd of mothers, who 
had rather see their children miserahle in great wealth, than the 
happiest of the race of mankind in a less conspicuous state of lifb. 
When Sempronia is so well acquainted with a woman's temper 
and circumstances, that she helieves marriage would he acceptable 
to her, and advantageous to the man who shall get her, her next 
step is to look out for some one, whose condition has some secret 
wound in it, and wants a sum, yet, in the eye of the world, not un- 
suitable to her. If such is not easily had, she immediately adorns a 
worthless fellow with what estate she thinks convenient, and adds as 
great a share of good humour and sobriety as is requisite. After 
this is settled, no importunities, arts, and devices, are omitted, to 
hasten the lady to her happiness. In the general, indeed, she is a 
person of so strict justice, tliat she marries a poor pliant to a rich 
wench, and a monejrless girl to a man of fortune. But then she hat 
no manner of conscience in the disparity, when she has a mind to 
impose a poor rogue for one of an estate : she has no il^morse in 
adding to it, that he is illiterate, ignorant and ur^iBLshioned ; but 
makes these imperfections arguments of the truth of his wealth ; 
and will, on such an occasion, with a very grave face, charge the 
people of condition with negligence in the education of their chil- 
dren. Exception being made t'other day against an ignorant 
hooby of her own clothing, whom she was putting off for a rich 
heir, — " Madam," said she, "you know there is no making children, 
who know they have estates, attend their hooks." 

Sempronia, by these arts, is loaded with presents, importuned 
for her acquaintance, and admired by those who do not know the 
first taste of life, as a woman of exemplary good breeding. But 
sure, to murder and rob are less iniquities, than to raise profit by 
abuses as irreparable as taking away life ; but more grievous, as 
making it lastingly unhappy. To rob a lady at play of half her 
fortune, is not so ill as giving the whole and herself to an unworthy 
husband. But Sempronia can administer consolation to an un- 
happy fair at home,, by leading her to an agreeable gallant else* 
where. She then can preach the general condition of all the 
married world, and tell an unexperienced young woman the me- 
thods of softening her affliction, and laugh at her simplicity and 
want of knowledge, with an " Oh ! my dear, you will know better." 

The wickedness of Sempronia, one would think, should be su- 
perlative ; but I cannot but esteem that of some parents equal to 
it : I mean such as sa(n*ific^ the greatest endowments and quali- 
fications to base bargains. A parent who forces a child of a liberal 
and ingenious spirit into the arms of a clown or a blockhead, 
obliges her to a crime loo oAioxis iox «l XL^xcka. \\.\&\s^ ^ ^^^s^coe the 
UDDatnral coniunction oiTatio\\a\ a\i^\iT>a.\a\>o^vc^%'^. ^'sX-^V^xSa 
there so common, as the besXo^^mg m wiftoxxi^Xv^V's^ ^^xas«^ ^.e^ 
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such a disparity ? And I could name crowds who lead miserable 
lives for want of knowledge in their parents, of this maxim, that 
good sense and good nature always go together. That which is attri- 
buted to fools, and called good nature, is onl^ an inability of observ- 
ing what is faulty, which turns, in marriage, into a suspicion 
of everything as such, from a consdousness of that inability. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" I AM entirely of your opinion with relation to the equestrian 
females, who affect both the masculine and feminine air at the 
same time; and cannot forbear making a presentment against 
another order of them, who grow very numerous and powerful : 
and since our language is not very capable of good compound 
words, I must he contented to call them only " the naked shoul- 
dered." These beauties are not contented to make lovers where- 
ever they appear, but they must make rivals at the same time. 
Were you to see Gatty walk the Park at high mall, you would 
expect those who followed her and those who met her would im- 
mediately draw their swords for hen I hope, Sir, you will provide 
for the future, that women may stick to their faces for doing any 
further mischief, and not allow any but direct traders in beauty 
to expose more than the fore part of the neck, unless you please to 
allow this after-game to those who are very defective in the charms 
of the countenance. I can say, to iny sorrow, the present practice 
is very unfair, when to look back is death ; and it may be said of 
our beauties, as a great poet did of bullets, 

' They kill and^wond liks Pasthians arthey fly.' 

" T submit this to your animadversion ; and am, for the little 
while I have left, 

"Your humble servant, the languishing 
" Philanthus. 

" P. S. Suppose you mended my letter, and made a simile about 
the * porcupine;' but 1 submit that also." 

STEELE. T. 
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•— — AniiBiun i^, qui, nisi pai^t, 

Impeiat hor. 1 bp. ii. 62. 

' ■ Curb thy toul, 
And check thy rage, which muat be ml'd or role, cbbioh. 

It is a very common expression, DaaV. «v\s2>a. ^ ^x^a Ya.^'s^^ ^^^^ 
natured, but very passionate. Tbe e^\>T«>a«LCi\i. VcAftfeV>&^«^^^^^ 
natured to alio w passionate people w> roM^iYL Q^'M\R?t\ ^a^^^* ^ \. 
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a passionate man deserves the least indulgence imaginable. It is 
said, it is soon over ; that is, all the mischief he does is quickly 
dispatched, which, I think, is no great recommendation to favour. 
I have known one of those good-natured passionate men say in a 
mixed company, even to his own wife or child, such things as the 
most inveterate enemy of his family would not have spoken, even 
in imagination. It is certain that quick sensibility is inseparable 
from a ready understanding ; but why should not that good un- 
derstanding call to itself all its force on such occasions, to master 
that sudden inclination to anger? One of the greatest souls now 
in the world* is the most subject by nature to anger, and yet so 
famous for a conquest of himself this* way, that he is the known 
example when you talk of temper and command of a man's self. 
To contain the spirit of anger, is the worthiest discipline we can 
put ourselves to. When a man has made any progress this way, 
a frivolous fellow in a passion is to him as contemptible as a fro- 
ward child: It ought to be the study of every maai for his own 
quiet and peace. When he stands combustible and ready to flame 
upon everything that touches him, life is as uneasy to himself as 
it is to all about him. Syncropius leads of fdr men. living, the 
most ridiculous life ; he is ever offending, and begging pardon. 
If his man enters the room without "what he was sent for — ^**That 
blockhead," begins he — "Gentlemen^ I ask your pardon, but 
servants now-a-days — *' The wrong plates are laid, they are thrown 
into the middle of the room ; his wife stands by in pain for him, 
which he sees in her face, and answers as if he had heard all she 
was thinking. — "Why? what the devil I Why don't you take care 
to give orders in these things ?" His friends sk down to a tasteless 
plenty of everything, every minute expecting new insults from 
his impertinent passions. In a word, to -eat with, or visit Syn- 
cropius, is no other than going to see him exercise his family, 
exercise their patience, and. his own anger. 

It is monstrous that the shame and confusion in which this 
good-natured angry man must needs behold his friend's, while he 
thus lays about him, does not give him so much reflection as to 
create an amendment. This is the most scandalous disuse of 
reason imaginable ; all the harmless part of 4iim is no more than 
that of a hull-dog, they are tame no longer than they are not 
ofiended. One of these good-natured angry men shall, in an in- 
stant, assemble together-sb many allusions to secret circumstances 
as are enough to dissolve the peace of all the families and friends 
he is acquainted with, iii a quarter of an hour, and yet the next 
moment be the best-natured man in the whole world. If you 
would see passion in its purity, without mixture of reason, behold 
it represented in a mad Viexo, Olt^^tq. V^ ^ xtv^ ^^V "^at Lee 
makes his Alexander say tV\ua — 
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" Away ! begone ! and give a whirlwind room, 
Or I will blow you up like dust ! Avaunt ! 
Madness but meanly represents my toil. 
Eternal discord ! 

Fury 1 revenge 1 disdain and indignation ! 
Tear my swoTn breast, make way for fire and tempest. 
My brain is burst, debate and reasop quench'd ; 
The storm \a up, and my hot bleeding heart 
Splits with the rack, while passions, like the wind. 
Rise up to heav'n, and put out all the stars." 

Every passionate fellow in town talks half the day with as little 
consistency, and threatens things as much out of his power. 

The next disagreeable person to the outrageous gentleman, is 
one of a much lower order of anger, and he is what we commonly 
call a peevish fellow. A peevish fellow is one who has some 
reason in himself for being out of humour, or has a natural in- 
capacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all who are happier 
than himself with pishes and pshaws, or other well-bred inter- 
jections, at everything that is said or done in his presence. 
There sliould be physic mixed in the food of all which these fellows 
eat in good company. This degree of anger passes, forsooth, for a 
delicacy of judgment, that won't admit of being easily pleased ; 
but none above the character of wearing a peevish man s livery 
ought to bear with his ill manners. All things among men of 
sense and condition should pass the censure, and have the pro- 
tection of the eye of reason. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, whim, or 
particularity of behaviour, by any who do not wait upon him for 
bread. Next to the peevish fellow is the snarler. This gentleman 
deals mightily in what we call the irony ; and as those sort of peo- 
ple exert themselves most against those below them, you see their 
humour best in their talk to their servants. *' That is so like you; 
iTOu are a fine fellow ; thou art the quickest head-piece ;" and the 
ike. One would think the hectoring, the storming, the sullen, 
and all the different species and subordinations of the angry should 
be cured, by knowing thev live only as pardoned men ; and how 
pitiful is the condition of being only suffered ! But I am inter- 
rupted by the pleasantest scene of anger and the disappointment 
of it that I have ever known, which happened while I was yet 
writing, and I overheard as I sat in the back-room at a French 
bookseller's. There came into the shop a very learned man, with 
an erect solemn air ; and, though a person of great parts otherwise, 
slow in understanding anything which makes against himself. 
The composure of the faulty man, and the whimsical perplexity of 
him that was justly angrv is perfectly tie^?. M\Kt^ii»x\i«v5i, <5r^'«. 
manj volumes, said the seller to tYie\j\xyex/'^\T,^ovv\xi»^^^^>^'^ 
Jong asked jou to send me ba^k l\\© ^t«X NoYx^Kife qH^x'b^^^^^'^" 
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mons I formerly lent you." — " Sir," said the chapman, " I have 
often looked for it, but cannot find it, it is certainly lost, and I 
know not to whom I lent it, it is so many years ago." — " Then, Sir, 

' you ho 



le 



here is the other volume ; I'll send you home that, and please to 
pay for both." — " My friend," replied ne, " canst thou be so sense- 
ess as not to know that one volume is as imperfect in my library 
as in your shop ?" — ** Yes, Sir, but it is you have lost the first 
volume ; and, to be short, I will be paid,—" Sir," answered the 
chapman, " you are a yoimg man, your book is lost ; and learn by 
this little loss to bear much greater adversities, which you must 
expect to meet with."— -"Yes,. Sir, I'll bear when I must, but I 
have not lost now, for I say you have it, and shall pay me." — 
*' Friend, you grow warm ; I tell you the book is lost, and I foresee, 
in the course even of a prosperous life, that you will meet afflictions 
to make you mad, if you cannot bear this tnfle.'* — " Sir, there is, in 
this case, no need of bearing, for you have the booL" — " I say. Sir, 
I have not the book; but your passion will not let you hear 
enough to be informed that I have it not Leam resignation of 
yourself to the distresses of this life : nay do not &et and fiime ; it 
IS my duty to tell you, that you are of an impatient spirit, and an 
impatient spirit is never without woe." — " Was ever anything like 
this ?** — " Yes, Sir, there have been many things like this : the loss 
is but a trifle, but your temper is wanton, and incapable of the 
least pain ; therefore let me advise you, be patient; the book is 
lost, but do not you for that reason lose yomrself." 

STEELE. T. 
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Hi narrata ferunt alio : meiisuraque ficti 
Crescit ; et auditis aliquid noyus adjicit auctor. 

OVID. MM. xn. 57. 
Some tell what they have heard, or tales devise ; 
Each fiction still improv'd with added lies. 

OviD describes the palace of Fame as situated in the very centre 
of the universe, and perforated with so many windows and avenues 
as gave her the sight of evei^thing that was done in the heavens, 
in the earth, and in the sea. The structure of it was contrived in 
so admirable a manner, that it echoed every word which was 
spoken in the whole compass of nature; so that the palace, says 
the poet, wa§ always filled with a confused hubbub of low, dying 
sounds, the voices being almost spent and worn out before they 
arrived at this general rendezvous of speeches and whispers. 
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I consider courts with the same regard to the governments which 
they superintend, as Ovid's palace of Fame with regard to the 
universe. The eyes of a watchful minister run through the whole 
people. There is scarce a murmur or complaint that does not 
reach his ears. They have news-gatherers and intelligencers disk 
tributed into their several walks and quarters, who bring in their 
respective quotas, and make them acquainted with the discoiu*se 
and conversation of the whole kingdom or commonwealth where 
they are employed. The wisest of kings, alluding to these invisi-* 
ble and unsuspected spies, who are planted by kings and ruler6 
over their fellow-citizens, as well as to those voluntary informers 
that are buzzing about the ears of a great man, and making their 
court by such secret methods of intelligence, has given us a very 
prudent caution.—" Curse not the king, no not in thy thought, and 
curse not the rich in thy bedchamber ; for a bird of the air shall 
carry the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter."* 

As it is absolutely necessary for rulers to make use of other peo- 
ple's eyes and ears, they should take particular care to do it in 
such a manner, that it may not bear too hard on the person whose 
life and conversation are inquired into. A man who is capable of 
so infamous a calling as that of a spy, is not very much to be relied 
upon. He can have no great ties of honour, or checks of con- 
science to restrain him in those covert evidences, where the person 
accused has no opportunity of vindicating himself. He will be 
more industrious to carry that which is grateful than that which 
is true. There will be no occasion for him if he does nob hear 
and see things worth discov'ery: so that he naturally inflames 
every word and circumstance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts 
what is good, and misrepresents* what is indifferent. Nor is it 
to be doubted but that such ignominious wretches let their private 
passions into these their clandestine informations, and often wreak 
their particular spite and malice against the person whom they 
ai'e set to watch. £t is a pleasant scene enough, which an Italian 
author describes between a spy and a cardinal who employed him. 
The cardinal is represented as minuting down everything that is 
told him. The £^y begins with a low voice, " Such an one, the 
advocate, whispered to one of his Mends, within my hearing, that 
your eminence was a very great poltroon ;" and, after having given 
nis patron time to take it dowh, adds that another called him a 
■ mercenary rascal in a public conversation. The cardinal, replies, 
" Very well," and bids him go on. The spy proceeds, and loads him 
with reports of the same nature, till the cardinal rises in great wrath, 
calls him an impudent scoundrel, and kicks him out of the room. 

It is observed of great and heroic minds, that they have not only 
shown a particular disregard to those unmerited repvoaches which 

* Bcdei. z. 20. 
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have been cast upon them, but have been altogether free from that 
impertinent curiosity of inquiring after them, or the poor revenge 
of resenting tliem. The histories of Alexander and Osesar are fi^l 
of this kind of instances. Vulgar souls are of a quite contrair 
character. Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, had a dungeon, which 
was a very curious piece of architecture; and of which, as I am in- 
formed, there are still to be seen some remains in that island. It 
was called Dionysius's Ear, and built with several little windings 
and labyrinths, in the form of a real ear. The structure of it 
made it a Jjind of whispering place, but such a one as gathered the 
voice of him wbo spoke into a funnel which was placed at the very 
top of it. The tyrant used to lodge all his state criminals, or those 
whom he supposed to be engaged together in any evil designs 
upon him, in this dungeon. He had at the same time an apart- 
ment over It, where he used to apply himself to the funnel, and by 
that means overheard everything that was whispered in the dun- 
geon. I believe one may venture to affirm, that a Caesar or an 
Alexander would have rather died by the treason, than have used 
such disingenuous means for the detecting of it 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquisitive after everything 
which is spoken ill of him, passes his time but very indifferently. 
He is wounded by every arrow that is shot at him, and puts it in 
the power of every insignificant enemy to disquiet htm. Nay, he 
will sufier from what has been said of him, when it is forgotten by 
those who said or heard it. For this reason I could never bear 
one of those officious friends, that would be telling every malicious 
report, every idle censiu*e that passed upon me. The tongue of 
man is so petulant, and his thoughts so variable, that one should 
not lay too great a stress upon any present speeches and opinions. 
Praise and obloquy proceed very frequently out of the same mouth 
upon the same person, and upon the same occasion. A generous 
enemy will sometimes bestow commendations, as the dearest friend 
cannot sometimes refrain from speaking ill. The man who is 
indifierent in either of these respects, gives his opinion at random, 
and praises or disapproves as he finds himself in humour. 

I shall conclude this essay with part of a character, which is 
finely drawn by the Earl of Clarendon, in the first book of his his- 
tory, and which gives us the lively picture of a great man teasing 
himself with an absurd curiosity. 

" He had not that application and submission, and reverence for 
the queen, as might have been expected from his wisdom and 
breeding; and often crossed her pretences and desires with more 
rudeness than was natural to him. Yet he was impertinently 
solicitous to know what her majesty said of him in private, and 
what resentments she laad lo^^ftiSi?. Vvco.. kwdi -^Vven by some con- 
£dantSf who had their ends \3L^on.\\\m ^\om XX^Q-sa ^'Si^'ise»,\kfe^56& 
informed of some bitter ex\>xesfeioTi^ i^'iii^ ^^m V^x T£i«^^\.N,V^ 
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was so exceedingly afflicted and tormented with the sense of it 
that sometimes by passionate complaints and representations to 
the king ; sometimes by more dutiful addresses and expostulations 
with the queen in bewailing his misfortune; he frequently ex- 
posed himself, and left his condition worse than it was before, and 
the eclaircissement commonly ended in the discovery of the per- 
sons from whom he had received his most secret intelligence." 

ADDISON. C. 
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Vivere si recte nescis, decede peritis. hor 2. ep. ii, 213. 

Leam to live well, or fairly make your will. pops. 

I HAVE already given my reader an account of a set of merry 
fellows who are passing their summer together in the country, 
being provided of a great house, where there is not only a conve- 
nient apartment for every particular person, but a large infirmary 
for the reception of such of them as are any way indisposed, or out 
of humour.* Having lately received a letter from the secretary of 
the society, by order of the whole fraternity, which acquaints me 
with theii' behaviour during the last week, I shall here make a pre- 
sent of it to the public. 
" Mr. Spectator, 

" We are glad to find, that you approve the establishment which 
we have here made for the retrieving of good manners and agree- 
able conversation, and shall use our best endeavours so to improve 
ourselves in this our summer retirement, that we may next winter 
serve as patterns to the town. But to the end that this our insti- 
tution may be no less advantageous to the public than to ourselves, 
we shall communicate to you one week of our proceedings, desiring 
you at the same time, if you see any thing faulty in them, to 
favour us with your admonitions ; for you must know. Sir, that it 
has been proposed amongst us to choose you for our visitor ; to 
which I must further add, that one of the college having declared 
last week he did not like the Spectator of the day, and not being 
able to assign any just reasons for such his dislike, he was sent to 
the infirmary, nemine contradicente. 

" On Monday the assembly was in very good humour, having 
received some recruits of French claret that morning ; when, un- 
luckily, towards the middle of the dinner, one of the company 
swore at his servant in a very rough manner, for having put too 
much water in bis wine. Upon which tb^ Yt^%\\«o^» <:K "Cfe^ ^^j, 
who is £w&ys the mouth of the compejft.^, %.1\]ot Vwsi% ^"cso^CxsiMi^ 
* SeeNoB. 4<^4a&eL\:^*d. 

VOL. Ill, ^ ^ 
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him of the impertinence of his passion, and the insult he had 
made upon the company, ordered his man to take him j&om the 
tahle, and convey him to the infirmary. There was hut one more 
sent away that day ; this was a gentleman, who is reckoned hy 
some persons one of the greatest wits, and hy others one of the 
greatest boobies about town. This you will say is a strange cha- * 
racter, but what makes it stranger yet, it is a very true one, for he 
is perpetually the reverse of liimself, being always merry or dull 
to excess. We brought him hither to divert us, which he did very 
well upon the road, having lavished away as much wit and laugh- 
ter upon the hackney-coachman as might have served him during 
his whole stay here, had it been duly managed. He had been 
lumpish for two or three days, but was so far connived at, in hopes 
of recovery, that we dispatched one of briskest fellows among the 
brotherhood into the infirmary for having told him at table he was 
not merry. But our president observing that he indulged himself 
in this long fit of stupidity, and construing it as a contempt of the 
college, ordered him to retire into the jplace prepared for such com- 
panions. He was no sooner got into it, hut his wit and mirth re- 
turned upon him in so violent a manner, that he shook the whole in- 
firmarjr with the noise of it, and had so good an efi^t upon the 
rest of the patients, that he brought them all out to dinner with 
him the next day. 

" On Tuesday we were no sooner sat down, but one of the com- 
pany complained that his head ached ; upon which another asked 
him, in an insolent manner what he did there then : this insensibly 
grew into some warm words : so that the president, in order to 
keep the i>e8W5e, gave directions to take them both from the table, 
and lodge them in the infirmary. Not long after, another of the com- 
pany telling us he knew by a pain in his shoulder, that we should 
nave some rain, the president ordered him to be removed, and 
placed as a weather-glass in the apartment above mentioned. 

" On Wednesday a gentleman having received a letter written 
in a woman's hand, and changing colour twice or thrice as he read 
it, desired leave to retire into the infirmary. The president con- 
sented, but denied him the use of pen, ink, and paper, till such 
time as he had slept upon it. One of the company being seated at 
the lower end of the table, and discovering his secret aiscontent, 
hy finding fault with every dish that was served up, and refusing 
to laugh at any thing that was said, the president told him, that 
he found he was in an uneasy seat, and desired him to accommodate 
himself better in the infirmary. After dinner, a very honest fellow 
chancing to let a pun fall from him, his neighbour cried out, *• To 
the infirmary ;"at the same time pretending to be sick at it, as 
having the same natural anlipaXYv-j \.o e^ ^ww, ^Vvvik some have to 
a oat This produced along ^e>\>«Aft. M^oxi>i>aft ^\i^<g^^<& ^x^t- 
8ter was acquitted, and bis neigliboxHt ^euX qS. 
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" On Thursday there was but one delinquent. This was a gentleman 
of strong voice, but weak understanding. He had unluckily engaged 
himself in a dispute with a man of excellent sense, but of a modest 
elocution. The man of heat replied to eYerj answer of his antago- 
nist with a louder voice than ordinary, and only raised his voice 
when he should have enforced his argument. Finding himself at 
length driven to an absurdity, he still reasoned in a more clamor- 
ous and confused manner ; and, to make the greater impression 
upon his hearers, concluded with a loud thump upon the table. 
The president immediately ordered him to be carried off, and 
dieted with water-gruel, till such time as he should be sufficiently 
weakened for conversation. 

** On Friday there passed very little remarkable, saving only that 
several petitions were read of the persons in custody, desiring to 
be released from their confinement, and vouching for one another's 
good behaviour for the future. 

" On Saturday we received many excuses from persons who had 
found themselves in an unsociable temper, and had voluntarily 
shut themselves up. The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as 
on this day, which I was at some loss to account for, till upon my 
going abroad, I observed that it was an easterly wind. The retire- 
ment of most of my friends has given me opportunity and leisure of 
writing you this letter, which I must not conclude without assuring 
you, that all the members of our college, as well those who are 
under confinement, as those who are at liberty, are your very hum- 
ble servants, though none more than, 

"Ac.'* 

ADDISON. G. 
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Si fractas illabatur orbis 
Impayidum ferient ruinse. llOJL 8 OD. ni. 7. 

Should the whole frame of nature round him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl'd, 
He, unconcem'd, would hear the mighty crack. 

And Btand secure amidst a fiilling world. akok. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest cala- 
mities and misfortimes. Ue is beset with dangers on all sH«iq.\ 
and may become unhappy by nuavbctV^«» Q«&\iaiNA«?^, ^\sv^a. \i» 
could not foresee, nor have pxeventAA. Yk«.^>Ck^ iQt<^^<fc«ii.>;iQ5Kai.. ^^^^^ 

It is our comfort, while we ai© obuo^iioxsa lo v> \si^\i:^ ^^ 
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that we are under the care of one who directs contingences, and 
has in his hands the management of everything that is capable of 
annoying or offending us ; who knows the assistance we stand in 
need of, and is always ready to bestow it on those who ask it of 
him. 

The natural homage which such a creature bears to so infinitely 
wise and good a being, is a firm reliance on him for the blessings 
and conveniences of life, and an habitual trust in him for deliver- 
ance out of all such dangers and difficulties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has not 
the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as he who 
considers himself abstractedly from this relation to the Supreme 
Being. At the s^me time that he reflects upon his own weakness 
and imperfection, he comforts himself with the contemplation of 
those divine attributes, which are employed for his safety and his 
welfare. Ho fiLds his want of foresight made up by the omni- 
science of him who is his support. He is not sensible of bis own 
want of strength, when he knows that his helper is almighty. In 
short, the person who has a firm trust on the Sdpreme Being is 
powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his happiness. 
He reaps the benefit of everyr divine attribute, and loses his own 
insufficiency in the fulness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are commanded to put 
our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and succour us ; the 
divine goodness having made such a reliance a duty, notwith- 
standing we should have been miserable had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made use of to recom 
mend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will not fail 
those who put their trust in him. 

But, without considering the supernatural blessing which accom- 
panies this duty, we may observe that it has a natural tendency to 
its own reward, or, in other words, that this firm trust and confi- 
dence in the great Disposer of all things, contributes very much to 
the getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing it manfiilly. 
A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and that he 
acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself beyond his 
abilities, and does wonders that are not to be matched by one who 
is not animated with such a confidence of success. I could pro- 
duce instances from history, of generals, who out of a belief that 
they were under the protection of some invisible assistant, did not 
only encourage their soldiers to do their utmost, but have acted 
themselves beyond what they would have done, had they not been 
inspired bj such a belief. I might in the same manner shew how 
such a trust in the assistance o5 an. KVmV^V-^ ^^vsi^xv^txaally pro- 
duces patience, hope, cVveeT£>\\Tiesa, oa^ ^ o'C^^x ^\s^^'»5as5rc«, ^\ 
mind that alleviate those ca\anML\ies ^VvOev ^^ «t^ x^^\. ^^^ \s. 
remove. 
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The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to the mind 
of man in times of poverty and affliction, but most of all in the 
hour of death. ^ When the soul is hovering in the last moments of 
its separation, when it is just entering on another state of existence, 
to converse with scenes, and objects, and companions, that are 
altogether new, — what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehensions, but the cast- . 
ing of all her cares upon him who first gave her being, who has 
conducted her through one stage of it, and will be always with her 
to guide and comfort her in her progress through eternity ? 

David has very beautifully represented this steady reliance on 
God Almighty in his twenty- third psalm, which is a kind of pasto- 
ral hymn, and filled with those allusions which are usual in that 
kind of writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, I shall present 
my reader with the following translation of it: — 

The. Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care : 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight Itiours defend. 

When "in the sultry glebe I feint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant: 
To fertile- vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'ring steps he leads ; 
"Where peaceful rivers, «oftand slow, 
Amid the Terdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With g!oomy horrors overspread. 
My stedfeat heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, Lord, art with me still; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious, lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile; 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crown' d, 
And streams i3iall murmur all around." 
aDDISON. T. 
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No. 442. MONDAY. JULY 28. 1712. 



Scribimus indoeti doetique— — Rox, 2 ip. 1. 1]7. 

Those who cannot write, and those who can. 

All rhyme, and icrawl, and scribble, to a man. MKt. 

I DO not know whether I enough explained myself to the wwld. 
when I invited all men to he assistant to me in this my work of 
speculation ;* for I have not yet acquainted my readers that, be- 
sides the letters and valuable hints I have from time to time re- 
ceived from my correspondents, I have by me several curious and 
extraordinary papers sent with a design (as no one will doubt when 
they are published) that they may be printed entire, and wi^out 
any alteration, by way of Spectator. I must acknowledge also, 
that I myself being the first projector of the paper, thought I had a 
right to make them my own, by dressing them in my own style, by 
leaving out what would not appear like mine, and by adding what- 
ever might be proper to adapt them to the character and genius of 
my paper, with whicji it was almost impossible these could exactly 
correspond, it being certain that hardly two men think alike ; ai)4, 
therefore, so many men, so many Spectators. Besides I must 
own my weakness for glory is such, that, if I consulted that only, 
I might be so far swayed by it, as almost to wish that no one 
could write a Spectator besides myself; nor can I deny but, upon 
the first perusal of those papers, I felt some secret inclinations of 
ill will towards the persons who wrote them. This was the im- 
pression I had upon the first reading them ; but upon a late re- 
view (more for the sake of entertainment than use), regarding them 
with another eye than I had done at first (for by converting them 
as well as I could to my own use, I thought I had utterly disabled 
them from ever ofiending me again as Spectators), I found myself 
moved by a passion very different from that of envy ; sensibly 
touched with pity, the softest and most generous of all passions, 
when I reflected what a cruel disappointment the neglect of those 
papers must needs have been to the writers who impatiently longed 
to see them appear in print, and who, no doubt, triumphed to 
themselves in the hopes of having a share with me in the applause 
of the public ; a pleasure so great, that none but those who have 
experienced it can have a sense of it. In this manner of viewing 
those papers, I really found 1 had not done them justice, there 
being something so extremely natural and peculiarly good in some 
of them, that I will appeal to l\\ft N^oxld whether it was possible to 
alter a word in them wilVvoul ^ovu^ \\v6ki ^ m%!D:^<»i^ VxssJw ^aasi 
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riolence ; and wbetber they can erer appeal* rightly^ and as they 
ought, but in their own native dress and colours. And thelrefore 
I think I should not only wrong them, but deprive the world of a 
considerable satisfaction, should I any longer delay the making 
them public. 

After I have published a few of these StEOTAtoas, I doubt not but 
I shall find the success of them to equal, if not surpass, thatof the best 
of my own. An author should take all methods to humble himself 
in the opinion he has of his own performances. When these papers 
appear to the world, I doubt not but they will be followed by many 
others ; and I shall not repine, though 1 myself shall have left m6 
but a very few days to appear in public; but preferring the general 
weal and advantage to any considerations of myself, I am resolved 
for the future to publish any Spectator that deserves it entirOj and 
without any alteration : assuring the world (if there can be need 
of it) that it is none of mine ; and if the authors think fit to sub- 
scribe their names, I will add them. 

I think the best way of promoting this generous and usefiil de- 
sign, will be by giving out subjects or themes of all kinds what- 
soever, on which (with a preamble of the extraordinary benefit and 
advantage that may accrue thereby to the public) I will invite all 
manner of persons, whether scholars, citizens, courtiers, gentlemen 
of the town or country, and all beaux, rakes, smarts, pnides, co- 
quettes, housewives, and all sorts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however distinguished, whether they be true wits, whole or 
halfwits, or whether arch, dry, natural, acquired, genuine, or de- 
praved wits; and persons of all sorts of tempers and complexions, 
whether the severe, the delightful, the impertinent, the a^eeable, 
the thoughtful, busy, or careless, the serene or cloudy, jovial or 
melancholy, untowardly or easy, the cold, temperate or sanguine ; 
and of what manners or dispositions soever, whether the ambitious 
or humble minded, the proud or pitiful, ingenious or base-minded, 
good or ill natured, public spirited or selfish; and under what 
fortune or circumstance soever, whether the contented or miserable, 
happy or unfortunate, high or low, rich or poor (whether so through 
want of money, or desire of more), healthy or sickly, married or 
single ; nay, whether tall or short, fat or lean; and of what trade, 
occupation, profession, station, country, faction, party, persuasion, 
quality, age, or condition soever ; who have ever made thinking a 
part of their business or diversion, and have anything worthy .to 
impart on these subjects to the world according to their several 
and respective talents or geniuses ; and as the subjects given out, 
hit their tempers, humours, or circumstances, or may be made 
profitable to the public by their particular knowledge q^^^c^^'s^nk^^rr. 
in the matter proposed, to do tYievt wVoio^X. QrCL^^vsOa^N^^^^^s^* 
to the end they may receive t\ie vaa^^x'^^^'^'b "ws^ Nsx««^<a^ 
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pleasure of seeing their essays allowed ofai^d relished by the rest 
of mankind. 

I will not prepossess the reader with too great expectation of the 
extraordinary aavantages which must redound to the public by 
these essays, when the different thoughts and observations of aU 
sorts of persons, according to their quality, age, sex, education, 
professions, humours, manners, and conditions, &c., shall be set out 
by themselves in the clearest and most genuine light, and as they 
themselves would wish to have them appear to the world. 

The thesis proposed for the present exercise of the adventurers 
to write Spectators, is money ; on which subject all persons are 
desired to send in their thoughts within ten days after the date 
hereof. 

STEELE. T. 
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Sublatam ex oculis quserimuB inyidi. H0&. 3 CD. xxnr. 32. 

Snatch'd from our sight, we eagerly pursue. 
And fondly would recall her to our yiew. 

CAMILLA* TO THE SPECTATOR. 

"Venice, July 10, N. S. 
" Mr. Spectator, 

" I take it extremely ill, that you do not reckon conspicuous 
persons of your nation are within your cognizance-, though out of 
the dominions of Great Britain. I little thought in the green 
years of my life, that I should ever call it a happiness to be out of 
near England; but as I grew to woman, I found myself less 
acceptable in proportion to the increase of my merit Their ears 
in Italy are so differentiy /ormed from the make of yours in Eng- 
land, that I never come upon the stage, but a general satisfaction 
appears in every countenance of the whole people. Wben I dwell 
upon a note, I behold all the men accompanying me with heads 
inclining and falling of their persons on one side, as dying away 
with me. The women too do justice to my merit, and no ill- 
natured worthless creature cries, *The vain thing,' when I am 
rapt up in the performance of my part, and sensibly touched with 
the effect my voice has upon all who hear me. I live here dis- 
tinguished as one whom nature has been liberal to in a graceful 

* Mrs, Tofts, who periotmed. \\ve <^^Knjc\«t ^l C>'axoSUaL m the opem to 
named. 
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person, an exalted mien, and heavenly voice. These particularities 
in this strange country, are arguments for respect aiid» generosity 
to her who is possessed of them. The Italians see a thousand 
beauties I am sensible I have no pretence to, and abundantly make 
up to me the injustice I received an my own country, af disallowing 
me what I really had. The humour of hissing, which you have 
among you, I do not know anything of; and their applauses are 
uttered in sighs, and bearing a part at'the cadencea of voice with 
the persons who are performing. I am often put in mind of those 
complaisant lines of my own jcountryman,* when he is calling all 
his faculties together to hear Arabella. 

' Let all be hush'd, each softest motion cease^ • 
Be ey'ry loud tumultuous thought at peace v . 
And ev'ry ruder gasp of breath 
Be calm, as in the arms of death : 
And thou, most ficklej most uneasy part,- 
Thou restless, wanderer,'my heart. 
Be still ; gently, ah I gently leavei^ ■ 
Thou busy, idle things to heave : - 
Stir not a pulse;- and let my blood. 
That turbulent, unruly flood, . ,- 

Be softly r staid; 
Let me be all, but my attiention, dead.* 

"The whole city of Venice is as still when I am singing as this 
polite hearer wa& to Mrs. Hunt. But when they break that sijenee, 
did you know the pleasure I am in, when every man •utters his 
applause, by calling me aloudj •* The Dear Creature ! The Angel I 
The Venus ! What attitude she moves with i^-Hush^ she sings 
again !* We have no boisterous wits who dare disturb an audience, 
and break the public peace merely to show they dare. Mr. Spec- 
tator, I write this to you thuS in haste, to tell you I am so very 
much at ease here, that I know nothing but joy ; and I will not^ 
return, but leave you in England to hiss all merit of your owni 
growth off the stage. I know, Sir^ you wwe. always my admirer, 
and therefore, I am yours^ > 

-^ ** Camilla. 

"P. S/ I am ten times better dressed than 'ever I was in 
England." 

"From my shop. under the B4)yal Exchange, July 14. 
" Mr. Spectator, 
" The project in yours of the llth instant, f of furthering the 
correspondence and knowledge of that considerable part of mankind, 
the trading world, cannot but be higjlly commendable. Good 
lectures to yoimg traders may have tery good efifecta a«L^^v'B«. ^'s^- 
duct: but beware jou propagate no iaXsftiioWoii'a Qjl\x^^<8k*A^^^«^sss^ 
♦ Congrere. \ ^^^^. ^^ 
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of your correspondents impose on tbe world by putting forth biie 
methods in a good light, and glazing them over with improper 
terms. I would have no means of profit set for copies to otben, 
but such as are laudable in themsdves. Let not noise be called 
industry, nor impudence courage. Let not good fortane be im- 
nosed on the world for good management, nor pover^ be oilled 
folly : impute not always bankruptcy to tatravagance, nor an estate 
to foresight. Niggardliness is not good husbandry nor gQneroeity 
profusion. 

*' Honestus is a well-meaning and judicious trader, bath sub- 
stantial goods, and trades with his own stock, husbands hie money 
to the best advantage, without taking all the advantages of the 
necessities of his workmen, or grinding the face of the poor. For- 
tunatus is stocked with ignorance, and consequently with self- 
opinion ; tbe quality of his goods cannot but be suitable to that of 
his j udgraent. Honestus pleases disceminff people, and keeps their 
custom by good usage ; makes modest profit by modest means to 
the decent support of his family: while Fortunatus, blustering 
always, pushes on, promising much, and performing little ; with 
obsequiousness offensive to people of sense, strikes at all, catches 
much the greater part, and raises a considerable fortune by imposition 
on others, to the discouragement and ruin of those who tracle fair, 
in the same way. 

" I give here but loose hints, and beg you to be very drcnmspect 
in the province you have now undertaken : if you perform it suc- 
cessfully, it will be a very great good : for nothing is more wanting 
than that mechanic industry were set forth with the freedom and 
greatness of mind which ought always to accompany a man of 
hberal education. 

" Your humble servant. 

"R. O." 
"July 24, 1711 
'• Mr. Spectator, 

" Notwithstanding the repeated censures that your spectatofrial 
wisdom has passed upon people more remarkable for impudence 
than wit, there are yet some remaining, who pass with the giddy 
part of mankind for sufficient sharers of the latter, who have nothing 
but the former qualification to recommend them. Another timely 
animadversion is absolutely necessary ; be pleased, therefore, once 
for all, to let these gentlemen know, that there is neither mirth 
nor good humour in hooting a young fellow out of countenance : 
nor that it will ever constitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece of 
buffoonery with a * What makes you blush ?* Pray please to in- 
form them again, that to speak what they know is shocking, 
proceeds from ill nature axicV s\4aT\\\\.^ ol\$t^vQ.\^'s^^\allY when the 
subject will not admit oi vavWe^rj, m^^W $^«a*ijx«^>^ ^""v^^x 
tension to satire but w^iat V^ m \Xievc ^^«.«^x*^ ^^«J^\^%^. ^^^^^Sl 
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be very glad too if you would take notice, that a daily repetition of 
the same overbearing insolence is yet more insupportable, and a 
confirm ation of very extraordin ary dullness. The suddenpu blication 
of this may have an effect upon a notorious offender of this kind, 
whose reformation would redound very much to the satisfaction 
and quiet of 

** Your most humble servant, 
"F.B." 

STEELE. T. 
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Parturiunt xnontea bob. ahs. poet. 139. 

The mountain labours, andls brought to bed. 

It gives me much despair in the design of reforming the world 
by my speculations, when I find there always arise, from one 
generation to another, successive cheats and bubbles, as niaturally 
as beasts of prey, and those which are to be their food. There is 
hardly a man in the world, one would think, so ignorant, as not to 
know that the ordinary quack-doctors, who publish their great 
abilities in little brown billets, distributed to all that pass by, are 
to a man impostors and murderers; yet such is the credulity of the 
vulgar, and the impudence of these professors, that the affair still 
goes on, and new promises of what was never done before, are 
made every day. What aggravates the jest is, that even this 
promise has been made as long as the memory of man can trace it 
yet nothing performed, and yet still prevails. As I was passing 
along to-day, a paper given into my hand by a fellow without a 
nose, tells us as follows what good news is come to town, to wit, 
that there is now a certain' cure for the French disease, by a gentle- 
man just come from his travels. 

** In Russel-court, over against the Cannon-ball, at the Surgeon's 
Arms, in Drury-lane, is lately come from his travels, a surgeon who 
hath practised surgery and physic both by sea and land, these 
twenty-four years. He (by the ble^ing)- cures the yeHow jaundice, 
green sickn ess, scurvy, dropsy , surfei ts, long sea-voyages, campaigns, 
and women's miscarriages, lying-in, &c., as some people that hat 
been lame these thirty years can testify ; in short, he cureth all 
diseases incident to men, wpmen, or children." 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon this havock of the 
human species, which is made by vice and ignorance, it would >afe 
a good ridiculous work to comment \xpo\i VS^^ ^<fe<3^^«^5aa\s. ^\ "l^e* 
accomplished traveller. There is somexXvm^ \mACiWW».\si(5s:^ "^^^^^5% 
among the vulgar in those who come itoxo. ^ ^«^ ^^ '^^^ ^' 
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norant people of quality, as many there are of such, doat excessively 
this way; many instances of which every man will suggest to 
himself, without my enumeration of them. The ignorants of lower 
order, who cannot, like the upper ones, he profuse of their money 
to those recommended by coming from a distance, are no less com- 
plaisant than the others, for they venture their lives from the same 
admiration. .- 

" Tha doctor is lately oome from his travels," and has " practised 
both by sea and land, ' and therefore cures " the green-sickness, 
lon^ sea-voyages, campaigns,^ and lyings-in." Both by sea and 
land ! — I will not answer for the distempers called sea-voyages and 
campaigns; ;h«t J dar^ say. those of greensickness and lying-in 
might be as well taken care of if the doctor stayed ashore. But 
the art of managing mankind is only to make them stare a little, to 
keep up their astonishment, to let nothing be familiar to them, 
but ever to have something in your sleieve, in which they must 
think you are deeper than they are. There is an ingenious fellow, 
a barber, of my acquaintencey who, beside his broken fiddle and a 
dried sea-monster, has a twine-«cord,» strained with two nails, at 
each end, over his wmdow, and the words " rainy, dry, wet," and 
so forth, written to denote the weather,«according to the rising or 
falling of the cord. We very great scholars are not apt to wonder 
at this : but^I observed* very honest fellow^ a chance customer, 
yfho sat in the chair before me to be shaved, fix his eyes upon this 
miraculous perfoiTuanee during the operation upon his chin and 
face. When those and his head also were cleared of all encum- 
brances and excrescences, he looked at the fish, then at the fiddle, 
still grubbing in his pockets, and casting his eyes again at the 
twine and the words writ ou each side ; then altered his mind as to 
farthings, and gave my friend- a silver sixpence. The business, as 
I said, is to keep up the amazement; and, if my fiiend had only 
the skeleton and kit, he must have been contented with a less 
payment. But the doctor we were talking of, adds to his long voyages, 
the testimony of some people " that has been thirty years lame." 
When I received 'my paper, a sagacious fellow took one at the same 
time, and read till he come to the thirty years* confinement of his 
friends, and went>ofi*very well convinced of the doctor's suflBciency. 
You have many <rf those prodigious persons, who have^ had some 
extraordinary accident at their birth, or a great disaster in some 
part of their lives. Anything, however foreign from the business 
the people want of you, 'will convince them of your ability in that 
you profess. There is a doctor in -Mouse-alley, near Wapping, who 
sets up for curing cataracts upon the credit of having, as his Bill 
sets forth, lost an eye in the emperor's service-; His patients come 
in upon this, andhe shews the muster-roll< which confirms that he 
was an his imperial majesty's troops ; and he puts out their eyes 
with great success. Who 4vould belie vo that man should be a 
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doctor for the cure of biirsten children, by declaring that his father 
and grandfather were both bursten ? But Charles Ingoltson, next 
door to the Harp, in Barbican, has made a pretty penny by that 
asseveration. The generality go, upon their first conception, and 
think no further ; all the rest is granted. They take it, that there 
is something uncommon in you and give you credit for the rest. 
You may be sure it is upon that I go, when sometimes, let it be to 
the purpose or not, I keep a Latin sentence in my front : and I 
was not a little pleased, when I observed one -of my readers say, 
casting his eye upon my twentieth paper,** More Latin still? What 
a prodigious scholar is this man !" But as I have here taken 
much liberty with this learned doctor, I must make up all I have 
said by repeating what he seems to be in earnest in, and honestly 
promises to those who will not receive him as a great man; to wit, 
that "from eight to twelve, and from two until six, he attends for 
the good of the public to bleed for three-pence." 

STEELE. T. 
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Tanti non es, ais. Sapis, Luperce. / mart. 1. EPia. 118. 

You say, Lupercas, what I write 

I'n't worth so much : you're in the right. 

This is the day on which many eminent authors will probably 
publish their last words. I am afraid that few of our weekly his- 
torians, who are men that above all others delight in war, will be 
able to subsist under the weight of a stamp,* and an approaching 
peace. A sheet of blank paper that must have this new imprimatur 
clapped upon it, before it is qualified to communicate anything to 
the public, will make its way in the world but very heavily. In 
short, the necessity of carrying a stamp, and the improbability of 
notifying a bloody battle, wilJ, I am afraid, both concur to the 
sinking of those thin folios, which have every other day retailed 
to us the histoiy of Europe for several vears last past. A face- 
tious friend of mine, who loves a pun, caUs. this present mortality 
among authors, " The fail of the leaf." 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there was published a 

* The stamp-duty here alluded to took place on the let of August 1712; 
and every single half-sheet paid a half-penny to the queen. — " The Observator 
is&llen; the Medleys are jumbled together with the Flying- Post; the Ex- 
aminer is deadly sick ; the Sfbotator keeps up, and doubles its price. I 
know not how long it will hold. Have you seen the red stamp the papers aie 
marked with ? Methinks the stamping it is wortH a half-peony." Swift's 
Works, vol XV. p. 819, 8vo. edit. 1801. 
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sheet of very good sayings, inscribed, "The last words of Mr. 
Baxter." The title sold so great a number of these papers, that 
about a week after there came out a second sheet, inscribed, 
** More last words of Mr. Baxter." In the same manner I have 
reason to think, that several ingenious writers, who have taken 
tbeir leave of the public, in farewell papers, will not give over so, 
but intend to appear again, though perhaps ui^der another form, 
and with a different title. Be that as it will, it is my business, in 
this place, to give an account of my own intentions, and to ac- 
quaint my reader with the motives by which I act, in this great 
crisis of the republic of letters. 

I have been long debating in my own heart, whether I should 
throw up my pen, as an author that is cashiered by the act of par- 
liament which is to operate within these four and twenty hours, or 
whether I should still persist in laying my speculations, from day 
to day, before the pubfic. The argument which prevails with me 
moat on the first side of the question is, that I am informed by my 
bookseller he must raise the price of every single paper to two- 

rmce, or that he shall not be able to pay the duty of it Now as 
am very desirous my readers should have their learning as cheap 
as possible, it is with ^reat difficulty that I comply with him in 
this particular. 

However, upon laying mv reasons together in the balance, I 
find that those which plead for the continuance of this work, have 
much the greater weight. For, in the first place, in recompense 
for the expense to which this will put my readers, it is to be hoped 
they may receive from every paper so much instruction as will be 
a very good equivalent. And, in order to this, I would not advise 
any one to take it in, who, after the perusal of it, does not find 
himself two-pence the wiser or the better man for it ; or who, upon 
examination, does not believe that he has had two penny-worth of 
mirth or instruction for his money. 

But I must confess there is another motive which prevails with 
me more than the former. I consider that the tax on paper was 
given for the support of the government ; and, as I have enemies 
who are apt to pervert everything I do or say, I fear they would 
ascribe the laying down my paper, on such an occasion, to a spirit 
of malcontentedness, which I am resolved none shall ever justly 
upbraid me with. No, I shall glory in contributing my utmost to 
the public weal ; and, if mv country receives five or six pounds a 
day by my labours, I shall be very well pleased to find myself so 
useful a member. It is a received maxim, that no honest man 
should enrich himself by methods that are prejudicial to the com- 
munity in which he lives; and by the same rule I think we may 
pronounce the person to deserve very well of his countrymen, 
whose laboui's bring more into the public coffers than into his own 
pocket 
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Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I must explain my- 
self so far as to acquaint my reader, that I mean only the insig- 
nificant party zealots on both sides: men of such poor narrow- 
souls, that they are not capable of thinking on anything but with 
an eye to whig or tory. During the course of this paper, I have 
been accused by these despicable wretches of trimming, time- 
serving, personal reflection, secret satire, and the like. Now, 
though in these my compositions it is visible to any reader of 
common sense that I consider nothing but my subject, which is 
always of an indifferent nature ; how is it possible for me to write 
80 clear of party, as not to lie open to the censures of those who 
will be applying every sentence, and finding out persons and 
things in it, which it has no regard to? 

Several paltry scribblers and declaimers have done me the 
honour to be dull upon me in reflections of this nature; but, not- 
withstanding my name has been sometimes traduced by this con- 
temptible tribe of men, I have hitherto avoided all animadversions 
•upon them. The truth of it is, I am afiraid of making them appear 
considerable by taking notice of them, for they are like those im- 
perceptible insects which are discovered by the microscope, and 
cannot be made the subject of observation without being mag- 
nified. 

Having mentioned those few who have shown themselves the 
enemies of this paper, I should be very ungrateful to the public 
did I not at the same time testify my gratitude to those who are 
its Mends, in which number I may reckon many of the most dis- 
tinguished persons of all conditions, parties, and professions, in 
the isle of Great Britain. 1 am not so vain as to think this ap- 

?robation is so much due to the performance as to the design, 
^here is, and ever will be justice enough in the world, to afford 
patronage and pioteotion for those who endeavour to advance 
truth and virtue, without regard to the passions and prejudices of 
any paiticular cause or faction. If I have any other merit in me, 
it IS that I have new-pointed all the batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted against persons who have appearecl 
serious rather than absurd : or at best, have aimed rather at what 
is unfashionable than what is vicious. For my own part, I have 
endeavoured to make nothing ridiculous that is not in some mear 
sure criminaL I have set up the immoral man as the object of 
derision. In short, if I have not formed a new weapon against 
vice and irreligion, I have at least shown how that weapon may 
be put to a right use which has ao often fought the battles of im- 
piety and profaneness. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Quid deceat, quid non ; quo virtus^ quo ferat error. 

HOB. AB8. POST. 308. 

What fit^ whaX not ; what excellent^ or ill. 

BOSOOXXON. 

Since two or three writers of comedy, who are now living, have 
taken their farewell of the stage, those who succeed thorn, finding 
themselves incapable of rising up to their wit, humour, and good 
sense, have only imitated them in some of those loose unguarded 
strokes, in which they complied with the corrupt taste of the more 
vicious part of their audience. When persons of a low genius 
attempt this kind of writing, they know no difference between 
being merry and being lewd. It is with an eye to some of these 
degenerate compositions that I have written the following dis 
course. 

Were our English stage but half so virtuous as that of the 
Greeks or Romans, we should quickly see the influence of it in the 
behaviour of. all the politer part of mankind. It would not be 
fashionable to ridicule religion, or its professors; the man of 
pleasure would not be the complete gentleman; vanity would be 
out of countenance; and every quality which is ornamental to 
human nature, would meet with that esteem which is due to it. 

If the English stage were under the same regulations the 
Athenian was formerly, it would have had the same effect that 
had, in recommending the religion, the government, and public 
worship of its country. Were our plays subject to proper inspec- 
tions and limitations, we might not only pass away several of our 
vacant hours in the highest entertainments, but should always rise 
from them wiser and better than we sat down to them. 

It is one of the most unaccountable things in our age, that the 
lewdness of our theatre should tie so much complained of, so well 
exposed, and so little redressed It is to be hope(i that some time 
or other we may be at leisure to restrain (he licentiousness of the 
theatre, and make it contribute its assistance to the advancement 
of morality, and to the reformation of the age. As matters stand at 
present, multitudes are shut out noai this noble diversion, by 
reason of those abuses and corruptions that accompany it A 
father is often afraid that his daughter should be ruined by those 
entertainments, which were invented for the accomplishment and 
refinement of human nature. The Athenian and Roman plays 
were written with such a rejl^-d to morality, that Socrates used tc 
frequent the one, and Cicero the other. 
It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into the Roman 
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theatre, when the Floralia were to be represented ; and as in that 
performance, which was a kind of religious ceremony, there were 
several indecent parts to be acted, the people refused to see them 
whilst Cato was present. Martial, on this hint, made the follow- 
ing epigram, which we must suppose was applied to some grave 
friend of his, that had been accidentally present at some such en- 
tertainment. — 

" Nosses jocosae dulce cum sacrum Florae^ 

Festosque lusus, et licentiam vulgi, 
'^^ur in theatram, Cato severe, venisti ? 

An ideo tantum veneras, ut exiresV hpiq. I. 1. 

" Why dost thou come, great censor of thy age, 
To see the loose diversions of the stage '^ 
With awful countenance and brow severe, 
What, in the name of goodness, dost thou here 1 
See the mix'd crowd ! how giddy, lewd, and vain ! 
Didst thou come in, but to go out again]" 

An accident of this nature might happen once in an age among 
the Greeks or Romans ; but they were too wise and good to let the 
constant nightly entertainment be of such a nature, that people of 
the most sense and virtue could not be at it. Whatever vices are 
represented upon the stage, they ought to be so marked and 
branded by the poet, as not to appear either laudable or amiable 
in the person who is tainted with them. But if we look into the 
English comedies above mentioned, we would think they were 
formed upon a quite contrary maxim, and that this rule, though it 
held good upon the heathen stage, was not to be regarded in 
Christian theatres. There is another rule likewise, which was 
observed by authors of antiquity, and which these modem genuises 
have no regard to, and that was, never to choose an improper sub- 
ject for ridicule. Now a subject is improper for ridicule, if it is apt 
to stir up horror and commiseration rather than laughter. For 
this reason, we do not find any cAmedy, in so polite an author as 
Terence, raised upon the violations of the marriage bed. The 
falsehood of the wife or husband has given occasion to noble tra- 
gedies ; but a Scipio and Lelius would have looked upon incest or 
murder to have been as improper subjects for comedy. On the con- 
trary, cuekoldom is the basis of most of our modem plays. If an 
alderman appears upon the stage, you may be sure it is in order 
to be cuckolded. An husband that is a little grave or elderly, 
generally meets with the same fate. Knights and baronets, counu^y 
squires, and justices of the quorum, gome up to town for no other 
purpose. I have seen poor Doggef'jK^uckolded in all these GAp^^ 
cities. In short, our English writers ai^ as frequently severe upon 
this innocent imbappy creature, oommoilly known by the nattie of 

VOL. ni. -si"^ 
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a cuckold, as the ancient comic writers were upon an eating pa- 
rasite, or a vain-glorious soldier. 

At the same time the poet so contrives matters, that the two 
criminals are the favourites of the audience. We sit still, and wish 
well to them through the whole play, are pleased when they meet 
with proper opportunities, and out of humour when they are dis- 
appomted. The truth of it is, the accomplished gentleman upon 
the English stage is the person that is familiar with other men's 
wives, and indifferent to his own ; as the fine woman is generally 
a composition of sprightliness and falsehood. I do not know 
whether it proceeds from barrenness of invention, depravation of 
manners, or ignorance of mankind, but I have often wondered 
that our ordinary poets cannot frame to themselves the idea of a 
fine man who is not a whore-master, or of a fine woman that is 
not a jilt. 

I have sometimes thought of compiling a system of ethics out of 
the writings of those corrupt poets under the title of Stage Mora- 
lity. But I have been diverted from this thought by a project 
which has been CKecuted by an ingenious gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance. He has composed, it seems, the history of a young 
fellow who has taken all his notions of the world from the stage, 
and who has directed himself in every circumstance of his life and 
conversation, by the maxims and examples of the fine gentleman 
in English comedies. If I can prevail upon him to give me a 
copy of this new-fashioned novel, I will bestow on it a place in my 
works, and question not but it may have as good an efiect upon 
the drama as Don Quixote had upon romance. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Tavrriv avdpujroiai TcKevraxrav (puaiv civcu. 

Long exercise, my friend, inures the mind ; 
And what we once dislik'd, we pleasing find. 

There is not a common saying which has a better turn of sense 
in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that 
" custom is a second nature." It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities altogether 
different from those he was bom with. Dr. Plot, in his history of 
Staffordshire, tells us of an idiot that chancing to live within the 
sound of a clock, and always amusing himself with counting the 
hour of the day whenever the clock struck, the clock being spoiled 
by accident, the idiot continued to strike and count the hour 
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without the help of it, in the same manner as he had done when 
it was entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this story, 
it is very certain that custom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the same time that it has a very extraordinary influence 
upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very remarkable effect which 
custom has upon human nature, and which, if rightly observed, 
may lead us into very useful rules of life. What I shall here take 
notice of in custom, is its wonderful eflBcacy in making everything 
pleasant to us. A person who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts 
so strong an inclination towards it, gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired or 
busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conversant in 
the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relishing 
that to which he has been for some time disused. Nay, a man 
may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is unable to pass away 
his time without it ; not to mention how our delight in any par- 
ticular study, art, or science, rises and improves, in proportion to 
the application which we bestow upon it. Thus what was at 
first an exercise, becomes at length an entertainment. Our em- 
ployments are changed into our diversions. The mind grows fond 
of those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn with reluctancy 
from those paths in which she has been used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indifferent to us, but even 
such as are painful, will by custom and practice become pleasant. 
Sir Francis Bacon observes, in his " Natural Philosophy," that our 
taste is never pleased better than with those things which at first 
created a disgust in it. He gives particular instances of claret, 
coffee, and other liquors, which the palate seldom approves upon 
the first taste; but when it has once got a relish of them, generally 
retains it for life. The mind is constituted after the same manner, 
and after having habituated herself to any particular exercise or 
employment, not only loses her first aversion towards it, but con- 
ceives a certain fondness and affection for it. I have heard one of 
the greatest geniuses this age has produced,* who had been trained 
up in all the polite studies of antiquity, assure me, upon his being 
onliged to search into several rolls and records, that notwithstand- 
ing such an employment was at first very dry and irksome to him, 
he at last took an incredible pleasure in it, and preferred it even 
to the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will observe, that I 
have not here considered custom as it makes things easy, but as it 
renders them delightful ; and though others have often made the 
same reflections, it is possible they may not have drawn those uses 
from it with which I intend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 
If we consider attentively this property of human nature, it may 
* Dr. Atterbury. 

-a ^ *JL 
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instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, I would 
hare no man discouraged with that kind of life or series of action, 
in which the choice of others, or his own necessities, may have en- 
gaged him. It may perhaps he very disagreeable to him at first; 
but use and application will certainly render it not only less pain- 
ful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one that ad- 
mirable precept which Pythagoras is said to have given to his 
disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn from the 
observation I have enlarged upon, *' Optimum vita genus eUgito, 
nam consuetudo f octet jucundissimum f* " Pitch upon that course of 
life which is the most excellent, and custom will render it the most 
delightful." Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are incKCusable if they do not pursue that 
which their judgment tells them is the most laudable. The voice 
of reason is more to be regarded than the bent of any present in- 
clination, since by the ride above mentioned, inclination will at 
length come over to reason, though we can never force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach the most sensual 
and irreligious man to overlook those hardships and difficulties 
which are apt to discourage him from the prosecution of a virtuous 
life. " The gods," said Hesiod, "have placed labour before virtue;* 
the way to her is at first rough and difficult, but grows more smooth 
and easy the farther you advance in it." The man who proceeds 
in it with steadiness and resolution, will in a little time find that 
" her ways are ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are 
peace." 

To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, that the 
practice of religion will not only be attended with that pleasure 
which naturally accompanies those actions to which we are habit- 
uated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart that rise from 
the consciousness of such a pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting 
up to the dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an happy 
immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation which 
we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, when 
we are once settled in a regular course of life, how we too fre- 
quently indulge ourselves in any the most innocent diversions 
and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly fall off from 
the relish of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that plea- 
siwe which it takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of a 
much more inferior and unprofitable nature. 

The last use which I shall make of this remarkable property in 
human nature, of being delighted with those actions to which it is 
accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary it is for us to 
* Triv 8' aperriv ifyoara &€oi TpovapoiOriv riOriKouf, 
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gain habits of virtue ih this life, if we would enjoy the pleasures of 
the next. The state of bliss we eall Heaven will not be capable of 
affecting those minds which are not thus qualified for it ; we must, 
in this world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, if we would be able 
to taste that knowledge and perfection which are to make us happy 
in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures, which 
are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, must be 
planted in her during this her present state of probation. In 
short. Heaven is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as 
the natural effbct of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have 
contracted in the body habits of lust and sensuality, malice and 
revenge, an aversion to everything that is good, just, or laudable, 
are naturally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery. Their 
torments have already taken root in them ; they cannot be happy 
when divested of the body, unless we may suppose that Providence 
will in a manner create them anew, and work 6. miracle in the rec- 
tification of their faculties. They may, indeed, taste a kind of 
malignant pleasure in those actions to which they are accustomed, 
whilst in this life ; but when they are removed from all those ob- 
jects which are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become 
their own tormentors, and cherish in themselves those painful 
habits of mind which are called in Scripture phrase, " the worm 
which never dies.** This notion of heaven and hell is so very con- 
formable to the light of nature, that it was discovered by several 
of the most exalted heathens. It has been finely improved by many 
eminent divines of the last age, as in particular by Archbishop Tillot- 
son and Dr. Sherlock : but there is none who has raised such noble 
speculations upon it as Dr. Scott, in the first book of his ** Christian 
Life," which is one of the finest and most rational schemes of 
divinity that is written in our tongue, or in any other. That ex- 
cellent author has shown how every particular custom and habit 
of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the heaven, or a state of 
happiness, in him who shall hereafter practise it : as, on the con- 
trary, how every custom or habit of vice will be the natural hell of 
him in whom it subsists. 

ADDISON. 0. 
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Fsedius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis. jmr. SAT. ii. 82. 

In time to greater baseness you'll proceed. 

The first steps towards ill are very carefully to be avoided, for 
men insensibly go on when they are once entered, and do notkfi^^ 
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up a lively abhorrence of the least unworthiness. There is a cer- 
tain frivolous falsehood that people indulge themselves in which 
ought to be had in greater detestation than it commonly meets 
with. What I mean is, a neglect of promises made on small and 
indifferent occasions, such as parlies of pleasure, entertainments, 
and sometimes meetings out of curiosity, in men of like faculties, 
to be in each other's company. There are many causes to which 
one may assign this light infidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the 
hour he has appointed to come to a friend's to dinner ; but he is 
an insignificant fellow who does it out of vanity. He could never, 
he knows, make any figure in company, but by giving a little dis- 
turbance at his entry, and therefore takes care to drop in when he 
thinks you are just seated. He takes his place after having dis- 
composed everybody, and desires there may be no ceremony; then 
does he begin to call himself the saddest fellow, in disappointing 
so many places as he was invited to elsewhere. It is the fop's 
vjuiity to name houses of better cheer, and to acquaint you that 
he chose yours out of ten dinners which he was obliged to be at 
that day. The last time I had the fortune to eat with him, he was 
imagining how very fat he should have been had he eaten all he 
had ever been invited to. But it is impertinent to dwell upon the 
manners of such a wretch as obliges all whom he disappoints, 
though his circumstances constrain them to be civil to him. But 
there are those that every one would be glad to see, who fall into 
the same detestable habit. It is a merciless thing that any one 
can be at ease, and suppose a set of people who have a kindness 
for him, at that moment waiting out of respect to him, and refusing 
to taste their food or conversation with the utmost impatience. 
One of these promisers sometimes shall make his excuses for not 
coming at all, so late that half the company hasre only to lament, 
that they have neglected matters of moment to meet him whom 
they find a trifler. They immediately repent of the value they had 
for him ; and such treatment repeated, makes company never de- 
pend upon his promises any more ; so that he often comes at the 
middle of a meal, where he is secretly slighted by the persons with 
whom he eats, and cursed by the servants, whose dinner is delayed 
by his prolonging their master s entertainment. It is wonderful 
that men guilty this wagr could never have observed, that the 
whiling time, and gathering together, and waiting a little before 
dinner, is the most awkwardly passed away of any part in the four- 
and- twenty hours. If they did think at all, they would reflect 
upon their guilt, in lengthening such a suspension of agreeable 
life. The constant offending this way, has in a degree an effect 
upon the honesty of his mind who is guilty of it, as common swearing 
is a kind of habitual perjury. It makes the soul inattentive to 
what an oath is, even while it utters it at the lips. Phocion be- 
hoJding a wordy orator, while he was making a magnificent speech 
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to the people, full of vain promises : " Methinks," said he, ** I am 
now fixing my eyes upon a cypress-tree ; it has all the pomp and 
beauty imaginable in its branches, leaves, and height, but, alas ! 
it bears no fruit." 

Though the expectation which is raised by impertinent promises 
is thus barren, their confidence, even after milures, is so great, that 
they subsist by still promising on. I have heretofore discoursed of 
the insignificant liar, the boaster, and the castle-builder,*' and 
treated them as no ill-designing men (though they are to be 
placed among the frivolous false ones), but persons who fall into 
that way purely to recommend themselves by their vivacities ; but 
indeed I cannot let heedless promisers, though in the most minute 
circumstances, pass with so slight a censure. If a man should take 
a resolution to pay only sums above an hundred pounds, and yet 
contract with different people debts of five and ten, how long can 
we suppose he will keep his credit ? This man will as long support 
his good name in business, as he will in conversation, who without 
difficulty makes assignations which he is indifferent whether he 
keeps or not. 

I am the more severe upon this vice, because I have been so un- 
fortunate as to be a very great criminal myself. Sir Andrew 
Freeport, and all my other friends, who are scrupulous to promises 
of the meanest consideration imaginable, from an habit of virtue 
that way, have often upbraided me with it. I take shame upon 
myself for this crime, and more particularly for the greatest I ever 
committed of the sort, that when as agreeable a company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies as ever were got together, and I forsooth, Mr. 
Spectator, to be of the party with women of merit, like a booby 
as I was, mistook the time of meeting, and came the night follow- 
ing. I wish every fool, who is negligent in this kind, may have as 
great a loss as I had in this; for the same company will never meet 
more, but are dispersed into various parts of the world, and I am 
left under the compunction that I deserve, in so many different 
places to be called a trifler. 

This fault is sometimes to be accounted for, when desirable 
people are fearful of appearing precise and reserved by denials ; 
but they will find the apprehension of that imputation will betray 
them into a childish impotence of mind, and make them promise 
all who are so kind as to ask it of them. This leads such soft crea- 
tures into the misfortune of seeming to return overtures of good 
will with ingratitude. The first steps in the breach of a man's in- 
tegrity are much more important than men are aware of. The 
man who scruples not breaking his word in little things, would not 
suffer in his own conscience so great pain for failures of conse- 
quence, as he who thinks every little offence against truth and 
justice a disparagement. We should not make anything we oiu*- 
* See Nos. 136 and 167. 
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selves disapprove babltual to us, if we would be sure of our intfi- 
grity. 

I remember a falsehood of the trivial sort, though uot n 
relation to assignations, that exposed a man to a very uneasy 
adventure. Will Trap and Jack Stint were chamber-fellows in 
the Inner Temple about twenty five years ago. They one night 
sat in the pit together at a comedy, where they both observed and 
likgd the same young woman in tbe boxes. Their kindness for her 
entered both hearts deeper than they imagined. Stint had a good 
faculty in writing letters of love, and made his address privately 
that way; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary course, by 
money and her waiting-maid. The lady gave them both encou- 
ragement, receiving Trap into the utmost favour, answering 
at the same time Stint's letters, and giving him appointments at 
third places. Trap began to suspect the epistolary coiTespondence 
of his friend, and discovered also that Stint opened all his letters 
which came to their common lodgings, in order to form his own 
assignations. After much anxiety and restlessness, Trap came to a 
resolution, which he thought would break off their commerce with 
one another without any hazardous explanation. He therefore 
writ a letter in a feigned hand to Mr. Trap, at his chambers in the 
Temple. Sdut, according to custom, seized and opened it, and 
was not a little surprised to find the inside directed to himself, 
when, with great perturbation of spirit, he read as follows : — 

" Mr. Stint, 

"You have gained a slight satisfaction at the expense of doing 
a heinous crime. At the price of a faithful friend, you have ob- 
tained an inconstant mistress. I rejoice in this expedient I have 
thought of to break my mind to you, and tell you, you are a base 
fellow, by a means which does not expose you to the affront except 
you deserve it. I know. Sir, as criminal as you are, you have still 
shame enough to avenge yourself against the hardiness of any one 
that should publicly tell you of it. I therefore, who have received 
so many secret hurts from you, shall take satisfaction with safety 
to myself. I call you base, and you must bear it, or acknowledge 
it; I triumph over you, that you cannot come at me; nor do I 
think it dishonourable to come in armour to assault him, who was 
in ambuscade when he wounded me. 

" What need more be said to convince you of being guilty of the 
basest practice imaginable, than that it is such as has made you 
liable to be treated after this manner, while you yourself cannot in 
your own conscience but allow the justice of the upbraidings of 

" Your injured friend, 

" Ralph Trap." 

STEELE. T. 
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*— -< Tibi Bcriptus, matrona liMlns. mabt. hi. SPia. 68. 
A book, the chastest matron may pomse. 

When I reflect upon my labours for the public, I cannot but 
observe, that pait of the species, of which I profess myself a friend 
and guardian, is sometimes treated with severity ; that is, there are 
in my writings many descriptions given of ill persons, and not any 
direct encomium made of those who are good. When I was con- 
vinced of this error, I could not but immediately call to mind 
several of the fair sex of my acquaintance, whose characters deserve 
to be transmitted to posterity m writings which will long outlive 
mine. But I do not think that a reason why I should not give 
them their place in my diurnal as long as it will last. For the 
service therefore of my female readers, 1 shall single out somecha 
racters of maids, wives, and widows, which deserve the imitation of 
the sex. She who. shall lead this small illustrious number of 
heroines shall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of her character, it is 
necessary to preface, that she is the only childof adecrepid father, 
whose life is bound up in hers. This gentleman has used Fidelia 
&om. her cradle with all the tenderness imaginable, and has viewed 
her growing perfections with the partiality of a parent, that soon 
thought her aecomplished above the children of all other men, but 
never thought she was come to the utmost improvement of which 
she herself was capable. This fondness has had very bappy 
efiects upon his own happiness; for she reads, she dances, she 
sings, uses her spinet and lute to the utmost perfection : and the 
lady's use of all these excellencies is, to divert the old man in his 
easy chair, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical distemper. 
Fidelia is now in the twenty-third year of her age ; but the appli- 
cation of many lovers, her vigorous time of life, her quick sense of 
all that is truly gallant and elegant in the enjoyment of a plentiful 
fortune, are not able to draw her from the side of her good old 
father. Certain it is that there is no kind of afiection so pure and 
angelio as tl>at of a father to a, daughter. He beholds her both 
with, and without, regard to her sex. In love to our wives there is 
desire, to our sons there is ambition ; but in that to our daughters, 
there is something which there are no words to express. Her life 
is designed wholly domestic, and she is so ready a friend and com- 
panion, that everything that passes about a man, is accompanied 
with the idea of her presence. Her sex also is naturally so much 
exposed to hazard, both as to fortune and innocence, that there is 
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perhaps a new cause of fondness arising from that consideration 
also. None hut fathers can have a true sense of these sort of 
pleasures and sensations ; hut my familiarity with the father of 
ridelia, makes me let drop the words which I have heard him speak, 
and observe upon his tenderness towards her. 

Fidelia on her part, as I was going to say, as accomplished as 
she is, with all her beauty, wit, air, and mien, employs her whole 
time in care and attendance upon her father. How have I been 
charmed to see one of the most beauteous women the age has pro- 
duced, on her knees helping on an old man's slipper! Her filial 
regard to him is what she makes her diversion, her business, and 
her glory. When she was asked by a friend of her deceased 
mother to admit of the courtship of her son, she answered, that 
she had a great respect and gratitude to her, for the overture in 
behalf of one so dear to her, hut that during her father's life she 
would admit into her heart no value for anything that should inter- 
fere with her endeavour to make his remains of life as happy and 
easy as could be expected in his circumstances. The lady ad- 
monished her of the prime of life with a smile; which Fidelia 
answered with a frankness that always attends unfeigned virtue. — 
" It is true, madam, there is to he sure very great satisfiujtions to he 
expected in the commerce of a man of honour, whomone tenderly 
loves ; but I find so nmch satisfaction in the reflection, how much 
I mitigate a good man's pains, whose welfare depends upon my 
assiduity about him, that I willingly exclude the loose gratifications 
of passion for the solid reflections of duty. I know not whether 
any man's wife would be allowed, and (what I still more fear) I 
know not whether I, a wife, should be willing to be as officious as 
I am . at present about my parent." The happy father has her 
declaration that she will not marry during his life, and the pleasure 
of seeing that resolution not uneasy to her. Were one to paint 
filial aflection in its utmost beauty, he could not have a more lively 
idea of it than in beht)lding Fidelia serving her father at his hours 
of rising, meals, and rest. 

When the general crowd of female yoiith are consulting their 
glasses, preparing for balls, assemblies, or plays; for a young lady, 
who could be regarded among the foremost in those places, either 
for her person, wit, fortune, or conversation, and yet contemn all 
these entertainments, to sweeten the heavy hours of a decrepid 
parent, is a resignation truly heroic. Fidelia performs the duty of 
a nurse with all the beauty of a bride ; nor does she neglect her 
person, because of her attendance on him, when he is too ill to re- 
ceive company to whom she may make an appearance. 

Fidelia who gives him up her youth, does not think it any great 
sacrifice to add to it the spoiling of her dress. Her care and ex- 
actness in her habit, convince her father of the alacrity of her 
mind ; and she has of all women the best foundation for afiecting 
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the praise of a seeming negligence. "What adds to th« entertain- 
meat of the good old man is, that Fidelia, where merit and fortune 
cannot be overlooked by epistolary lovers, reads over the accounts 
of her conquests, plays on her spinet the gayest airs, (and while 
she is doing so you would think her formed only for gallantry), to 
intimate to him the pleasures she despises for his sake. 

Those who think themselves the pattern of good breeding and 
gallantry, would be astonished to hear that in those intervals when 
the old gentleman is at ease and can bear company, there are at 
his house, in the most regular order, assemblies of people of the 
highest merit ; where there is conversation without mention of the 
faults of the absent, benevolence between men and women without 
passion, and the highest subjects of morality treated of as natural 
and accidental discourse ; all which is owing to the genius of Fi- 
delia, who at once makes her father's way to another world easy, 
and herself capable of being an honour to his name in this. 

" Mr Spectator, 

" I WAS the other day at the Bear-Garden in hopes to have seen 
your short face ;* but not being so fortunate, I must tell ypu, by 
way of letter, that there is a mystery among the gladiators which 
has escaped your spectatorial penetration. For, being in a box at 
an alehouse near that renowned seat of honour above mentioned, 
I overheard two masters of the science agreeing to quarrel on the 
next opportunity. This was to happen in a company of a set of 
the fraternity of basket-hilts, who were to meet that evening. When 
this was settled, one asked the other, *^ Will you give cuts or receive ? 
The other answered, * Eeceive.* It was replied, * Are you a passion- 
ate man?' — ' No, provided you cut no more nor no deeper than we 
agree.* I thought it my duty to acquaint you with this, that the 
people may not pay their money for fighting, and be cheated. 

• " Your humble servant, 
" Scabbard Eusty.'* 

STEELE. T. 
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-Quaerenda.pecania primum 



Yirtus post nummos. hor. 1 sp. i. 53. 



Get money, money- still; 

And then let virtue follow, if ska will. pope. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
"All men, through different paths, make at the same common 
thing, money ; f and it is to her we owe the politician, the mer- 
• See No. 436. f See No. 442. 
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chant, and the lawyer ; nay, to he free with you, I helieve to that 
also we are heholden for our Spectator. I am apt to think, that 
could we look into our own hearts, we should see money engraven 
in more lively and moving characters than self-preservation ; for 
who can reflect upon the merchant hoisting sail in a doubtful 
pursuit of her, and all mankind sacrificing their quiet to her, but 
must percwve that the characters of self-preservation (which were 
doubtless originally the brightest) are sullied, if not wholly defaced; 
and that those of money (which at first was only valuable as a 
mean to security) are of late so brightened, that the characters of 
self-preservation, like a less light set by a greater, are become 
almost imperceptible? Thus has money got the upper hand of 
what all mankind formerly thought most dear, viz. security : and 
I wish I could say she had here put a stop to her victories ; but, 
alas ! common honesty fell a sacrifice to her. This is the way 
scholastic men talk of the greatest good in the world : but I, a 
tradesman, shall give you another account of this matter in the 
plain nan'ative of my own life. I think it proper, in the first 
place, to acquaint my readers that, since my setting out in the 
world,^which was in the year 1660, 1 never wanted money ; having 
begun with an indifferent good stock in the tobacco-trade, to 
which I was bred ; and by the continual successes it has pleased 
Providence to bless my endeavours with, I am at last arrived at 
what they call a plumb.* To uphold my discourse in the manner 
of vour wits or philosophers, by speaking fine things, or drawing 
inferences, as they pretend, from the nature of the subject, I 
account it vain ; liaving never found anything in the writings of 
such men, that did not savour more of the invention of the brain, 
or what is styled speculation, than of sound judgment or profitable 
observation. I will readily grant indeed, that there is what the 
wits call natural in their talk; which is the utmost those curious 
authors can assume to themselves, and is indeed all they endea- 
vour at, for they are but lamentable teachers. And what, I pray, 
is natural? Ihjit which is pleasing and easy! And what are 
pleasing and easy ? Forsooth, a new thought or conceit dressed 
up in smooth quaint language, to make you smile and wag your 
head, as being what you never imagined, before, and vet wonder 
why you had not ; mere frothy amusements, fit only tor boys or 
silly women to be caught with ! 

" It is not my present intention to instruct my readers in the 
methods of acquiiing riches ; that may be the work of another 
essay : but to exhibit the real and solid advantages I have found 
by them in my long and manifold experience; nor yet all the 
advantages of so worthy and valuable a blessing (for who does not 
know or imagine the comforts^jof being warm, or living at ease, and 
that power and pre-eminence are their inseparable attendants?) 
* £100,000. 
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but only to instance the great supports they afford to us under the 
severest calamities and misfortunes ; to shew that the love of them 
is a special antidote against immorality and vice ; and that the 
same does likewise naturally dispose men to actions of piety and 
devotion. All which I can make out by my own experience, who 
think myself no ways particular from the rest of mankind, nor 
better nor worse by nature than generally other men are. 

" In the year 1 665, when the sickness* was, I lost by it my wife 
and two children, which were all my stock. Probably I might 
have had more, considering I was roamed between four and five 
years ; but finding her to be a teeming woman, I was careful, as 
having then little above a brace of thousand pounds to carry on 
my trade, and maintain a family with. I loved them as usually 
men do their wives and children, and therefore could not resist the 
first impulses of nature on so wounding a loss; but I quickly 
roused myself, and found means to alleviate, and at last conquiBr 
my affliction, by reflecting how that she and her children having 
been no great expense to me, the best part of her fortune was still 
left ; that my charge being reduced to myself, a journeyman, and 
a maid, I might live far cheaper than before ; and that being now 
a childless widower, I might perhaps marry a no less deserving 
woman, with a much better fortune than she brought, which was 
but ^£800. And, to convince my readers that such considerations 
as these were proper and apt to produce such an effect, I remem- 
ber it was the constant observation, at that deplorable time when 
ao many hundreds were swept away daily, that the rich ever bore 
the loss of their families and relations far better than the poor ; 
the latter, having little or nothing beforehand, and living from 
hand to mouth, placed the whole comfort and satisfaction of their 
lives in their wives and children, and were therefore inconsolable. 

" The following year happened the fire ; at which time, by good 
providence, it was my fortune to have converted the greatest part 
of my effects into ready money, on the prospect of an extraordinary 
advantage which I was preparing to lay hold on. This calamity 
was very terrible and astonishing, the fury of the flames being 
such, that whole streets, at several distant places, were destroyed 
at one and the same time ; so that (as it is well known) almost all 
our citizens were burnt out of what they had. But what did I 
then do? I did not stand gazing on the ruins of our noble 
metropolis ; I did not shake my head, wring my hands, sigh and 
shed tears ; I considered with myself what could this avail : I fell 
a plodding what advantages might be made of the ready cash 1 
had ; and immediately bethought myself that wonderful penny- 
worths might be bought of the goods that were saved out of the 
fire. In short, with about J62000 and a little credit, I bought as 
much tobacco as raised my estate to the value of ^10,000. I then 
♦ The plague. 
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* looked on the ashes of our city, and the misery of its late inbahi- 
tants, as an effect of the just wrath and indignation of heaven 
towards a sinful and perverse people.' 

"After this I married again; and that wife dying, I took 
another ; but both proved to be idle baggages : the first gave me 
a great deal of plague and vexation by her extravagances, and I 
became one of the by-words of the city. I knew it would be to no 
manner of purpose to go about to curb the fancies and inclinations 
of women, which fly out the more for being restrained; but what 
I could I did ; I watched her narrowly, and by good luck found 
her in the embraces (for which I had two witnesses with me) of a 
wealthy spark of the court-end of the town ; of whom I recovered 
j6 15,000, which made me amends for what she had idly squan- 
dered, and put a silence to all my neighbours, taking off my 
reproach by the gain they saw I had by i^. The last died about 
two years alter I married her, in labour of three children. I con- 
jecture they were begot by a country-kinsman of hers, whom, at 
her recommendation, I took into my family, and gave wages to as 
a journeyman. What this creature expended in delicacies and 
high diet for her kinsman (as well as I could coHppute by the 
poulterer's, fishmonger's, and grocer's bills), amounted in the said 
two years to one hundred eighty-six pounds four shillings and five 
pence halfpenny. The fine apparel, bracelets, lockets, and treats, 
&c., of the other, according to the best calculation, came, in three 
years and about three quarters, to seven hundred forty-four pounds 
seven shillings and nine pence. After this I resolved never to 
marry more, and found I had been a gainer by my marriages, and 
the damages granted me for the abuses of my bed (all charges 
deducted), eight thousand three hundred pounds within a trifle. 

" I come now to shew the good effects of the love of money on 
the lives of men, towards rendering them honest, sober, and 
religious. When I was a young man, I had a mind to make the 
best of my wits, and over-reached a country-chap in a parcel of 
unsound goods; to whom, upon his upbraiding, and threatening to 
expose me for it, I returned tlie equivalent of his loss ; and upon 
his good advice, wherein he clearly demonstrated the folly of such 
artifices, which can never end but in shame, and the ruin of all 
correspondence, I never after transgressed. Can your courtiers, ' 
who take bribes, or your lawyers or physicians in their practice, or 
even the divines who intermeddle in worldly affairs, boast of 
making but one slip in their lives, and of such a thorough and 
lasting reformation ? Since my coming into the world I do not 
remember I was ever overtaken in drink, save nine times, once at 
the christening of my first child, thi'ice at our city feasts, and five 
times at driving of bargains. My reformation I can attribute to 
nothing so much as the love and esteem of yioney ; for I found 
myself to be extravagant in my drink, and apt to turn projector, 
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and make rash bargains. As for women, I never knew any except 
my wives ; for my reader must know, and it is what he may con- 
fide in as an excellent recipe, that the love of business and money 
is the greatest mortifier of inordinate desires imaginable, as em- 
ploying the mind continually in the careful oversight of what one 
has, in the eager quest after more, in looking after the negligences 
and deceits of servants in the due entering and stating of accounts, 
in hunting after chaps, and in the exact knowledge of the state of 
markets: which things whoever thoroughly attends to, will find 
enough and enough to employ his thoughts on every moment of 
the day ; so that 1 cannot call to mind, that in all the time I was 
a husband, which, oflf and on, was about twelve years, I ever once 
thought of my wives but in bed. And, lastly, for religion, I have 
ever been a constant churchman, both forenoons and afternoons 
on Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful for any gain or advan- 
tage I had had that day ; and on Saturday nights, upon casting up 
my accounts, I always was grateful for the sum of my week s 
profits, and at Christmas for that of the whole year. It is true, 

fjrhaps, that my devotion has not been the most fervent ; which, 
thinK, oughLto be imputed to the evenness and sedateness of my 
temper, which never would admit of any impetuosities of any sort : 
and I can remember that in my vouth and pnme of manhood, 
when my blood ran brisker, I took greater pleasure in religious 
exercises than at present, or many years past, and that my devo- 
tion sensibly declined as age, which is dull and unwieldy, came 
upon me. 

*• I have, I hope, here proved, that the love of money prevents 
all immorality and vice ; which if you will not allow, you must, 
that the pursuit of it obliges men to the same kind of life, as they 
would follow if they were really virtuous ; which is all I have to 
say at present, only recommending to you, that you would think of 
it, and turn ready wit into ready money as fast as you can. I 
conclude, 

" Your servant, 

"Ephraim Weed." 

STEELE. T. 
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Jam saevus apertam 

In labiBm cspit verti jocus, et per honestas 

Ire minax impone domos hor. 2 EP. I. 148. 
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Times corrupt, and nature ill inc1in*d, 

Prodnc'd the point that left a sting behind ; 
Till friend with friend, and families at strife. 
Triumphant malice rag'd thro' private life. pops. 

There is Dothing so scandalous to a government, and destest- 
able in the eyes of all good men, as defamatory papers and pam- 
phlets ; hut at the same time there is nothing so difficult to tame 
as a satirical author. An angry writer, who cannot appear in 
print, naturally vents his spleen in libels and lampoons. A gay 
old woman, says the fable, seeing all her wrinkles represented in a 
large looking-glass, threw it upon the ground in a passion, and 
broke it into a thousand pieces ; but as she was afterwards survey- 
ing the fragments with a spiteful kind of pleasure, she could not 
forbear uttering herself in the following soliloquy. — " What have 
I got by this revengeful blow of mine ? I have only multiplied 
my deformity, and see an hundred ugly faces, where before I saw 
but one." 

It has been pToposed, to oblige every person that writes a book, 
or a paper, to swear himself the author of it, and enter down in a 
public register his name and place of abode. 

This indeed would have effectually suppressed all printed scandal, 
which gent rally appears under borrowed names, or under none at 
all. But it is to be feared, that such an expedient would not only 
destroy scandal, but learning. It would operate promiscuously, 
and root up the corn and tares together. Not to mention some of 
the most celebrated works of piety, which have proceeded from 
anonymous authors, who have made it their merit to convey to us 
so great a charity in secret; there are few works of genius that 
come out at first with the author's name. The writer generally 
makes a trial of them in the world before he owns them; and, I 
believe, very few, who are capable of writing, would set pen to 
paper, if they knew beforehand that they must not publish their 
productions but on such conditions. For my own part, I must 
declare, the papers I present the public are like miry favours, 
which shall last no longer than while the author is concealed. 

That which makes it particularly difficult to restrain these sons 
of calumny and defamation is, that all sides are equally guilty of 
it, and that every dirty scribbler is countenanced by great names 
whose interests he propagates by such vile and infamous methods. 
I have never yet heard of a ministry who have inflicted an ex- 
emplary punishment on an author that has supported their cause 
with falsehood and scandal, and treated in a most cruel manner 
the names of those who have been looked upon as their rivals and 
antagonists. Would a government set an everlasting mark of their 
displeasure upon one of those infamous writers, who makes his 
court to them by tearing to pieces the reputation of a competitor, 
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we should quickly see an end put to this race of vermin, that are 
a scandal to government, and a reproach to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would make a minister of state shine in history, and 
would fin all mankind with a just abhorrence of persons who 
should treat him unworthily, and employ against him those arms 
which he scorned to make use of against his enemies. 

I cannot think that.any one will be so unjust as to imagine what 
I have here said is spoken with respect to any party or faction. 
Every one who has in him the sentiments either of a Christian or 
gentleman, cannot hut be highly offended at this wicked and un- 
generous practice, which is so much in use among us at present, 
that it is become a kind of national crime, and distinguishes us 
from all the governments that lie about us. I cannot but look 
upon the finest strokes of satire which are aimed at particular per- 
sons, and which are supported even with the appearances of truth, 
to he the marks of an evil mind, and highly criminal in them- 
selves. Infamy, like other punishments, is under the direction 
and distribution of the magistrate, and not of any private person. 
Accordinglv we learn from a fragment of Cicero, that though there 
were very few capital punishments in the twelve tables, a libel or 
lampoon, which took away the good name of another, was to te 
punished Tjy death. But this is far from being our case. Our 
satire is nothing but ribaldry and Billingsgate. Scurrility passes 
for wit; and he who can call names in the greatest vanety of 
phrases, is looked upon to have the shrewdest pen. By this means 
the honour of families is ruined, the highest post and greatest 
titles rendered cheap and vile in the sight of the people, the noblest 
virtues and most exalted parts exposed to the contempt of the 
vicious and ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows nothing of 
our private factions, or one who is to act his part in the world 
when our present heats and animosities are forgot, should, I say, 
such an one form to himself a notion of the greatest men of all 
sides in the British nation, who are now living, from the cha- 
racters which are given them in some or other of those abominable 
writings which are daily published among us, what a nation of 
monsters must we appear ! 

As this cruel practice tends to the utter subversion of all truth 
and humanity among us, it deserves the utmost detestation and 
discouragement of all who have either the love of their country, or 
the honour of their religion at heart. I would, therefore, earnestly 
recommend it to the consideration of those who deal in these per- 
nicious arts of writing, and of those who take pleasure in the read- 
ing of them. As for the first, I have spoken of them in former 
papers, and ha^e not stuck to rank them with the murderer and 
assassin. E^ery honest man sets as high a value upon a good 
name, as upon fife itself; and I cannot but think that those yfhjo 
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privily assault the one, would destroy the other, might they do it 
with the same security and impunity. 

As for persons who take pleasure in the reading and dispersing 
of such detestable libels, I am afraid they fall very little short of 
the guilt of the first comj)osers. By a law of the emperors Valen- 
tinian and Valens, it was made death for any person not only to 
write a libel, but, if he met with one by chance, .not to tear or 
burn it. But because I would not be thought singular in my 
opinion of this matter, I shall conclude my paper with the words 
of Monsieur Bayle, who was a man of gi'eat freedom of thought, 
as well as of exquisite learning and judgment. 

" I cannot imagine that a man who disperses a libel, is less de- 
sirous of doing mischief than the author himself. But what shall 
we say of the pleasure which a man takes in the reading of a de- 
famatory libel ? Is it not an heinous sin in the sight of God ? We 
must distinguish in this point. This pleasure is either an agree- 
able sensation we are affected with, when we meet with a witty 
thought which is well expressed, or it is a joy which we conceive 
from the dishonour of the person who is defamed. 1 will say no- 
thing to the first of these cases; for perhaps some would think 
that my morality is not severe enough, if I should afl&rm that a 
man is not master of those agreeable sensations, any more than of 
those occasioned by sugar or honey, when they touch his tongue; 
but as to the second, every one will own that pleasure to be a 
heinous sin. The pleasure in the first case is of no continuance : 
it prevents our reason and reflection, and may be immediately 
followed by a secret grief, to see our neighbours honour blasted. 
If it does not cease immediately, it is a sign that we are not dis- 
pleased with the ill nature of the satirist, but are glad to see him 
defame his enemy by all kinds of stories; and then we deserve the 
punishment to which the writer of the libel is subject* I shall 
here add the words of a modern author. St. Gregory, upon ex- 
communicating those writers who had dishonoured Castorius, 
does not except those who read their works ; because, says he, if 
calumnies have always been the delight of their hearers, and a 
gratification of those persons who have no other advantage over 
honest men, is not he who takes pleasure in reading them as 
guilty as he who composed them? It is an uncontested maxim, 
that they who approve an action, would certainly do it if they 
could ; that is, if some reason of self-love did not hinder them. 
There is no difference, says Cicero, between advising a crime, and 
approving it when committed. The Roman law confirmed this 
maxim, having subjected the approvers and authors of this evil to 
the same penalty. We may therefore conclude, that those who 
are pleased with reading defamatory libels, so far as to approve 
the authors and dispei*sers of them, are as guilty as if they had 
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composed them ; for if they do not write such libels themselves, it 
is because they have not the talent of writing, or because they 
will run no hazard." 

The author produces other authorities to confirm his judgment 
in this particular ^ 

ADDISON. ' C. 
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Est natura hominum novitatis avida. plin. apod ullium. 
Human nature is fond of novelty. 

There is no humour in my countrymen which I am more in- 
clined to wonder at than their general thirst after news. There 
are about half a dozen ingenious men, who live very plentifully 
upon this curiosity of their fellow subjects. They all of them re- 
ceive the same advices from abroad, and very often in the same 
words; but their way of cooking it is so different, that there is no 
citizen, who has an eye to the public good, that can leave the 
coffeehouse with peace of mind before he has given every one of 
them a reading. These several dishes of news are so very agree- 
able to the palate of my countrymen, that they are not only pleased 
with them when they are served up hot, but when they are again 
set cold before them, by those penetrating politicians who oblige 
the public with their reflections and observations upon every piece 
of intelligence that is sent us from abroad. The text is given us 
by one set of writers, and the comment by another. 

But notwithstanding we have the same tale told us in so many 
different papers, and, if occasion requires, in so many articles of 
the same paper, notwithstanding in a scarcity of foreign posts we 
hear the same story repeated by different advices from Paris, 
Brussels, the Hague, and from every great town in Europe ; not- 
withstanding the multitude of annotations, explanations, reflec- 
tions, and various readings which it passes through, our time lies 
heavy on our hands till the arrival of a fresh mail : we long to re- 
ceive further particulars, to hear what will be the next step, or 
what will be the consequences of that which has been already 
taken. A westerly wind keeps the whole town in suspense, and 
puts a stop to conversation. 

This general curiosity has been raised and inflamed by oi.r late 
wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of good use to a person 
who has such a thirst awakened in him. Why should not a man, 
who takes delight in reading everything that is new, apply him- 
self to history, travels, and other writings of the same kind, where 

<i ^ *X 
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lie will find perpetual fuel for his curiosity, and meet with much 
more pleasure and improvement than in these papers of the week? 
An honest tradesman, who languishes a whole summer in expec- 
tation of a hattle, and perhaps is halked at last, may here meet 
with half a dozen in a day. He may read the news of a whole 
campaign in less time than he now bestows upon the productions 
of a single post. Fights, conquests, and revolutions, lie thick to- 
gether. The reader s curiosity is raised and satisfied every moment, 
and his passions disappointed or gratified, without being detained 
in a state of uncertainty from day to day, or lying at the mercy of 
sea and wind ; in short, the mind is not here kept in a perpetual 
gape after knowledge, nor punished with that eternal thirst which 
is the portion of ^l our modem newsmongers and coflPee-house 
politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did not know before, are news 
to him ; and I do not see how any haberdasher in Gheapside is 
more concerned in the present quarrel of the Cantons, than he was 
in that of the League. At least, I believe every one will allow me, 
it is of more importance to an Englishman to know the history of 
his auoestors, than that of his contemporaries who live upon the 
l)anks of the Danube or the Boristhenes. As for those who are of 
another mind, I shall recommend to them the following letter from 
■& projector who is willing to turn a penny by this remarkable cu- 
riosity of his countrymen. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
*' You must have observed, that men who frequent coffee-houses, 
and delight in news, are pleased with everything that is matter of 
fact, so it be what they have not heard before. A victory, or a de- 
feat, are equally agreeable to them. The shutting of a cardinal's 
mouth pleases them one post, and the opening of it another. They 
«,re glad to hear the French court is removed to Marli, and are 
a-fterwards as much delighted with its return to Versailles. They 
read the advertisraents with the same curiosity as the articles of 
public news; and are as pleased to hear of a piebald horse that 
s strayed out of a field near Islington, as of a whole troop that 
jave been engaged in any foreign adventure. In short they have 
a relish for everything that is news, let the matter of it be what 
it will ; or, to speak more properly, they are men of a voracious 
appetite, but no taste. Now, Sir, since the great fountain of news, 
I mean the war, is very near being dried up ; and since these gen- 
tlemen have contracted such an inextinguishable thirst after it, I 
have taken their case and my ow n into consideration, and have 
thought of a project which may turn to the advantage of us both. 
I have thoughts of publishing a daily paper, which shall compre- 
hend in it all the most remarkable occurrences in every little town, 
village, and hamlet, that lie within ten miles of London, or, in 
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Other words, within the verge of the penny-post. I have pitched 
upon this scene of intelligence for two reasons ; first, because the 
carriage of letters will be very cheap ; and secondly, because I ma^ 
receive them every day. By this means my readers will have their 
news fresh and fresh, and many worthy citizens, who cannot sleep 
with any satisfaction at present, for want of being informed how 
the world goes, may go to bed contentedly, it being my design to 
put out my paper every night -at nine o'clock precisely. I have 
already established correspondences in these several places, and 
receive very good intelligence. 

*' By my last advices from Knightsbridge I hear, that a horse 
was Clapped into the pound on the third instant, and that he was 
not released when the letters came away. 

"We are informed from Pankridge, * that a dozen weddings 
were lately celebrated in the mother church of that place, but are 
referred to their next letters for the names of the parties concerned. 

" Letters from Brompton advise, that the widow Blight had re- 
ceived several visits from John Mildew, which affords great matter of 
speculation in those parts. 

" By a fisherman which lately touched at Hammersmith, there is 
advice from Putney, that a certain person well known in that place 
is like to lose his election for chiu-ch warden ; but this being Doat- 
news, we cannot give entire credit to it. 

" Letters from Paddington bring little more than that William 
Squeak, the sow-gelder, passed through that place the fifth in- 
stant. 

" They advise from Fulham, that things remained there in the 
same state they were. They had intelligence, just as the letters 
came away, of a tub of excellent ale just set abroach at Parson's 
Green ; but this wanted confirmation*. 

" I have here, Sir, given you a specimen of the news with which 
I intend to entertain the town, and which, when drawn up regu- 
larly in the form of a newspaper, will, I doubt not, be very accept- 
able to many of those public-spirited readers, who take more delignt 
in acquainting themselves with other people's business than their 
own. I hope a paper of this kind, whicn lets us know what is 
done near home, may be more useftil to us than those which are 
filled with advices from Zug and Bender, and make some amcndls 
for that dearth of intelligence, which we may justly apprehend 
from times of peace. If I find that you receive this project 'favour- 
ably, I will shortly trouble you with one or two more; and in the 
mean time am, most worthy Sir, with all due respect, 

" Your most obedient, and most humble servant." 

ADDISON. C. 



Fancras, which was then a feshionable place for weddings. 
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No. 453. SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1712. 



Non usitata nee tenui ferar 

Penna hob. 2 OD. xx. 1. 

No weak, no common wing shall bear 

Hy rifling body through the air. crbeoh. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind than gra- 
titude. It is accompanied with such an inward satisfaction, that 
the duty is sufiBciently rewarded by the performance. It is not, 
like the practice of many other virtues, difficult and painful, but 
attended with so much pleasure, that were there no positive com- 
mand which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up for it here- 
after, a generous mind would indulge in it, for the natural gratifi- 
cation that accompanies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more from man 
to his Maker! The Supreme Being does not only confer upon us 
those bounties which proceed more immediately from his hand, 
but even those benefits which are conveyed to us by others. Ever}"- 
blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it may oe derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the great Author of good, and Father 
of mercies. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, naturally produces 
a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grateful man ; it exalts 
the soul into rapture, when it is employed on this great object of 
gratitude, on this beneficent Being, who has given us everything 
we already possess, and from whom we expect everything we yet 
hope for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were either direct hymns 
to their deities, or tended indirectly to the celebration of their res- 
pective attributes and perfections. Those who are acquainted 
with the works of the Greek and Latin poets which are 'still ex- 
tant, will upon reflection find this observation so true, that I shall 
not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of our Christian 
poets have not turned their thoughts this way, especially if we 
consider, that our idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely 
more great and noble than what could possibly enter into the 
heart of a heathen, but filled with everything that can raise the 
imagination, and give an opportunity for the sublimest thoughts 
and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was singing an hymn to 
Diana, in which he celebrated her for her delight in human sacri- 
fices, and other instances of cruelty and revenge; upon which a 
poet, who was present at this piece of devotion, and seems to haye 
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Lad a truer idea of the divine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that, in recompense for his hymn, he heartily wished he 
might have a daughter of the same temper with the goddess he 
celebrated. It was indeed impossible to write the praises of one 
of those false deities, according to the pagan creed, without a 
mixture of impertinence and absurdity. 

The Jews, who before the time of Christianity ^ere the only 
people that had the knowledge of the true God, have set the 
Christian world an example how they ought to employ this divine 
talent of which I am speaking. As that nation produced men of 
great genius, without consideiing them as inspired writers, they 
have transmitted to us many hymns and divine odes, which excel 
those that are delivered down to us by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in the poetry, as much as in the subject to which it was 
consecrated. Tliis 1 think might easily be shown, if there were 
occasion for it. 

I have already commimicated to the public some pieces of 
divine poetry ;* and, as they have met with a very favourable re- 
ception, I shall from time to time publish any work of the same 
nature, which has not yet appeared in print, and may be accept- 
able to my readers. 

" When all thy mercies, my God, 
My risiiijf soul surveys : 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise : 

how shall words with equal warmth 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravish'd heart 1 

But Thou canst read it there. 

Thy providence my life sustained, 

Av^d all my wants redress'd. 
When in the silent womb I lay, 

And bung upon the breast. 

To all my weak complaints and cries 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feehle thoughts had leam'd 

To form themselves in pniy'r. 

Unnumbered comforts to my soul 

Thy tenvler care bestow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

When in the slipp'ry paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine arm unseen convey'd me safe, 

And led me up to man. 

♦ See No. 878, No. 888, No. 410, and No. 441. 
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Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 

It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleasing snares of vice. 

More to be fear'd than they. 

When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 

With health renew'd ray face, 
And when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
♦ Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

Thy bounteous hand with woridly bliss .^ 

Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifia 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the Jeast a cheerful heart, 

That tastes those gifts with joy. 

Through every period of my life 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And after death in distant worlds 

The glorious theme renew. 

When nature fails and day and night 

Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to Thee 

A joyful song I'U raise. 
For oh ! eternity's too short 

To utter all Thy praise." 
ADDISON. C. 
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Sine me vacivom tempus ne quod dnim mihi 

Laboris. tee. hbaut. aot i. sc. 1. 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour. 

It is an inexpressible pleasure to know a little of the world, and 
be of no character or significancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new objects with 
an endless curiosity, is a delight known only to those who are 
turned for speculation ; nay, they who enjoy it must value things 
only as they are the objects of speculation, without drawing any 
worldly advantage to themselves* from them, but just as they are 
what contribute to their amusement, or the improvement of the 
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miud. I lay one nigbtlast week at Eichmond ; and being restless, not 
out of dissatisfaction, but a certain busy inclination one sometimes 
has, I rose at four in the morning and took boat for London, with 
a resolution to rove by boat and coach for the next four and twenty 
hours,*^ till the many dififerent objects 1 must needs meet with 
should tire my imagination, and give me an inclination to a repose 
more profound than I was at that time capable of. I beg people's 
pardon for an odd humour I am guilty of, and was often that day, 
which is saluting any person whom I like, whether I know him or 
not. This is a particmarity would be tolerated in me, if they con- 
sidered that the greatest pleasure I know I receive at my eyes, and 
that I am obliged to an agreeable person for coming abroad into 
my view, as another is for a visit of conversation at their own 
houses. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up in the cities of 
London and Westminster, by peop^^ as different from each other 
as those who are born in different centuries. Men of six o'clock 
give way to those of nine, they of nine to the genei*ation of twelve ; 
and they of twelve disappear, and make room for the fashionable 
world, who have made two o'clock the noon of the day. 

When we first put off from shore, we soon fell in with a fleet of 
gardeners, bound for the several market-ports of London ; and it 
was the most pleasing scene imaginable to see the cheerfulness 
with which those industrious people plyed their way to a certain 
sale of their goods. The banks on each side are as well peopled, 
and beautified with as agreeable plantations, as any spot on the 
earth : but the Thames itself, loaded with the product of each 
shore, added very much to the landscape. It was very easy to ob- 
serve by their sailing, and the countenances of the ruddy virgin* 
who were supercargoes, the part of the town to which they were 
bound. There was an air in the purveyors for Covent-garden, 
who frequently converse with morning rakes, very unlike the 
seeming sobriety of those bound for Stocks^market 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; but I landed with 
ten sail of apricot boats, at Strand-bridge, after having put in at 
Nine Elms, and taken in melons, consigned by Mr. Guffe, of that 
place, to Sarah Sewell and company, at their stall in Covent- 
gaxden. We arrived at ^trand- bridge at six of the clock, and were 
unloading; when the hackney coachmen of the foregoing night 
took their leave of each other at the dark house, to go to bed be- 
fore the day was too far spent. Chimney sweepers ])assed by us 
as we made up to the market, and some railler}' happened between 
one of the fruit-wenches and those black men, about the Devil 
and Eve, with allusion to their several . professions. I could not 
believe any place more entertaining than Covent-garden, where I 
strolled from one fruitrshop to another, with crowds of agreeable 
♦ See No. 403. 
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young women around me, who were purchasing fruit for their res- 
pective families. It was almost eight of the clock before I could 
leave that variety of objects. I took coach and followed a young 
lady, who tripped into another just before me, attended by her 
maid. I saw immediately she was of the family of the Vainloves. 
There are a set of these who, of all tbings, affect the play of Blind- 
man's buff, and leading men into love for they know not whom, 
who are fled they know not wliere. Tbis sort of woman is usually 
a janty slattern : she bangs on her clothes, plays her head, varies 
her posture, and changes place incessantly, and all with the ap- 
pearance of striving at the same time to hide herself, andyet give you 
to understand she is in humour to laugh at you. You must have 
often seen the coachmen make signs with their fingers, as they 
drive by each other, to intimate how much they have got that day. 
They can carry on that language to give intelligence where they 
are driving. In an instant my coachman took the wink to pursue; 
and the lady's driver gave tbe hint that he was going through 
Long-acre toward St. James's : while he whipped up James-street, 
we drove for King-street, to save tlie pass at St. Martin's-lane. 
The coachmen took care to meet, jostle, and threaten each other 
for way, and be entangled at the end of Newport-street, and Long- 
acre. The fright, you must believe, brought down the lady's 
coach-door, and obliged her, with her mask off, to inquire into the 
bustle, when she sees the man she would avoid. The tackle of 
the coach window is so bad she cannot draw it up again, and she 
drives on sometimes wholly discovered, and sometimes half es- 
caped, according to the accident of carriages in her way. One of 
these ladies keeps her seat in a hflckney-coach, as well as the best 
rider does on a managed horse. The laced shoe on her left foot, 
with a careless gesture, just appearing on the oi)posite cushion, 
held her both firm, and in a proper attitude to receive the next 
jolt. 

As she was an excellent coach-woman, many were the glances 
at each other which we had for an hour and an half, in all parts of 
the town, by the skill of our drivers; till at last my lady was con- 
veniently lost, with notice from her coachman to ours to make off, 
and he should hear where she went. This chase was now at an 
end ; and the fellow who drove her came to us, and discovered that 
he was ordered to come again in an hour, for that she was a Silk- 
worm. I was surprised with tbis phrase, but found it was a cant 
among the hackney fraternity for their best customers, women 
who ramble twice or thrice a week from shop to shop, to turn over 
all the goods in town without buying anything. The Silk-worms 
are, it seems, indulged by the tradesmen ; for though they never 
buy, they are ever talking: of new silks, laces, and ribbons, and 
serve the owners in getting them customers, as their common dun- 
ners do in making them pay. 
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The day of people of fashion began now to break, and carts and 
hacks were mingled with equipages of show and vanity ; when I 
resolved to walk it, out of cheapness : but my unhappy curiosity 
is such, that I find it always my interest to take coach ; for some 
odd adventure among beggars, ballad-singers, or the like, detains 
and throws me into expense It happened so immediately; for at 
the corner of Warwick-street, as I was listening to a new ballad, a 
ragged rascal, a beggar who knew me, came up to me, and began 
to turn the eyes of the good company upon me, by telling me he 
was extreme poor, and should die in the street for want of drink, 
except I immediately would have the charity to give him sixpence 
to go into the next alehouse and save his life. He urged, with a 
melancholy face, that all his family had died of thirst. All the 
mob have humour, and two or three began to take the jest ; by 
which Mr. Sturdy canied his point, and let me sneak off to a 
coach. As I drove along it was a plea^^ing reflection to see the 
world 60 prettily chequered since I left Riclimond, and the scene 
still filling with children of a new hour. This satisfaction increased 
as I moved towards the city; and gay signs, and well-disposed 
streets, magnificent public structures, and wealthy shops, adorned 
with contented faces, made the joy still rising till we came into the 
centre of the city, and centre of the world of trade, the Exchange 
of London. As other men in the crowds about me were pleased 
with their hopes and bargains, I found my account in observing 
them, in attention to their several interests. I, indeed, looked upon 
myself as the richest man that walked the Exchange that day; 
for my benevolence made me share the gains of every bargain that 
was made. It was not the least of my satisfactions in my survey, 
to go up stairs, and pass the shops of agreeable females : to observe 
so many pretty hands busy in the folding of ribbons, and the ut- 
most eagerness of agreeable faces in the sale of patches, pins, and 
wires, on each side of the counters, was an amusement in which I 
could longer have indulged myself, had not the dear creatures 
called to me to ask what I wanted, when I could not answer, only 
" To look at you." I went to one of the windows which opened to the 
area below, where all the several voices lost their distinction, and 
rose up in a confused humming ; which created in me a reflection 
that could not come into the mind of any but of one a little too 
studious ; for I said to myself with a kind of pun in thought, " What 
nonsense is all the hurry of this world to those who are above it?" 
In these, or not much wiser thoughts, I had liked to have lost my 
place at the chop-house, where every man, according to the natural 
bashfulness or suUenness of our nation, eats in a public room a 
mess of broth, or chop of meat, in dumb silence, as if they had no 
pretence to speak to each other on the foot of being men, except 
they were of each other's acquaintance. 

I went afterwards to Robin's, and saw people, who had dined 
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with me at the fivepenny ordinary just before, give bills for tiie 
value of large estates ; and could not but behold with great plesr 
sure, property lodged in, and transferred in a moment from such 
as would never be masters of half as much as is seemingly in them, 
and given from them every day they live. But before five in the 
afternoon I left the city, came to my common scene of Co vent gar- 
den, and passed the evening at Will's, in attending the discourses 
of several sets of people, who relieved each other, within my hear- 
ing on the subjects of cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
last subject kept me till I heard the streets in the possession of the 
bell-man, who had now the world to himself, and cried, " Past two 
o'clock." This roused me from my seat ; and I went to my lodg- 
ing, led by a light, whom I put into the discourse of his private 
economy, and made him give me an account of the charge, hazaa^, 
, profit, and loss of a family that depended upon a link, with a de- 
sign to end my trivial day with the generosity of sixpence, instead 
of a third part of that sum. When I came to my chambers, I 
writ down these minutes ; but was at a loss what instruction T 
should propose to my reader from the enumeration of so many in- 
significant matters and occurrences ; and I thought it of great use, 
if they could learn with me to keep their minds open to gratifica- 
tion, and ready to receive it from any thing it meets with. This 
one circumstance will make every face you see give you the satis- 
faction you now take in beholding that of a friend : will make 
every object a pleasing one ; will make all the good which arrives 
to any man, an increase of happiness to yourself. 

STEELE. T. 
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Ego apis matinse 

More roodoqne, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 

Plurimum 

Hoa. i oi>. II. 27. 

My timofous muse 



Unambitious acts pursues ; 
Does with weak unballast wings, 
About the mossy brooks and springi^ 

Like the laborious bee. 
For little drops of honey fly, 
And there with humble sweets contents her industry. 

COWLBY. 

The following letters have in them reflections which will seem 
of importance both to the learned world and to domestic lite. 
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There is in the first an allegory so well carried on, that it cannot 
hut he very pleasing to those who have a taste of good writing ; 
and the other billets may have their use in common life. 

" Mb. Spectator, 
*' As I walked the other day in a fine garden, and observed the 
^•eat variety of improvements in plants and flowers, beyond what 
they otherwise would have been, 1 was naturally led into a reflec- 
tion upon the advantages of education, or moaem culture : how 
many good qualities in the mind are lost, for want of the like due 
care in nursing and skil&dly managing them ; how many virtues 
are choked by the multitude of weeds which are suifered to grow 
among them ; how excellent parts are often starved and useless, 
by being planted in a wrong soil ; and how very seldom do these 
moral seeds produce the noble fruits which might be expected 
from them, by a neglect of proper manuring, necessary pruning, 
and an artful management of our tender inclinations and first 
spring of life. These obvious speculations made me at length 
conclude, that there is a sort of vegetable principle in the mind of 
every man wheu he comes into the world. In infants, the seeds 
lie buried and undiscovered, till after a while they sprout forth in 
a kind of rational leaves, which are words; and in 4ue season the 
flowers begin to appear in variety of beautiful colours, and all the 
gay pictures of youthful fancy and imagination ; at last the fixiit 
knits and is formed, which is green perhaps at first, sour, and 
impleasant to the taste, and not fit to be gathered ; till, ripened 
by due care and application, it discovers itself in all the noble 
productions of philosophy, mathematics, close reasoning, and 
handsome argumentation. These fruits, when they arrive at just 
maturity, and are of a good kind, afford the most vigorous nourish- 
ment to the minds of men. I reflected further on the intellectual 
leaves before mentioned, and foimd almost as great a variety 
among them, as in the vegetable world. I could easily observe 
the smooth shining Italian leaves, the nimble French aspen always 
in motion, the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the Spanish myrtle, 
the English oak, the Scotch thistle, the Irish shambrogue, the 
prickly German and Dutch holly, the Polish and Russian nettle, 
oesides a vast number of exotics imported from Asia, Africa, and 
America. I saw several barren plants, which bore only leaves, 
without any hopes of flower or fruit. The leaves of some were 
fragrant and well-shaped, and others ill-scented and irregular. I 
wondered at a set of old whimsical botanists, whe spent their 
whole lives in the contemplation of some withered Egyptian, 
Coptic, Ai-menian, or Chinese leaves; while others made it their 
business to collect, in voluminous herbals, all the several leaves of 
some one tree. The flowers afford a most diverting entertainment, 
in a wonderful variety of figures, colours, and scents; however, 
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most of them withered soon, or at hest are hut annuals. Some 
professed florists make them their constant study and employment, 
and despise all fruit ; and now and then a few fanciful people 
spend ail their time in the cultivation of a single tulip, or a car- 
nation. But the most agreeahle amusement seems to be the well 
choosing, mixing, and binding together these flowers in pleasing 
nosegays, to present to ladies. The scent of Italian flowers is ob- 
served, like their other perfumes, to be too strong, and to hurt the 
brain ; that of the French with glaring gaudy colours, yet faint 
and languid : German or Northern flowers have little or no smell, 
or sometimes an unpleasant one. The ancients had a secret to 
give a lasting beauty, colour, and sweetness, to some of their choice 
flowers, which flourish to this day, and which few of the modems 
can efiisct. These are becoming enough and agreeable in then- 
season, and do often handsomely adorn an entertainment ; but an 
over-fondness of them seems to be a disease. It rarely happens 
to find a plant vigorous enough to have (like an orange-tree) at 
once beautiful and shining leaves, fragrant flowers, and delicious 
nourishing fruit. " Sir, yours, &c." 

" August 6, 1712. 
"Dear Spec, 
" You have given us, in your Spectator of Saturday last,* a 
very excellent discourse upon the force of custom, and its won- 
derful efficacy in making every thing pleasant to us. I cannot 
deny but that I received above twopenny worth of instruction 
from your paper,f and in the general was very well pleased with 
it; but I am, without a compliment, sincerely troubled that I can- 
not exactly be of your opinion, that it makes everj'thing pleasing 
to us. In short, I have the honour to be yoked to a young lady, 
who is, in plain English, for her standing, a very eminent scold. 
She began to break her mind very freely both to me and to her 
servants, about two months after our nuptials ; and, though I have 
been accustomed to this humour of hers theis three years, yet, I 
do not know what's the matter with me, but I am no more de- 
lighted with it than I was at the very first. I have advised with 
her relations about her, and they all tell me that her mother and 
grandmother before her were both taken much after the same 
manner; so that, since it runs in the blood, I have but small 
hopes of her recovery. I should be glad to have a little of your 
advice in this matter. I would not willingly trouble you to con- 
trive how it may be a pleasure to me; if you will but put me in a 
way that I may bear it with indifierence, I shall r'est satisfied. 
" Dear Spec, your very humble servant. 

" P.S. — I must do the poor girl the justice to let you know, that 

♦ See No. 447. t See No. 445. 
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this match was none of her own choosing (or indeed of mine 
either) ; in consideration of which I avoid giving her the least 
provocation ; and indeed we live better together than usually folks 
do who hated one another when they were first joined. To evade the 
sin against parents, or at least to extenuate it, my dear rails at my 
father and mother, and I curse hers for making the match." 

" August 8, 1712. 
"Mr. Spectator, 
" I LIKE the theme you lately gave out* extremely, and should 
be as glad to handle it as any man living. But I find myself no 
better qualified to write about money than about my wife ; for, to 
tell you a secret, which I desire may go no fui'ther, I am master of 
neither of those subjects. 

" Yours, 

"Pill Garuck." 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I DESIRE you would print this in Italic, so as it may be gene- 
rally taken notice of. It is designrd only to admonish all persons, 
who speak either at the bar, pulpit, or any public assembly what- 
soever, how they discover their ignorance in the use of similies. 
There are, in the pulpit itself, as well as in other places, such 
gross abuses in this kind, that I give this warning to all I know. 
1 shall bring them for the future before your Spectatorial aaitho- 
rity. . On Sunday last, one, who shall be nameless, reproving 
several of his congregation for standmg at prayers, was pleased to 
say, — *One would think, like the elephant, you had no knees.* 
Now I myself saw an elephant, in Bartholomew-fair, kneel down 
to take on his back the ingenious Mr. William Penkethraan.t 

" Your most huml3le servant." 

STEELE. . T. 
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De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, huic ne perire quidem 
tacite conceditur. tull. 

The man, whose conduct is publicly arraigned, is not suffered even to be 
mined quietly. 

Otway, in his tragedy of Venice Preserved, has described the 
misery of a man whose effects are in tiie hands of the law, with 
great spiiit. The bitterness of* being the scorn and laughter of 
* See Nos. 442 and 450. f See Nos. 31 and 370. 
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base minds, the anguish of being insulted by men hardened be- 
yond the sense of shame or pity, and the injury of a man's fortune 
being wasted under pretence of justice, are excellently aggravated 
in the following speech of Pierre to Jaffier : — 

" I pass'd this very moment by thy doors, 
And found them guarded by a troop of villains : 
The sons of publio rapine were destroying. 
They told me, by the sentence of the law. 
They had commission to seize all thy fortune ; 
Kay more, Friuli's cruel hand had sign'd it. 
Here stood a ruffian with a horrid face. 
Lording it o'er a pile of massy plate. 
Tumbled into a heap for public sale. 
There was another making villanous jests 
, At thy undoing. He had ta'en possession 

Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments : 
Rich hangings intermix 'd and wrought with gold ; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
Eeceiv'd thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The scene of all thj' joys, was violated 
By the coarse hands of filthy dungeon villains. 
And thrown amongst the common lumber." 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the condition of 
bankruptcy. The calamity which happens to us by ill fortune, or 
by the injury of others, has in it some consolation; but what arises 
from our own misbehaviour or error, is the state of the most ex- 
quisite sorrow. When a man considers not only an ample fortune, 
but even the very necessaries of life, his pretence to food itself, at 
the mercy of his creditors, be cannot but look upon himself in the 
state of the dead, with his case thus much worse, that the last office 
is performed by bis adversaries instead of bis friends. From this 
hoiu- the cruel world does not only take possession of his whole 
fortune, but even of every thing else, which had no relation to it. 
All his indifferent actions have new interpretations put upon 
them ; and tbose whom he has favoured in his former life, dis- 
charge themselves of their obligations to him, by joining in the 
reproaches of his enemies. It is almost incredible that it should 
be so ; but it is too often seen that there is a pride mixed with the 
impatience of the creditor ; and there are who would rather recover 
their own by the downfall of a prosperous man, than be discharged 
to the common satisfaction of themselves and theii' creditors. The 
wretched man, who was lately master of abundance, is now under 
the direction of others ; and the wisdom, economy, good sense, and 
skill in human life before, by reason of his present misfortune, are 
of no use to him in the disposition of any thing. The incapacity 
ofa.n infant or a lunatic is desv^^dioY his provision and accom- 
modation j but that o£ a WhVyu^X*, VvCciCswV ^a^j \sv\N^ja:sj^^\v m 
rested of. the accidents "b^ ^\ivci\v ix. \^x:iVn^^;\^ tiiJi^>i^^\fc^\^T\s^ 
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utter ruin, except there be a remainder ample enough, after the 
discharge of his creditors, to bear also the expense of rewarding 
those by whose means the effect of all his labours was transferred 
from him. The man is to look on and see others giving directions 
upon what terms and conditions his goods are to be purchased ; 
and all this usually done, not with an air of trustees to dispose of 
his effects, but destroyers to divide auid tear them to pieces. 

There is something sacred in misery to great and good minds; 
for this reason all wise lawgivers have been extremely tender how 
they let loose even the man who has right on his side, to act with 
any mixture of resentment against the defendamt Virtuous and 
modest men, though they be used with some artifice, and have it 
in their power to avenge themselves, are slow in the application of 
that power, and are ever constrained to go into rigorous measiures. 
They are careful to demonstrate themselves not only persons 
injured, but also that to bear it no longer would be a means to 
make the offender injure others, before they proceed. Such men 
clap their hands upon their hearts, and consider what it is to have 
at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such would have it to say to 
their own souls, if possible, that they were merciful when they 
could have destroyed, rather than when it was in their power to 
have sx>ared a man, they destroyed. This is due to the common 
calamity of human life, due in some measure to our very enemies. 
They who scruple doing the least injury, are cautious of exacting 
the utmost justice. 

Let any one who is conversant in the variety of human life 
reflect upon it, and he will find the man who wants mercy has a 
taste of no enjoyment of any kind. There is a natural disrelish of 
every thing which is good in his very nature, and he is bom an 
enemy to the world. He is ever extremely partial to himself in 
all his actions, and has no sense of iniquity but from the punish- 
ment which shall attend it. The law of the land is his gospel, 
and all his cases of conscience are determined by his attorney. 
Such men know not what it is to gladden the heart of a miserable 
man, that riches are the iustruments of serving the purposes of 
heaven or hell, according to the disposition of the possessor. The 
wealthy can torment or gratify all who are in their power, and 
choose to do one or other, as they are affected with love or hatred 
to mankind. As for such who are insensible of the concerns of 
others, but merely as they affect themselves, these men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we hope better things from 
their heirs. I could not but read with great delight a letter from 
an eminent citizen, who has failed, to one who was intimate with 
him in his better fortune, and able by his coimtenance to retrieve 
his lost condition. 
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" Sib, 
" It is in vain to multiply words and make apologies for what 
is never to be defended by the best advocate in the world, the guilt 
of being unfortunate. All that a man in my condition can do or 
say, wifl be received with prejudice by the generality of mankind, 
but I hope not with you : you have been a great instrument in 
helping me to get what I have lost ; and I know (for tbat reason, 
as well as kindoess to me) you cannot but be in pain to see me 
undone. To show you I am not a man incapable of bearing cala- 
mity, I will, though a poor man, lay aside the distinction between 
us, and talk with the frankness we did when we were nearer to an 
ejjuality : as all I do will be received with prejudice, all you do 
mil be looked upon with partiality. What I desire of you is, tbat 
ou, who are courted by all, would smile upon me, who am shunned 
ly all. Let that grace and favour which your fortune throws upon 
you, be turned to make up the coldness and indifference that is 
used towards me. All good and generous men will have an eye of 
kindness for me for my own sake, and the rest of the world will 
regard me for your's. There is a happy contagion in riches, as 
well as a destructive one in * poverty : the rich can make rich 
without parting with any of their store ; and the conversation of 
the poor makes men poor, though they borrow nothing of them. 
How this is to be accounted for I know not ; but men's estimation 
follows us according to the company we keep. If you are what 
you were to me, you can go a great way towards my recovery ; if 
you are not, my good fertune, if ever it returns, will return by 
slower approaches. 

" I am, Sir, your affectionate friend, 

" And humble servant." 

This was answered with a condescension that did not, by long 
impertinent professions of kindness, insult his distress, but was as 
follows : — 

" Deab Tom, 
" I AM very glad to hear that you have heart enough to begin 
the world a second time. I assure you, I do not think your 
numerous family .at all diminished, in the gifts of nature for which 
I have ever so much admired them, by what has so lately 
happened to you. I shall not only countenance your affairs with 
my appearance for you, but shall accommodate you with a con- 
siderable sum at common interest for three years. You know I 
could make more of it; but I have so great a love for you, that I 
can wave opportunities of gain to help you; for I do not care 
whether they say of me, after I am dead, that I had an hundred or 
fifty thousand pounds more than I wanted when I was living. 
"Your obliged humble servant" 

STEELE. T. 
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-Multa et pneclara minantis. Hon. sat. hi. 2, 9. 



Seeming to promiae something wondxous great. 

I SHALL this day lay before my readers a letter written by the 
same hand with that of last Friday,* which contained proposals 
for a jninted ne,wspaper that should take in the whole circle of the 
penny post. 

"Sir, 

" The kind reception you gave my last Friday's letter, in which 
I broached my project of a newspaper, encourages me to lay before 
you two or three more ; for you must know, Sir, that we look upon 
you to be the Lowndes f of the learned world, and cannot think 
any scheme practicable or rational before you have approved of it, 
though all the money we raise by it is in our own funds, and for 
our private use. 

•* 1 have often thought that a news-letter of whispers, written 
every post, and sent about the kingdom, after the same manner as 
that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dawkes, or any other epistolary historian, 
might be highly gratifying to the public, as well as beneficial to 
the author. By whispers I mean those pieces of news which are 
communicated as secrets, and which bring a double pleasure to the 
hearer ; first, as they are private history ; and, in the next place, 
as they have always in them a dash of scandal. These are the two 
chief qualifications in an article of news, which recommend it, in 
a more than ordinary manner, to the ears of the curious. Sickness 
of persons in high posts, twilight- visits paid and received by 
ministers of state, clandestine courtships and marriages, secret 
amours, losses at play, applications for places, with their respective 
successes and repulses, are the materials in which I chiefly intend 
to deal. I have two persons, that are each of them the representsr 
tive of a species, who are to furnish me with those whispers which 
I intend to convey to my correspondents. The first of these is 
Peter Hush, descended from the ancient family of the Hushes. 
The other is the old Lady Blast, who has a very numerous tribe of 
daughters in the two great cities of London and Westminster. 
Peter Hush has a whispe.ring-hole in most of the great coffee- 
houses about town. If you are alone with him in a wide room, he 
carries you up into a comer of it, and speaks in your ear. I have 

• No. 462. 

t At that time secretary of the treasoiy, and director of the mint. 

\i \i *X 
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seen Peter seat himself in a company of seven or eight persons, 
whom he never saw Wfore in his life ; and, after having looked 
ahout to see there was no one that overheard him, has commnni- 
cated to them in a low voice, and under the seal of secrecy, the 
death of a gi*eat man in the country, who was, perhaps, a fox- 
hunting the very moment this account was given of him. If upon 
your entering into a coffee-bouse you see a circle of heads bending 
over the table, and lying close by one another, it is ten to one but 
my friend Peter ia among them. I have known Peter publishing 
the whisper of the day by eight o'clock in the morning at 
Garraway's, bv twelve at Will's, and before two at the Smyrna. 
When Peter has thus effectually launched a secret, I have been 
very well pleased to hear people whispering it to one another at 
second hand, and spreading it about as their own ; for you must 
know, Sir, the great incentive to whispering is the ambition which 
every one has of being thought in the secret, and being looked 
upon as a man who has access to greater people than one would 
imagine. After having given you this account of Peter Hush, I 
proceed to that virtuous lady, the old Lady Blast, who is to com- 
municate to me the private transactions of the crimp- table, with all 
the arcana of the fair sex. The Lady Blast, you must understand, 
has such a particular malignity in her whisper, that it blights like 
an easterly wind, and withers every reputation that it breathes 
upon. She has a particular knack at making private weddings, 
and last winter married about five women of quality to their 
footmen. Her whisper can make an innocent young woman big 
with child, or fill an healthful young fellow with distempers that 
are not to be named. She can turn a visit into an intrigue, and a 
distant salute into an assignation. She can beggar the wealthy, 
and degrade the noble. In short, she can whisper men base or 
foolish, jealous or ill natured; or, if occasion requires, can tell you 
the slips of their great grandmothers, and traduce the memory of 
honest coachmen that have been in their graves above these 
hundred years. By these and the like helps, I question not but I 
shall furnish out a very handsome news-letter If you approve 
my project, I shall begin to whisper by the very next post, and 
question not every one of my customers will be veiy well pleased 
with me, when he considers that every piece of news I send him is 
a word in his ear, and lets him into a secret. 

" Having given you a sketch of this project, I shall, in the next 
place, suggest to you another for a monthly pamphlet, which I 
shall likewise submit to your spectatorial wisdom. I need not tell 
you, Sir, that there are several authors in France, Germany, and 
Holland, as well as in our own country, who publish every month 
what they call " An Account of the Works of the Learned,'* in 
which they give us an abstract of all such books as are printed in 
any part of Europe. Now, Sir, it is my design to publish every 
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month, " An Aceoimt of the works of the Unlearned." Several 
late productions of my own countrymen, who many of them make 
A very eminent figure in the illiterate world, encourage me in this 
undeftaking. I may, in tiiis work, possihly make a review of 
several pieces which have appeared in the foreign accounts above 
mentioned, though they ought not to have been taken notice of in 
works which bear such a title. I may, likewise, take into conside- 
ration such pieces as appear, from time to time, under the names 
of those gentlemen who compliment one another in public assem- 
blies, by the title of "The Learned Gentlemen." Our party 
authors will also afford me a great variety of subjects, not to 
mention the editors, commentators, and others, who are often men 
of no learning, or, what is as bad, of no knowledge. I shall not 
enlarge upon this hint ; but, if you think any thing can be made 
of it, I shall set about it with all the paina and application that so 
useful a work deserves. 

" I am ever, most worthy Sir» Ac." 

ADDISOM. G. 
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AiSfltff ovK ayoBri HB3. 

■ Pudor mains — hob. 

PalM modesty. 

I COULD not but smile at the account that was yesterday given 
tte of a modest young gentleman, who being invited to an enter- 
tainment, though he was not used to drink, had not the confidence 
to refuse his glass in his turn, when on a sudden he grew so 
flustered, that he took all the talk of the table into his own hands, 
abused ^vezy one of the company, and flung a bottle at the gentle- 
man's bead who tieated him. This has given me occasion to 
reflect upon the ill effects of m vicious modesty, and to remember 
the saying of Brutus, as it is q[iioted by Plutarch, that " the person 
has had but an ill education, who has not been taught to deny 
anything." This false kind of modesty has, perhaps, betrayed 
both sexes into as many vices as the most abanooned impudence ; 
and is the more inexcusable to reason, because it acts to gratify 
others rather than itself, and is punished with a kind of remorse, 
not only like other vicious habits when the crime is over, but even 
at the very time that it is committed. 

Nothing is more admirable than true modesty, and nothing is 
more contemptible than the false. The one guards virtue, the 
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otber betrays it. True modesty is ashamed to do anything that is 
repugnant to the rules of right reason : false modesty is ashamed 
to do anything that is opposite to the humour of the company. 
True modesty avoids everything that is criminal, false modesty 
everything that is unfashionable. The latter is only a general 
undetermined instinct; the fonner is that instinct limited and 
circumscribed by the rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and vicious which 
engages a man to do any thing that is ill or indiscreet, or which 
restrains him from Going any thing that is of a contrary natinre. 
How many men, in the common concerns of life, lend sums of 
money which they are not able to spare, are bound for persons 
whom they have but little friendship for, give recommendatory 
characters of men whom they are not acquainted with, bestow 
places on those whom they do not esteem, live in such a manner 
as they themselves do not approve, and all this merely because 
they have not the confidence to resist solicitation, importunity^ or 
example. 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such Actions as 
are indiscreet, but very often to such as are highly criminal. 
When Xenophanes was called timorous, because he would not 
venture his money in a game at dice : " I confess,*' said he, " that 
I am exceeding timorous, for I dare not do an ill thing." On the 
contrary, a man of vicious modesty complies with everything, and 
is only fearful of doing what may look singular in the company 
where he is engaged. He foils in with the torrent, and lets him- 
self go to every action or discourse, however unjustifiable in itself, 
so it be in vogue among the present party. This, though one of 
the most common, is one of the most ridiculous dispositions in 
. human nature, that men should not be ashamed of speaking or 
acting in a dissolute or irrational manner, but that one who is in 
their company should be ashamed of governing himself by the 
principles of reason and virtue. 

In the second place, we are to consider false modesty, as it re- 
strains a man from doing what is good and laudable. My reader's 
own thoughts will suggest to him many instances and examples 
under this head. I shall only dwell upon one reflection, which I 
cannot make without a secret concern. We have in England a 
particular bashfulness in everything that regards religion. A 
well-bred man is obliged to conceal any serious sentiment of this 
nature, and very often to appear a greater libertine than he is, 
that he may keep himself in countenance among the men of 
mode. Our excess of modesty makes us shame-faced in all the 
exercises of piety and devotion. This humour prevails upon us 
daily; insomuch that, at many well-bred tables, the master of the 
house is so very modest a man, that he has not the confidence to 
say grace at his own table: a custom which is not only practised 
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by all the nations about us, but was never omitted by the heathens 
themselves. English gentlemen, who travel into Koman-catholic 
countries, are not a littie surprised to meet with people of the best 
quality kneeling in their churches, and engaged in their private 
devotions, though it be not at the hours of public worship. An 
officer of the army, or a man of wit and pleasure, in those coun- 
tries, would be afraid of passing not only, tor an irreligious, but an 
ill-bred man, should he be seen to go to bed, or sit down at table, 
without offering up his devotions on such occasions. The same 
show of religion appears in all the foreign reformed churches, and 
enters so much into their ordinary conversation, that an English- 
man is apt to term them hypocritical and precise. 

This little appearance of a religious deportment in our nation, 
may proceed in some measure from that modesty which is natural 
to us ; but the great occasion of it is ceitainly this. Those swarms 
of sectaries that overran the nation in the time of the great re- 
bellion, carried their hypocrisy so high, that they had converted 
our whole language into a jargon of enthusiasm; insomuch that, 
upon the restoration, men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and practice of those persons who had made 
religion a cloak to so many villanies. This led them into the 
other extreme ; every appearance of devotion was looked upon as 
puritanical, and falling into the hands of the " ridiculers " who flou- 
rished in that reign, and attacked everything that was serious, it 
has ever since been out of countenance among us. By this meaiis 
we are gradually fallen into that vicious modesty, which has in 
some measure worn out from among us the appearance of Chris- 
tianity in ordinary life and conversation, and which distinguishes 
us from all our neighbours. 

Hypocrisy cannot indeed be too much detested, but at the sanue 
time is to be preferred to open impiety. The^ are both equally 
destructive to the person who is possessed with them; but, in 
regard to others, hypocrisy is not so pernicious as barefaced irre- 
ligion. The due mean to be observed is '* to be sincerely virtuous, 
and at the same time to let the world see we are so." I do not 
know a more dreadful menace in the holy writings, than that which 
is pronounced against those who have thus perverted modesty, to 
be ashamed before men in a particular of such unspeakable im- 
portance. 

ADDISON. G. 
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— Quicqnid dignum sapiente bonoque est. hoe. 1 kp. it. 5. 
What befits the wise and good. obeboh. 

Religion maybe considered under two general heads. The 
first comprehends what we are to believe, the other what we are to 
practise. By those things which we are to believe, I mean what- 
ever is revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we could not 
have obtained the knowledge of by the light of nature; by the 
things which we are to practise, I mean all those duties to which 
we are directed by reason or natural religion. The first of these 
I shall distinguish by the name of faith, the second by that of 
morality. 

If we look into the more serious part of mankind, we find many 
who lay so great a stress upon faith, that they neglect morality; 
and many who build so much upon morality, that they do not pay 
a due regard to faith. The perfect man should be defeotire in 
neither of these particulars, as will be very evident to those who 
consider the benefits which arise from each of them, and which I 
shall make the subject of this day's paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of Christian duty into 
morality and faith, and that they have both their peculiar exc^ 
lences, the first has the pre-eminence in several respects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality (as I have stated the 
notion of it) is of a fixed eternal nature, and will endure when faith 
shall fail, and be lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified to do greater good 
to mankind and become more beneficial to the world, by morality 
without faith, than by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Because morality gives a greater perfection to human 
nature, by quieting the mind, moderating the passions, and advanc- 
. ing the happiness of every man in his private capacity. 

Fourthly, Because the rule of morality is much more certain than 
that of faith, all the civilized nations of the world agreeing in the 
great points of morally, as much as they differ in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidelity is not of so malignant a nature as 
immorality; or to put the same reason in another light, because it 
is generally owned, there may be salvation for a virtuous infidel, 
(particularly in the case of invincible ignorance), but none for a 
vicious believer. 

Sixthly, Because faith seems to draw its principal, if not all its 
excellency, from the influence it has upon morality ; as we shall 
see more at large, if we consider wherein consists the excellency of 
faitb, or the belief of revealed religion ; and this I think is. 
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First, In explainiug, and oarrying to greater heights, several 
points of morality. 

Secondly, In furnishing new and stronger motives to enforce the 
practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving ns more amiable ideas of the Supreme Being, 
more enaearing notions of one another, and a truer state of our- 
selves, both in regard to the grandeur and vileness of our natures. 

Fourthly, By shewing us the blackness and deformity of vice, 
which in the Christian system is so very great, that he who is pos- 
sessed of all perfection, and the sovereign judge of it, is represented 
by several of our divines as hating sin to the same degree that he 
loves the sacred person who was made the propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, in being the ordinary and prescribed method of making 
morality e£Pectual to salvation, 

I have only touched on these several heads, which every one 
who is conversant in discourses of this nature will easily enlarge 
upon in his own thoughts, and draw conclusions from them which 
may be useful to him in the conduct of his life. One I am sure is 
so obvious, that he cannot miss it, namely, that a man cannot be 
perfect in his scheme of morality, who does not strengthen and 
support it with that of the Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three other maxims, which 
I think we may deduce from what has been said. 

First, that we should be particularly cautious in making any- 
thing an article of faith which does not contribute to the confirma- 
tion or improvement of moralitj. 

Secondlv, That no article of faith can be true and authentic, 
which weakens or subverts the practical part of religion, or what I 
have hitherto called morality. 

Thirdly, that the greatest friend of morality or natural religion, 
cannot possibly apprehend any danger from embracing Christianity, 
as it is preserved pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of our 
national church. 

There is likewise another maxim which I think may be drawn 
from the foregoing considerations, which is this, that we should in 
all dubious points, consider any iU consequences that may arise 
from them supposing they should be erroneous, before we give up 
our assent to them. 

For example. In that disputable point of prosecuting men for 
conscience sake, besides the embittering their minds with hatred, 
indignation, and all the vehemence of resentment, and ensnaring 
them to profess what they do not believe ; we cut them off from the 
Pleasures and advantages of society, afflict their bodies, distress theur 
fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their families, make their lives 
painful, or put an ena to them. Sure when I see such dreadful 
consequences rising from a principle, I would be as fully convinced 
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of the truth of it, as of a mathematical demonstration, before I 
would venture to act upon it, or make it a part of my religion. 

In this case the injury done our neighbour is plain and evident ; 
the principle that puts us upon doing it, of a dubious and disput- 
able nature. Morality seems highly violated by the one; and 
whether or no a zeal for what a man thinks the true system of faith 
may justify it, is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our reli- 
gion produces charity as well as zeal, it will not be for showing 
itself by such cruel instances. But to conclude with the words of 
an excellent author,'!^ "We have just enough religion to make us 
hate, but not enough to make us love one another." 

ADDISON. C. 
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Becipimur specie recti HOS. abs. post. 25« 

Deluded by a seeming excellence. Bosooxxov, 

Our defects and follies are too often unknown to us; nay, they 
are so far from being known to us, that they pass for demonstra- 
tions of our worth. This makes us easy in the midst of them, fond 
to shew them, fond to improve in them, and to be esteemed for 
them. Then it is that a thousand unaccountable conceits, gay 
inventions, and extravagant actions, must afford us pleasures, ana 
display us to others in the colours which we ourselves take a fancy 
to glory in. And indeed there is something so amusing for the 
time in this state of vanity and ill grounded satisfaction, that even 
the wiser world has chosen an exalted word to describe its enchant- 
ments, and called it, " The Paradise of Fools." 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may seem a false thought 
to some, and bear another turn than what I have given ; but it is 
at present none of my business to look after it, who am going to 
confess that I have been lately amongst them in a vision. 

Methought I was transported to a hill, green, flowery, and of an 
easy ascent. Upon the broad top of it resided squint-eyed Error, 
and Popular Opinion with many heads ; two that dealt in sorcery, 
and were famous for bewitching people with the love of themselves. 
To these repaired a multitude from every side, by two diflerent 
paths which lead towards each of them. Some who had the most 
assuming air, went directly of themselves to Error, without expect- 
ing a conductor ; others of a softer nature weut first to Popular 
Opinion, from whence, as she influenced and engaged them with 
their own praises, she delivered them over to his government. 
• Suppoeed to be Archbishop Tillotson. 
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When we had ascended to an open part of the summit where 
Opinion abode, we found her entertaining several who had arrived 
before us. Her voice was pleasing : she breathed odours as she 
spoke. She seemed to have a tongue for every one: evenr one 
thought he heard of sometMng that was valuable in himself, and 
expected a paradise which she promised as the reward of his merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till she should bring us where 
it was to be bestowed ; and it was observable, that all the way we 
went, the company was either praising themselves for their quali- 
fications, or one another for those qualifications which they took to 
be conspicuous in their own characters, or dispraising others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the degrees of them. 

At last we approached a bower, at the entrance of which Error 
• was seated. The trees were thick woven, and the place where he 
sat artfully contrived to darken him a little. He was disguised in 
a whitish robe, which he had put on, that he might appear to us 
with a nearer resemblance to Truth: and as she has a light 
whereby she manifests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her 
adorers, so he had provided himself with a magical wand, that he 
might do sometlung in imitation of it, and please with delusions. 
This he lifted solemnly, and muttering to himself, bid the glories 
which he kept under enchantment to appear before us. Imme- 
diately we cast our eyes on that part of the sky to which he pointed, 
and observed a thin blue prospect, which cleared as mountains in 
a summer morning when the mists go off, and the palace of Vanity 
appeared to sight. 

The foundation hardly seemed a foundation, but a set of curling 
clouds, which it stood upon by magical contrivance. The way by 
which we ascended was painted like a rainbow; and as we went, 
the breeze that played about us bewitched the senses. The walls 
were gilded all for show ; the lowest set of pillars were of the 
slight fine Corinthian order, and the top of the building being 
rounded, bore so far the 'resemblance of a bubble. 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a porter, nor waited 
till one should appear ; every one thought bis merits a sufficient 
passport, aild pressed forward. In the hall we met with several 
phantoms, that roved amongst us, and ranged the company accord- 
ing to their sentiments. There was decreasing Honour, that had 
nothing to show in, but an old coat of his ancestors achievements. 
There was Ostentation, that made himself his own constant subject, 
and Gallantry sta^ttiog upon bis tip-toes. At the upper end of 
the hall stood a throne, whose canopy glittered with all the riches . 
that Gaiety could contrive to lavish on it ; and between the gilded 
arms sat Vanity, decked in the peacock's feathers, and acknow» 
lodged for another Venus by her votaries. The boy who stood 
beside her for a Cupid, and who made the world to bow before her, 
was called Self-conceit. His eyes had every now and then a cas^ 
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inwards to the neglect of all objects about him ; and the artns 
which he made use of for conquest, were borrowed from, those 
against whom he had a* design. The arrow which he shot at the 
Boldier, was fledged from his own plume of feathers ; the dart he 
directed acfainst the man of wit, was winged from the quills he writ 
with; and that which he sent against those who presumed upon 
their riches, was headed with gold out of their treasuries. He 
made nets for statesmen from their own contrivances ; he took fire 
irom ths eyes of ]adies, with which he melted their hearts ; and 
lightning from the tongues of the eloquent, to inflame them with 
their own glories. At the foot of the throne sat three false graces : 
Flattery with a shell of paint, Aflectation with a mirror to practise 
at, and Fashion ever changing the posture of her clothes. These 
applied themselves to secure Uie conquests which Self-conceit had 
gotten, and had each of them their paticular polities. Flattery 
gave new colours and complexions to all things ; Affectation new 
airs and appearances, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and 
Fashion both concealed some home defects, and added some 
foreign external beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I saw, I heard a voice in the 
crowd bemoaning the condition of mankind, which is thus managed 
by the breath of Opinion, deluded by Error, fired by Self-conceit, 
and given up to be trained in all the courses of Vanity, till Scorn 
or Povertv come upon us. These expressions were no sooner 
handed about, but I immediately saw a general disorder, till at 
last there was a parting in one place, and a grave old man, decent 
and resolute, was led forward to be punished for the words he had 
uttered. He appeared inclined to have spoken in his own defence, 
but I could not observe that any one was willing to hear bim. 
Vanity cast a scornful smile at him ; Self-conceit was angry ; Flat- 
tery, who knew him for Plain-dealing, put on a vizard, and turned 
away ; Affectation tossed her fan, made mouths^ and called him 
Envy or Slander ; and Fashion would have it, that at least he must 
be lU-manners. Thus slighted and despised by all, he was driven 
out for abusing people of merit and figure ; and I heard it firmly 
resolved, that he should be used no better wherever th^y met with 
him hereafter. 

I had already seen the meaning of most part of that warning 
which he had given, and was considering how the latter words 
should be fulfilled, when a mighty noise was heard without, and 
the door was blackened by a numerous train of harpies crowding 
in upon us. Folly and Broken-credit were seen in the house before 
they entered. Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, and Poverty, 
brought up the rear. Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, disap- 
peared; her subjects ran into holes and corners : but many of them- 
were found and carried off (as I was told by one who stood near 
me) either to prisons or cellars, solitude or little company, the 
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mean arts or viler crafts of life. " But these," added he with a 
disdainful air, ** are such who would fondly live here, when their 
merits neither matched the lustre of the place, nor their riches its 
expenses. We have seen such scenes as these before now ; the 
[lory you saw will all return when the hurry is over." I thanked 
lim for his information, and believing him so incorrigible as that 
he would stay till it was his turn to be taken, J made o£P to the 
door, and overtook some few, who, though they would not hearken 
to Plain-deding, were now terrified to good purpose by the example 
of others. But when they had touched the threshdd, it was a 
strange shock to them to find that the delusion of Error was gone, 
and they plainly discerned the building to hang a little up in the 
air without any real foundation. At first we saw nothing but a 
desperate leap remained for us, and I a ti)Ousand times blamed my 
immeaning curiosity that had brought me into so much danger. 
But as they began to sink lower in their own minds, methought 
the palace suuk along with us, till they were arrived at the due 
point of esteem which they ought to have for themselves ; then the 
part of the building in which they stood touched the earth, and we 
departing out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether they who 
staid in the palace were sensible of this descent, I cannot tell ; it 
was then my opinion that they were not. However it be, my 
dream broke up at it, and has given me occasion all my life to 
reflect upon the fatal consequences of following the suggestions of 
Vanity.* 

" Mr. Spectator, 
" I WRTTE to you to desire, that you would again f touch upon a 
certain enormity, which is chiefly in use among the politer and 
better-bred part of mankind ; I mean the ceremonies, bows, curtsies, 
whisperings, smiles, winks, nods, with other familiar arts of saluta- 
tion, which take up in our churches so much time, that might be 
better employed, and which seem so utterly inconsistent with the 
duty and true intent of our entering into those religious assemblies. 
The resemblance which this bears to our indeed proper behaviour 
in theatres, may be some instances of its incongruity in the above- 
mentioned places. In Roman-catholic chiurches and chapels 
abroad, I myself have observed, more than once, persons of the 
first quality, of the nearest relation, and intimatest acquaintance, 
passing by one another unknowing as it were, and unknown, and 
with so little notice of each other, that it looked like having their 
minds more suitably and more solemnly engaged ; at least it was 
an acknowledgment that they ought to have been so. I have been 
told the same even of the Mahometans, with relation to the pro- 

• This vision was written by Dr. Pamell. See also No. Wl. 
t See No. 259. 
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priety of their demeanour in the conventions of their erroneous 
worship : and I cannot hut think either of them sufficient and 
laudahle patterns of our imitation in this particular. 

*' I cannot help, upon this occasion, remarking on jthe excellent 
memories of those devotionists, who, upon retiuiiing''from church, 
shall give a particular account how two or three hundred people 
were dressed : a thing, hy reason of its variety, so difficult to be 
digested and fixed in the head, that it is a miracle to me how two 
poor hours of divine service can be time sufficient for so elaborate 
/ an undertaking, the duty of the place too being jointly, and no 
"' doubt oft pathetically, performed along with it. Where it is said 
in sacred writ, that * the woman ought to have a covering on her 
head because of the angels,' the last word is by some thought to be 
metaphorically used, and to signify young men. Allowing this in- 
terpretation to be right, the text may not appear to be wholly' 
foreign to our present purpose. 

" When you are in a disposition proper for writing on such a 
subject, I earnestly recommend this to you ; and am, 

*• Sir, your very humble servant." 

STEELE. T. 



/ 
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Sed non ego credulus illis. viRO. eol. ix. 34. 

But I discern their flatt'ry from their praise, drtdeit. 

For want of time to substitute something else in the room of 
them, I am at present obliged to publish compliments above my 
desert in the following letters. It is no small satisfaction, to have 
given occasion to ingenious men to employ their thoughts upon 
sacred subjects from the approbation of such pieces of poetry as 
they have seen in my Saturday's papers I shall never publish 
verse on that day but what is written by the same hand;* yet 
shall I not accompany those writings with eulogiums, but leave 
them to speak for themselves. 

" for the spectator. 

" Mr. Spectator, 
** You very much promote the interests of virtue, while you 
reform the taste of a profane age ; and persuade us to be enter- 
tained with divine poems, whilst we are distinguished by so many 
thousand humours, and split into so many different sects and 
parties ; yet persons of every party, sect, and humour, are fond of 
* Addison. 
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conforming their taste to yours. You can transfuse your own 
relish of a poem into all your readers, according to their capacity 
to receive; and when you recommend the pious passion that reigns 
in the verse, we seem to feel the devotion, ana grow proud and 
pleased inwardly that we have souls capable of relishing what The 
Spectator approves. 

" Upon reading the hymns that you have published in some 
late papers, I had a mind to try yesterday, whether I could write 
one. The cxivth Psalm appears to me an admirable ode, and I 
began to turn it into our language. As I was describing the journey 
of Israel from Egypt, and added the divine presence amongst them, 
I perceived a beauty in this psalm which was entirely new to me, 
and which T was going to lose ; and that is, that the poet utterly 
conceals the presence of God in the beginning of it, and rather lets 
a possessive pronoun go without a substantive, than he will so 
much as mention anything of divinity there. * Judah was his 
sanctuary, and Israel his dominion, or kingdom.' The reason now 
seems evident, and this conduct necessary; for, if God had ap- 
peared before, there could be no wonder why the mountains should 
leap, and the sea retire ; therefore that this convulsion of nature 
may be brought in with due surprise, his name is not mentioned 
till afterward, and then with a very agreeable turn of thought God 
is introduced at once in all his majesty. This is what I have at- 
tempted to imitate in a translation without paraphrase, and to 
preserve what I could of the spirit of the sacred author. 

" If the following essay be not too incorrigible, bestow upon it a 
few brightenings from your genius, that I may learn how to write 
better, or to write no more. 

" Your daily admirer and humble servant, &c." 

"psalm 0X1 V. 

** When Israel, freed from Pharaoh's hand. 
Left the proud tyrant and his land, 
The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their king, and Judah was his throne. 

Across the deep their journey lay. 
The deep divides to make them way ; 
The streams of Jordan saw, and fled 
With backward current to their head. 

The mountains shook like frighted sheep. 
Like Iambs the little hillocks leap ; 
Not Sinai on her base could stand. 
Conscious of soy'reign powV at hand. 

What power could make the deep divide ? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tidel 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 
And whenee the finght that Sinai feels 1 
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Let ev'rj mountain, ev'ry flood, 
Eetire, and know tV approaching Gfod, 
The King of IsraeL See him here : 
Tremble thou earth, adore and fear. 

He thunders — and all nature mourns ; 
The rock to standing pools he turns : 
Flints spring with fountains at his word, 
And fires and seas confess their Lord." * 

" Mr. Spectator, 

**^ There are those who take the advantage of your putting a 
halfpenny value upon yourself above the rest of our daily writers, 
to defame you in public conversation, and strive to make you un- 
popular upon the account of this said halfpenny. But, if I were 
you, I would insist upon that small acknowledgment for the supe- 
rior merit of yours, as being a work of invention. Give me leave, 
therefore, to do you justice, and say in yoiur behalf, what you can- 
not yourself, which is, that your writings have made learning a 
more necessary nart of good breeding than it was before you ap 
peared : that moaesty is become fashionable, and impudence stanos 
in need of some wit, since you have put them both in their proper 
lights. Profaneness, lewdness, and debauchery, are not now quali- 
fications; and a man may be a very fine gentleman, though be is 
neither a keeper, nor an infidel. 

" I would have you tell the town the story of the Sibyls, if they 
deny giving you two-pence. Let them know that those sacred 
papers were valued at the same rate after two thirds of them were 
destroyed, as when there was the whole set. There are so many 
of us who will give you your own price, that you may acquaint 
your non-conformist readers, that they shtll not have it, except 
they come in within such a day, under three-pence. I don't 
know but you might bring in the Date obolum Bdasario with a 
good grace. The witlings come in clusters to two or three coffee- 
houses which have left you off; and I hope you will make us, who 
fine to your wit, merry with their characters who stand out 
against it. 

" I am your most hiunble servant. 

" P.S. I have lately got the ingenious authors of blacking for 
shoes, powder for colouring the hair, pomatum for the hands, cos- 
metics for the face, to be your constant customers; so that your 
advertisements will as much adorn the outward man, as your paper 
does the inward." 

STEELE. T. 

* By Dr. Watti, 
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Nil ego contttlerim jucundo sanus amico. 90E. sat. 1. y. 44. 

Nothing 89 gmtefal as a pleaaant fimd. 

People are not aware of the Terj gre'at force wbich pleasantry 
in company bas upon all those with whom a man of that talent 
converses. His faults are generally overlooked by all his acquaint- 
ance, and a certain carelessness, that constantly attends all his 
actions, carries him on with greater success, than diligence and 
assiduity does others who have no share of this endowment. 
Dacinthus breaks his word upon all occasions, both trivial and 
important; and, when he is sufficiently railed at for that abomi- 
nable quality, they who talk of him end witb^ ** After all he is a 
very pleasant fellow." Dacinthus is an ill-natured husband, and 
yet the very women end their freedom of discourse upon this sub- 
ject, " But, after all, he is very pleasant company." Dacinthus is 
neither, in point of honour, civility, good breeding, nor good 
nature, unexceptionable; and yetaJu is answered, for " He is a 
very pleasant fellow.'* When this quality is conspicuous in a man 
who has, to accompany it, manly and virtuous sentiments, there 
cannot certainly be anything which can give so pleasing a gratift- 
cation as the gaiety of such a person; but when it is alone, and 
serves only to ^Id a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man so 
much to be avoided as your pleasant fellow. A very pleasant fel- 
low shall turn your good name to a jest, make your character con- 
temptible, debauch your wife or daughter, and yet be received by 
the rest of the world with welcome wherever he appears. It is 
very ordinary with those of this character to be attentive only to 
their own satisfactions, and have very little bowels for the concerns 
or sorrows of other men ; nay, they are capable of purchasing their 
own pleasures at the expense of giving pain to others. But they 
who do not consider this sort of men thus carefully, are irresistibly 
exposed to their insinuations. The author of the following letter 
carries the matter so high, as to intimate thai; Uie liberties of 
England have been at the mercy of a prince merely as he was of 
this pleasant character. 

" Mb. Spectator, 

*' TuEBfi is no one pasaion which aM mankind so naturally give 
into as pride, nor any other passion which appears in su^^h dmor- 
ent disguises. It is to be round in «U habits and oomploxiona. 
Is it not a question, whether it does more hajrm or good in tha 
world; and if there be not such a thing 9» whiit we may call avij^ 
tuous and laudable pride? 

'* It is this passion alone, when misapplied^ Itot lays us so open 

VOL. IIL 
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to flatterers; and he who can agreeably condescend to soothe our 
humour or temper, finds always an open avenue to our soul; 
especially if th^ flatterer happen to be our superior. 

"One might give many instances of this in a late English 
monarch, under the title of * The gaieties of Bang Charles 11.' 
This prince was by nature eitremely familiar, of very easy access, 
and much delighted to see and be seen ; and this happy temper, 
which in the highest degree gi-atified his people's vanity, did him 
more service with his loving subjects than all his other virtues, 
though it must be confessed he had many. He delighted, though 
a mighty king, to give and take a jest, as they say : and a prince 
of this fortimate disposition, who we^e inclined to make an ill use 
of his power, may have anything of his people, be it never so much 
to their prejudice. But this good king made generally a very in- 
noceutuse, as to the public, of this ensnaidng temper; for, it is 
well known, he pursued pleasure more than ambition. He seemed 
to glory in being the first man at cock-matches, horse races, balls, 
ana plays : he appeared highly delighted on those occasions, and 
ncTcr failed to warm and gladden the heart of every spectator. 
He more than once dined with his good citizens of London on 
their Lord-mayor's day, and did so the year that Sir Kobert Viner 
was mayor. Sir Eobert was a very loyal man, and, if you will 
allow the expression, very fond of his sovereign ; but, what with 
the joy he felt at heart for the honour done him by his prince, and 
through the warmth he was in with continual toasting healths to 
the royal family, Bis lordship grew a little fond of his majesty, and 
entered into a familiarity not altogether so graceful in so public a 
place. The king understood very well how to extricate himself in 
all kinds of difficulties, and, with an hint to the company to avoid 
ceremony, stole oft* and made towards his coach, which stood ready 
for him in Guildhall-yard. But the mayor liked his company so 
well, and was grown so intimate, that he pursued him hastily, and 
catching him fast by the hand, cried out with a vehement oath 
and accent, * Sir, you shall stay and take t'other bottle.' The airy 
monarch looked findly at him over his shoulder, and with a smile 
and graceful air (for I saw him at the time, and do now) repeated 
this fine of the old song, 

' He that is drank is as great as a king,' 

and immediately retmrned back and complied with his landlord. 

" I give you this story, Mr, Spectator, because, as I said, I saw 
the passage ; and I assure you it is very true, and yet no common 
one ; and when I tell you the sequel, you will say I have a better 
reason for it. This very mayor afterwards erected a statue of his 
merry monarch in Stocks-market,* and did the crown many and 

• This equestrian statue was originally made for John Sobieski, king of 
Poland, but by some accident it had been left on the workman's hands. To 
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great services ; and it was owing to this humour of the king, that 
his family had so great a fortune shut up in the exchequer of their 
pleasant sovereign. The many good-natured condescensions of 
this prince are vulgarly known ; and it is excellently said of him 
by a great hand* which writ his character, that he was not a king 
a quarter of an hour together in his whole reign. He would re- 
ceive visits even from fools and half madmen; and at times I have 
met with people who have boxed, fought at back- sword, and taken 
poison, before King Charles II. In a word, he was so pleasant a 
man, that no one could be sorrowful under his government. This 
made him capable of baffling, with the greatest ease imaginable, 
all suggestions of jealousy ; and the people could not entertain 
notions of anything terrible in him whom they saw every way 
agreeable. This scrap of the familiar part of that prince's history 
I thought fit to send you, in compliance to the request you lately 
made to your correspondents. 

" I am, Sir, your most humble servant." 

STEELE. T. 
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Omnia quae sensu yolvantor vota diumo, 

Pectoie sopito reddit arnica quies. 
Yanator defessa toro cum membra reponit, 

Mens tamen ad sylvas et sua lustra redit : 
Judicibus lites, aurig» somnia currus, 

Yanaque noctumis meta cayetur equis. 
He quoque Musarum studium sub nocte silenti 

Artibus aBsuetis soUicitare solet. oiaud. 



save time and expense, the Polander was converted into a Briton, and the 
Turk underneath his horse into Oliver Cromwell, to complete the complunent. 
Unfortunately, the turban on the Turk'sjbead was overlooked, and left an un- 
deniable proof of Ais story. See StoVsTSurvey, &c., ed. 1766, vol. i. p. 617. 
This statue, formed of white marble, was erected on a neat conduit, in 1676 ; 
but when, in 1785, the city-council fixed on Stocks-market for. the site of a 
house of residence for the lord-mayors of London, the statue was removed to 
make way for the Mansion-house; the first stone of which was laid in October 
26, 1789, by Micajah Perry, Esq., then lord-mayor.— On the 28Ui of May 
1779, Bobert Yiner, Esq., applied to the court of common-council to have this 
statue (which had been erected by his ancestor) delivered to him for his use : 
and the court complied with the request. Where is it now ? we do not know. 
* Sheffield Duke of Buckingham said, that " on premeditation Charles II. 
could not act Uie part of a king for a moment." 

-«. 'i^ ^ 
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In sleep, when £incy is let loose to play. 
Our dreams repeat the wishes of the day. 
Though farther toil his tired limhs refuse, 
The dreaming hunter still the chase pursues. 
The judge a-hed dispenses still the laws. 
And sleeps again o'er the unfinish'd cause. 
The dozing racer hears his chariot roll. 
Smacks the vain whip, and shuns the fitncy'd goeL 
Me too the Muses, in the silent night, 
With wonted chimes of jingling verse delight. 
I WAS lately entertaining myself with comparing Homer's 
balance, in which Jupiter is represented as weighing the fates of 
Hector and Achilles, with a passage of Virgil, wherein that deity 
is introduced as weighing the fiates of Tumns and ^neas. I then 
considered how the same way of thinking prevailed in the eastern 
parts of the world, as in those noble passages of scripture, wherein 
we are told that the great king of Babylon, the day before his 
death, had been " weighed in the balance, and been found want- 
ing." In other places of the holy writings, the Almighty is des- 
cribed as weighing the mountains in scales, making the weight for 
the winds, knowing the balancings of the clouds ; and in others, 
as weighing the actions of men, and laying their calamities to- 
gether in a balance. Milton, as I have observed in a former 
paper * had an eye to several of these foregoing instances in that 
beautiful description wherein he represents the archangel and the 
evil spirit as addressing themselves for the combat, but parted by 
the balance which appeared in the heavens, and weighed the con- 
sequences of such a battle. 

" Th' Eternal, to prevent such horrid fray. 
Hung forth in Heav'n his golden scales, yet seen 
Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign ; 
Wherein all things created first he weigh' d, 
The pendulous round earth, with halanc'd air 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events. 
Battles and realms ; in these he put two weights. 
The sequel each of parting and of fight. 
The latter quick up fiew, and kick'd the beam : 
Which GFabiel spying, thus bespake the fiend.-— 

' Satan, I know thy strei^h, and thou know'st mine : 
Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
To boast what arms can do, since thine no more 
Than Heav'n permits ; nor mine, though doubled now 
To trample thee as mire ! for proof look up. 
And read thy lot in yon celestial sign. 
Where thou art weigh'd, and shown how h'ght, how weak. 
If thou resist.' The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft ; nor more ; hut fled 
Murm'ring^ and with him fled the shades of night." 
• See No. 821. 
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These several amusing thoughts, having taken possession of my 
mind some time before I went to sleep, and mingling tliemselves 
with my ordinary ideas, raised in my imagination a Venr odd kind 
of vision. I was, methought, replaced in my study, and seated in 
my elbow-chair, where I had indulged the foregoing speculations, 
with my lamp burning by me as usual. Whilst I was here medi- 
tating on several subjects of morality, and considering the nature 
of many virtues and vices, as materials for those discourses with 
which I dsdly entertain the public, I saw, methought, a pair of 
golden scales hanging by a chain of the same metal over the table 
that stood before me ; when, on a sudden, there were great heaps 
of weights thrown down on each side of them. I found, upon 
examining these weights, they showed the value of everything that 
is in esteem among men. I made an essay of them, by putting 
the weight of%i8dom in one scale, and that of riches in another; 
upon which the latter, to show its comparative lightness, imme- 
diately flew up, and kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I must inform mj reader, that these 
weights did not exert their natural gravity, till they were laid in 
the golden balance, insomuch that I could not guess which was 
light or heavy, whilst I held them in my hand. This I found .by 
several instances: for, upon my laying a weight in one of the 
scales, which was inscribed by the word" eternity," though I threw 
in that of time, prosperity, affliction, wealth, poverty, interest, 
success, with many other weights, which in my hand seemed very 
ponderous, they were notable to stir the opposite balance; nor 
oould they have prevailed, though assisted with the weight of the 
sun, the starft, and the earth. 

Upon emptying the scales, I laid several titles and honours, with 
pomps, triumphs, and many weights of the like nature, in one of 
them ; and seeing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw it 
accidentally into the other scalf, when, to my great surprise, it 
proved so exaet a (K>unterpoise, that it kept the balance in an equili- 
orium. This little glittering weight was inscribed upon the edges 
of it with the word " vanity.*' I found there were several other 
weights which were equally heavy, and exact counterpoises to one 
another : a few of them I tried, as avarice and poverty, riches and 
content, with some others.- 

There were likewise several weights that were of the same figure, 
and seemed to correspond with each other, but were entirely dif- 
ferent when thrown into the scales : as religion and hypocrisy, pe- 
dantry and learning, wit and vivacity, superstition and devotion, 
gravity and wisdom, with many others. 

I observed one particular weight lettered on both sides ; and, 
upon applying myself to the reading of it, found on one side 
written, ** In the dialect of men," and unierneath it, " Calamities :" 
on the other side was written '* In th Itngucge of the gods," and 
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underneath, " Blessings." ' T found the intrinsic value of this 
weight to be much greater than I imagined, for it overpowered 
Health, Wealth, Good Fortune, and many other weights, which 
were much more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a saying among the Scotch, that an ounce of mother- wit 
is worth a pound of clergy. I was sensible of the truth of this 
saying, when I saw the difference between the weight of Natural 
Parts, and that of Learning. The observations which I made upon 
these two weights, opened to me a new field of discovenes ; for 
notwithstanding the weight of Natural Parts was much heavier 
than that of Learning, I observed that it weighed an hundred 
times heavier than it did before, when I put Learning into the same 
scale with it. I made the same observation upon Faith and Mo- 
rality;* for notwithstanding the latter outweighed the former se- 
parately, it received a thousand times more additiorild weight from 
its conjunction with the former, than what it had by itself. This 
odd phenomenon shewed itself in other particulars, as in Wit and 
Judgment, Philosophy and Religion, Justice and Humanity, Zeal 
and Charity, Depth of Sense and Perspicuity of Style, with innu- 
merable other particulars too long to be mentioned in this paper. 

As a dream seldom fails of dashing seriousness with impertinence, 
mirth with gravity, methought I made several other experiments of 
a more ludicrous nature, by one of which I found that an English 
octavo was very often heavier than a French folio ; and, by another 
that an old Greek or Latin author weighed down a whole library 
of modems. Seeing one of my Spectators lying by me, I laid it 
into one of the scales, and flung a twopenny piece into the other. 
The reader will not inquire into the event, if he remembers the first 
trial which I have recorded in this paper. I afterwards threw 
both the sexes into the balance ; but as it is not for my interest to 
disoblige either of them, I shall desire to be excused from telling 
the result of this experiment. Hm'mg an opportunity of this na- 
ture in my hands, I could not forbear throwing into one scale the 
principles of a tory, and into the other those of a whig : but as I 
have all along declared this to be a neutral paper, I shall Ukewise 
desire to be silent under this bead also, though, upon examining 
one of the weights, I saw the word " tekel" engraven on it in 
capital letters. 

I made many other experiments ; and, though I have not room 
for them all in this day's speculation, I may perhaps reserve them 
for another. I shall only add that, upon my awaking, I was sorry 
to find my golden scales vanished ; but resolved for the future to 
learn this lesson from them, not to despise or value any things for 
their appearances, but to regulate my esteem and passions towards 
them according to their real and intrinsic value. 

ADDISON. C. 

•8eeKo.459. 
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Anream quisquis mediocritatem 
Biligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

SobriuB aula. hob. 2 OD. x. 5* 

The golden mean, as she's too nice to dwell 

Among the ruins of a filthy cell. 

So is her modesty withal as great. 

To baulk the envy of a princely seat. horms. 

I AM wonderfully pleased when I meet with any passage in an 
old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, and which I 
have never met with in a quotation. Of this kind is a beautiful 
saying in Theognis : " Vice is covered by wealth, and virtue by 
poverty ;" or, to give it in the verbal translation, " Among men 
there are some who have their vices concealed by wealth, and 
others who have their virtues concealed by poverty." Every morn's 
observation will supply him with instances of rich men, who have 
several faults and defects that are overlooked, if not entirely hidden, 
by means of their riches : and I think, we cannot find a more 
natural description of a poor man, whose merits are lost in his 
poverty, than that in the words of the wise man : *• There was a 
little city, and few men within it; and there came a great king 
against it, and besieged it, and built great bulwarks against it 
Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, 
delivered the city ; yet no man remembered that same poor man. 
Then said 1, wisdom is better than strength ; nevertheless, the poor 
man's wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard." 

The middle condition seems to be the most advantageously 
situated for the gaining of wisdom. Poverty turns our thoughts 
too much upon the supplying of our wants, and riches upon our 
enjoying superfluities ; and, as Cowley has said in another case, 
" It IS hard for a man to keep a steady eye upon truth, who is 
always in a battle, or a triumph." 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are apt to produce 
virtues or vices in the mind of man, one may observe that there is 
a set of each of these growing out of poverty, quite difierent from 
that which arises out of wealth. Humility and patience, industry 
and temperance, are very often the good qualities of a poor man. 
Humanity and good nature, magnanimity and a sense of honour, 
are as often the qualifications of the rich. On the contrary, povertj 
is apt to betray a man into envy, riches into arrogance; poverty is 
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too often attended with fraud, vicious compliance, repining, mur- 
mur, and discontent. Kiches expose a man to pride and luxury, 
a foolish elation of heart, and too great a fondness for the present 
world. In short, the middle condition is most eligible to the man 
who would improve himself in virtue, as I have before shown it is 
the most advantageous for the gaining of knowledge. It was upon 
this consideration that Agur founded his prayer, which for the 
wisdom of it is recorded in holy writ : " Two things have I re- 
quired (^ thee ; deny me them not before I die. Remove far from 
me vanitv and lies ; give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 
with food coDvenient for me : lest I be full and deny thee, and say, 
who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain." 

I shall fill the remaining part df my paper with a very pretty 
allegory, which is wrought into a play by Aristophanes the Greek 
Comedian, tt seemd originally designed as a satire upon the rich, 
though, in some parts of it, it is like the foregoing discourse, a 
kind of comparison between wealth and poverty. 

Ghremylus, who was an old and a good man, and withal exceed- 
ing poor, being desirous to leave some riches to his son, consults 
the oracle of Apollo upon the sulHect. The oracle bids him follow 
the first man he should see upon nis going out of the temple. The 
}>er8on he chanced to see was to appearance an old sordid blind 
man ; but upon his following him from place to place, he at last 
found, by his own confession, that he was Plutus the god of riches, 
and that he was just come out of the house of a miser. Plutus 
ftirther told him, that when he was a boy, he used to declare, that 
as soon as he came to age he would distnbute wealth to none but 
tirtuous and just men; upon which Jupiter, considering the per- 
nicious consequences of such a resolution, took his sight away from 
him, and left him to stroll about the world in the blind condition 
wherein Ghremylus beheld him. With much ado Ghremylus pre- 
vailed upon him to go to his hoiise, where he met an old woman 
in a tattered raiment, who had been his guest for many years, and 
Whose name was Poverty. The old woman refusing to turn out so 
Easily as he would have her, he threatened to banish her not only 
fi^om his own house, but out of all Greece, if she made any more 
Words upon the matter* Poverty on this occasion pleads her cause 
very notably, and represents to her old landlord, that should she be 
driven out of the country, all their trades, arts, and sciences, would 
be driven out with her : and that if every one was rich, they would 
hever be supplied with those pomps, ornaments, and conveniences 
6f life which made riches desirable. She likewise represented to 
him the several advantages which she bestowed upon ner votaries 
in regard to their shape, their health, and their activity, by pre- 
serving them from gouts, dropsies, unwieldliness, and intempe- 
r&DCB. But whatever she had to say for herself, she was at last 
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Slight restore Fiutus to his tight : and, in order to it, eonreyed him 
to the temple of ^sculapiust who wasfamoos for cures and miracles 
of this nature. Bv this means the deity recovered his eyes, and 
began to make a right use of them, by enriching ever^ one that 
was distinguished by piety towards the gods, and justice towards 
men ; and at the same time by taking away his gifts from the im- 
piou s and undeserving. This produces several merry incidents, till 
in the last act Mercuty descends with great complaints from the 
gods, that since the good men were grown rich, they had received 
no sacrifices ; which is confirmed by a priest of Jupiter, who enters 
with a remonstrance, that since the late innovation he wasreduced 
to a starving condition, and could not live upon his office, dhre- 
mylus, who in the beginning of the play was religious in his po- 
verty, concludes it with a proposal, wnich was relished by all the 
good men who were now grown rich as well as himself, that they 
should carry Plutus in a solemn procession to the temple, and in* 
ital him in the place of Jupiter. This allegory instructed the 
Athenians in two points : first, as it vindicated the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in its ordinary distributions of wealth ; and in the next 
place, as it showed the gi^at tendency of riches to comipt the 
morals of those who possessed them. 

AODISOM* G. 
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Qua fatione qneas tradacere lenlter sevtun : 
N6 te semper Soops agitet v^xetqae cupido ; 
Ne pavof et ^nun mediocHter ntilium apes. 

BOA. 1 >f . xvin. 07< 

How ihon may'st live, how spend thine age in peace, 

Lest avarice, BtiU p<K>r, disturb thine ease : 

Or fears should shake, or cares thy mind abuse, 

Or ardent ho^e for things of Uttle vm. CbDeoh. 

Hayiko endeavoured in my last Saturday's paper^i^ to show the 
great excellency of fkith, I shall here consider what are the proper 
means of strengthening and confirming it in the mind or man. 
Those who delight in reading books of controversy, which are 
written on both sides of the question on points of faith, do very 
seldom arrive at a fixed and settled habit of it. They are one day 
entirely oo&vin(»d of its important truths, and the next meet with 
something that shakes and disturbs them. The doubt which was 
laid revives again, and shows itself in new difficulties, and that 
• Ko. 459. 
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generally for this reason, because the mind, which is perpetuallj 
tossed in controversies and disputes, is apt to forget the reasons 
which bad once set it at rest, and to be disquieted with any former 
perplexity, when it appears in a new shape, or is started by a dif- 
ferent hand. As nothing is more laudable than an inquiry after 
truth, so nothing is more irrational than to pa^s away our whole 
lives, without determining ourselves one way or other in those 
points which are of the last importance to us. There are indeed 
many things from which we may withhold our assent; but in cases 
by which we are to regulate our lives, it is the greatest absurdity 
to be wavering and unsettled, without closing with that side which 
appears the most safe and the most probable. The first rule, 
therlfore, which I shall lay down, is this, that when by reading or 
discourse we find ourselves thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
any article, and of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we should 
never after suffer ourselves to call it into question. We may per- 
haps forget the arguments which occasioned our conviction ; hut 
we ought to remember the strength they had with us, and therefore 
still to retain the conviction which they once produced. This is 
no more than what we do in every common art or science ; nor is 
it possible to act otherwise, considering the weakness and limitation 
of our intellectual faculties. It was thus that I^atimer, one of the 
glorious army of martyrs, who introduced the reformation in Eng- 
land, behaved himself in that great conference which was managed 
between the most learned among the protestants and papists in the 
reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old man, knowing how his 
abilities were impaired by age, and that it was impossible for him 
to recollect all those reasons which had directed him in the choice 
of his religion, left his companions who were in the full possession 
of their parts and learning, to baffle andconfound their antagonists 
by the force of reason. As for himself, he only repeated to his 
adversaries the articles in which he firmly believed, and in the 
profession of which he was determined to die. It is in this manner 
that the mathematician proceeds upon propositions which he has 
once demonstrated; and, though the demonstration may have 
slipped out of his memory, he builds upon the truth, because he 
knows it was demonstrated. This rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker minds, andin some measure for men of the greatest abilities ; 
but to these last I would propose, in the second place, that they 
should lay up in their memories, and always keep by them in 
readiness, those arguments which appear to them of the greatest 
strength, and which cannot be got over by all the doubts and 
cavils of infidelity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which strengthens faith 
more than morality. Faith and morality naturally produce each 
other. A man is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not against his interest that it should be true. The 
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.pleasure he receives at present, and the happiness which he pro- 
mises himself from it hereafter, will both dispose him very power- 
fully to give credit to it, according to the ordinary observation, that 
we are easy to believe what we wish. It is very certain that a maa 
of sound reason cannot forbear closing with religion upon an im- 
partial examination of it; but at the same time it is as certain, that 
faith is kept alive in us, and gathers strength from practice more 
than from speculation. 

There is still another method, which is more persuasive than 
any of the former; and that is an habitual adoration of the Supreme 
Being, as well in constant acts of mental worship, as in outward 
forms. The devout man does not only believe, but feels there is a 
Deity. He has actual sensations of him ; his experience concurs 
with his reason; he sees him more and more in all his intercourses 
with him, and even in this life almost loses his faith in conviction. 

The last method which I shall mention for the giving life to a 
man's faith, is frequent retirement from the world, accompanied 
with religious meditation. When a man thinks of anything in 
the darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions it may make 
in his mind, they are apt to vanish as soon as the day breaks about 
him. The light and noise of the day, which are perpetually solicit- 
ing his senses, and calling off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted themselves in it, with so much 
strength, during the silence and darkness of the night. A man 
finds the same difference as to himself in a crowd and in a solitude: 
the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that variety of objects 
which press upon her in a great city. She cannot apply herself 
to the consideration of those things which are of the utmost con- 
cern to her. The cares or pleasures of the world strike in with 
every thought, and a multitude of vicious examples give a kind of 
justification to our folly. In our retirements everything disposes 
us to be serious. In courts and cities we are entertained with the 
works of men; in the country with those of God. One is the pro- 
vince of art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion naturally 
grow in the mind of every reasonable man, who sees the impres- 
sions of divine power and wisdom in every object on which he 
casts his eye. The Supreme Being has made the best arguments 
for his own existence, in the formation of the heavens and the 
earth : and these are arguments which a man of sense cannot for- 
bear attending to, who is out of the noise and hurry of human 
affairs. Aristotle says, that should a man live under ground, and 
there converse with works of art and mechanism, and should after- 
wards be brought up into the open day, and see the several glories 
of the heaven and earth, he would immediately pronounce them 
the works of such a being as we define God to be. The Psalmist 
has very beautiful strokes of poetry to this purpose, in that exalted 
strain : — *' The heavens declare the glory of Gtod ; and the firma- 
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ment sliow6th his handiwork. One day telleth another; and one* 
night certifieth another. There is neither speech nor language; 
hut their voices are heard among them. Their sound is gone oot 
into all lands ; and their words into the ends of the world." A« 
such a hold and suhlime manner of thinking fiimishes very noble 
matter for an ode, the reader may see it wrought into the foBow 
ing one. 

The spacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heayensa, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim : 

Th* nnwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The works of an Almi^^ty hand. 

Soon as the ey ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeato the^ story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bom. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball 1 
What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found] 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice. 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
' The hand that made us is divine.' 
ADDISON. 0. 
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— Vera incessu patuit dea. viro. jbh. i. 409. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known. 

DBTDKX. 

When -^neas, the hero of Virgil, is lost in the wood, and a pc^ 
feet stranger in the place on which he is landed, he is accosted by 
a lady in an habit for the chace. She inquires of him, whether he 
has seen pass by that way any young woman dressed as she was? 
whether she were following the sport in the wood, or any other way 
employed, according to the custom of huntresses? The hero 
Answers with the teftpftcX ^\3ift \» X\v^ Vi^«Axt\ful appearance she 
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made; tells her, be saw no such person as she inquired for; bu( 
intimates that he knows her to be of the deities, and desires she 
would conduct a stranger. Her form from her first appearance 
manifested she was more than mortal ; but, though she was cer- 
tainly a goddess, the poet does not n^ake her known to be the god 
dess of beauty till she moved. All the charms of an agreeable 
person ai*e then in their highest exertion, ereiy limb and feature 
appears with its respective grace. It is from this observation that 
I cannot help being so passionate an admirer as I am of good 
dancing * As all art is an imitation of nature, this is an imitation 
of nature in its highest excellence, and at a time when she is most 
agreeable. The business of dancing is to display beauty ; and for 
that reason all distortions and mimicries, as such, are what raise 
aversion instead of pleasure : but things that are in themselves ex- 
cellent, are ever attended with imposture and fsilse imitation. 
Thus, as in poetry, there are labouring fools who write anagrams 
and acrostics, there are pretenders in dancing, who think merdy 
to do what others cannot is to excel. Such creatures should be 
rewarded like him who had acquired a knack of throwing a grain 
of com through the eye of a needle, with a bushel to keep his hands 
in use. The dancers on our stages are very faulty in this kind : 
and what they mean by writhing themselves into such postures, as 
it would be pain for any of the spectators to stand in, and yet hope 
to ^ase those spectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Prince has a 
genius, if he were encouraged, would prompt him to better things. 
In all the dances he invents, you see he keeps close to the charac- 
ters he represents. He does not hope to please by making his per- 
formers move in a manner in which no one else ever did, but by 
motions proper to the characters he represents. He gives to clowns 
and lubbards clumsy graces ; that is, he makes them practise what 
they would think graces ; and I have seen dances of his, ^hich 
might give hints that would be useful to a comic writer. These 
performances have pleased the taste of such as have not reflection 
enough to know their excellence, because thev are in nature : and 
the distorted motions of others have offended those who could not 
form reasons to themselves for their displeasure, from their being 
a contradiction to nature. 

When one considers the inexpressible advantage there is in 
arriving at some excellence in this art, it is monstrous to behold it 
so much neglected. The following letter has in it something very 
liatoral on this subject ^ 

'•Mr. Spectator, - 
"I AM a widower with but one daughter: she was by nature 
much inclined to be a romp ; and I had no way of educating her, 
but commanding a young woman, whom I entertained to take care 
\ See No. 66, 6ll, 834, 370, and 376. Tat. No. 34 and 68. 
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of her, to be very watchful in ber care and attendance about her. 
I am a man of business, and obliged to be much abroad. The 
neighbours have told me, that in my absence our maid has let in 
the spruce servants in the neighbourhood to junketings, while my 
girl played and romped even in the street to tell you the plain 
truth, I catched her once, at eleven years old, at chuck-farthing 
among the boys. This put me upon new thoughts about my 
child, and I determined to place her at a boarding school: and at 
the same time gave a very discreet young gentlewoman her main- 
tenance at the same place and rate, to be her companion. I took 
little notice of my girl from time to time, but saw her now and then 
in good health, out of harm's way, and was satisfied. But by 
much importunity, I was lately prevailed with to go to one of their 
balls. I cannot express to you the anxiety my silly heart was in, 
when I saw my romp, now fifteen, taken out : I never felt the 
p^ngs of a father upon me so strongly in my whole life before; 
and I could not have suffered more had my whole fortune been at 
Stake. My girl came on with the most becoming modesty I had 
ever seen, and casting a respectful eye, as if she feared me more 
than all the audience, I gave a nod, which I think gave her all the 
spirit she assumed upon it ; but she rose properly to that dignity 
of aspect. My romp, now the most graceful person of her sex, 
assumed a majesty which commanded the highest respect: and 
when she turned to me, and saw my face in rapture, she fen into 
the prettiest smile, and I saw in all her motions that she exulted 
in her father s satisfaction. You, Ma. Spectator, will, better than 
I can tell you, imagine to yourself all the diflerent beauties and 
changes of aspect in an accomplished young woman setting forth 
all her beauties with a design to please no one so much as her 
father. My girl's lover can never know half the satisfaction that 
I did in her that day. I could not possibly have imagined, that 
so great improvement could have been wrought by an art that I 
always held in itself ridiculous and contemptible. There is, I am 
convinced, no method like this, to give young women a sense of 
their own value and dignity ; and I am sure there can be none so 
ex])editious to communicate that value to others. As for the flip- 
pant insipidly gay, and wantonly forward, whom you behold among 
dancers, that caiTiage is more to be attributed to the perverse 
genius of the performers, than imputed to the art itself. For my 
part, my child has danced hei*self into my esteem ; and I have as 
great an honour for her as ever I had for her mother, from whom 
she derived those latent good qualities which appeared in her 
countenance when she was dancing; for my girl, though I say 
it myself, showed in one quarter of an hour the innate principles 
of a modest virgin, a tender wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, 
and an indulgent mistress. I'll strain hard but I will purchase for 
her an husband suitable to her merit. I am your convert in the 
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admiration of what I thought you jested when you recommended ; 
and ii' you please to he at my house on Thui*saay next, I make a 
hall for my daughter, and you shall see her dance, or, if you will 
do her that honour, dance with her. 

" I am, Sir, your most humhle servant, 
" Philepater." 

I have some time ago* spoken of a treatise written hy Mr. 
Weaver on this suhject, which is now, I understand, ready to he 
published. This work sets this matter in a very plain and advan- 
tageous light; and I am convinced from it, that if the art was 
under proper regulations, it would be a mechanic way of implant- 
ing insensibly, in minds not capable of receiving it so well by any 
other rules, a sense of good breeding and virtue. 

Were any one to see Mariamnef dance, let him be never so 
sensual a brute, I defy him to entertain any thoughts but of the 
highest respect and esteem towards her. I was showed last week 
a picture in a lady's closet, for which she had an hundred difierent 
dresses, that she could clap on round the face on purpose to de- 
monstrate the force of habits in the diversity of the same counte- 
nance. Motion, and change of posture and aspect, have an effect 
no less surprising on the person of Mariamne when she dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as silly as she is pretty. This 
idiot has a veiy good ear, and a most agreeable shape ; but the 
folly of the thmg is such, that it smiles so impertinently, and 
affects to please so sillily, that while she d^ances you see the sim- 
pleton from head to foot For you must know (as trivial as this 
art is thought to be) no one ever was a good dancer, that had not 
a good understanding. If this be a truth, I shall leave the reader 
to judge, from that maxim, what esteem they ought to have for 
such impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, turn round, and 
jump over their heads ; and, in a word, play a thousand pranks 
which many animals can do better than a man, instead of per- 
forming to perfection what the human figure only is capable of 
performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who set up for a mighty 
lover at least for virtue, should take so much pains to recommend 
what the soberer part of mankind look unon to be a trifle ; but, 
under favour of the soberer part of mankind, I think they have not 
enough considered this matter, and for that reason, only disesteem 
it. I must also, in my own justification, say, that 1 attempt to 
bring into the service of honour abd virtue everything in nature 
that can pretend to give elegant delight It may possibly be 
J)roved, that vice is in itself destructive of pleasure, and virtue in 
Itself conducive to it If the delights of a free fortune were under 
proper regulations, this truth would not want much argument to 
* No. 884. t Perhaps Mrs. BickneU. See No. 870. 
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support it : but it would be obyious to every man, thai; tbere is a 
strict affinity between all things that are truly laudable and beau- 
tiful, from the highest sentimexU; of the soul to the most indifferent 
gesture of the body. 

STBKJLB. T. 
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Quodcunque mese poterunt audere camsense, 
Seu tibi par poterunt; sea« quod spes abnuit, ultra : 
Sive minus ; certeqoe canent minus : omne Tovemus 
Hoc tibi : ne tanto careat mihi nomine charta. 

TIBT7LL. AD XX8SALAM, ELKQ. 4. I. 24. 

Whate'er my muse adventurous dares indite. 
Whether the niceness of thy piercing sight 
Applaud my lays, or censure what I write; 
To thee I sing, and hope to borrow feme, 
By adding to my page Messak's name. 

The love of praise is a passion deeply fixed in the mind <^ ^rery 
estraordinaxy person ; and those who are most affected with it, 
seem most to partake of that particle of the divinity which dis- 
tinguishes mankind from the inferior creation. Tha SupreiQA 
Being itself is most pleased with praise and thanksgiving; 1h» 
other part of our duty is but an acknowledgment of our faults* 
whilst this is the immediate adoration of his perfections. 'Twa» 
an excellent observation, that we then only despise commendation 
when we cease to deserve it ; and we have still extant two orations 
of Tully and Pliny, spoken to the greatest and best princes of ail 
the Boman emperors, who, no doubt, heard with the greatest saitia' 
faction, what even the most disinterested persons, and at so laiga 
a distance of time, cannot read without admiration. Gaosar 
thought his life consisted in the breath of praise, when he pro- 
fessed he had lived long enough for himself, when he had for his 
glory. Others have sacrificed themselves for a name which was 
not to begin till they were dead, giving away themselves to pur- 
chase a sound which was not to commence till they were out of 
hearing. But by meiit and superior excellences, not only to gain, 
but, whilst living to enjoy a great and universal reputation, is the 
last degree of happiness which 'we can hope for here. Bad eba- 
racters are dispersed abroad with profusion, I hope for example 
sake, and (as punishments are designed by the civil power) more 
for the deterring the innocent, than the chastising the guilty. 
The good are less frequent, whether it be that there are indeed 
fewer originals of this kind to copy after, or that, through the 
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malignity of our nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than the 
virtues we find in others. However, it is hut just, as well as 
pleasing, even for variety, sometimes to give the world a represen- 
tation of the hright side of human nature, as well as the dark and 
gloomy. The desire of imitation may, perhaps, he a greater inoen* 
tive to the practice of what is good, than the aversion we may con- 
ceive at what is hlameable : the one immediately dire.ots you what 
you sliould do, whilst the other only shows you what you should 
avoid ; and I cannot at present do this with more satisfaction, than 
by endeavouring to do some justice to the character of Manilius. 

It would far exceed my present design, to give a particular des- 
cription of Manilius through all the parts of his excellent life. I 
shall now only draw him in his retirement, and pass over in silence 
the various ai'ts, the courtly manners, and the undesigning honesty 
by which he attained the honours he has enjoyed, and which now 
give a dignity and veneration to the ease he does enjoy. "lis here 
that he looks-hack with pleasure on the waves and billows through 
which he has steered to so fair a haven : he is now intent upon 
the practice of every virtue, which a great knowledge and use of 
mankind has discovered to be the most useful to them. Thus ia, 
his private domestic employments he is no less glorious than in 
his public: for it is in reality a more difQcult task to be con- 
spicuous in a sedentary inactive life, than in one that is spent in 
hurry and business; persons encaged in the latter, like bodies 
violently agitated, from the swiftness of their motion, have a 
brightness added to them, which often vanishes when they are at 
rest; but if it then still i*emain, it must be the seeds of intrinsic 
worth that thus shine out without any foreign aid or assistance. 

His liberality, in another, might almost bear the name of profu- 
sion : he seems to think it laudable even in the excess, like that 
river* which most enriches when it overflows. Manilius has too 
perfect a taste of ^e pleasure of doing good, ever to let it be oui 
of his power ; and for that reason* he will have a just economy, and 
a splendid frugality at home, the fountain from whence those 
streams should flow which he disperses abroad. He looks with 
disdain on those who propose their death, as the time when thev 
are to begin their munificence : he will both see and enjoy (which 
he then does in the highest degree) what he bestows himself; he 
will he the living executor of his' own bounty, whilst they who 
have the happiness to be within his care and patronage, at once 
pray for the continuation of his life, and their, own good fortune. 
Ko one is out of reach of his obligations; he knows how, by proper 
and becoming methods, to raise himself to a level with those of 
die highest rank; and his good natvire is a sufficient warrant 
against the want of those who ave so unh«4)py as to be in the very 

«" «!• Rile. 
VOL, m. ^ ^ 
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lowest. One may say of him, as Pindar bids his muse say of 
Theron, 

" Swear, that Theron sure has sworn. 

No one near him should be poor. 
Swear, that none e*er had such ^^raceful art, 
Fortune's free gifts as fi-eely to impart. 
With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart'' 

Never, did Atticus succeed better in gaining the universal love 
and esteem of all men ; nor steer with more success between the 
extremes of two contending parties. 'Tis his peculiar happiness, 
that, while he espouses neither with an intemperate zeal, he is not 
only admired, but, what is a more rare and unusual felicity, he is 
beloved and caressed by both ; and I never yet saw any person, 
of whatever age or sex, but was immediately struck with the merit 
of Manilius. There are many who are acceptable to some par- 
ticular persons, whilst the rest of mankind look upon them with 
coolness and indifference ; but he is the first whose entire good for- 
tune it is, ever to please and to be pleased ; where he comes, to be 
admired ; and wherever he is absent, to be lamented. His merit 
fares like the pictures of Raphael, which are either seen with admi- 
ration by all, or at least no one dare own he has no taste for a 
composition which has received so universal an applause. Envy 
and malice find it against their interest to indulge slander and 
obloquy. 'Tis as hard for an enemy to detract from, as for a 
friend to add to his praise. An attempt upon his reputation is a 
sure lessening of one s own ; and there is but one way to injure 
him, which is to refuse him his just commendations, and be ob- 
stinately silent. 

It is below him to catch the sight with any care of dress ; his 
outward garb is but the emblem of his mind. It is genteel, plain, 
and unaffected; he knows that gold and embroidery can add 
inothing to the opinion which all have of his merit, and that he 
gives a lustre to the plainest dress, whilst 'tis impossible the 
richest should communicate any to him. He is still the principal 
figure in the room. He first engages your eye, as if there were 
.some point of light which shone stronger upon him than on any 
other person. 

He puts me in mind of a story of the famous Bussy d'Amboise 
who, at an assembly at court, where every one appeared with the 
utmost magnificence, relying upon his own superior behaviour, in- 
stead of adorning himself like the rest, put on that day a plain suit 
of clothes, and dressed all his servants in the most costly gay ha- 
.;bits he could procure. The event was, that the eyes of the whole 
court were fixed upon him ; all the rest looked like his attendants, 
Vhile he alone had the air of a person of quality and distinction. 

Like Aristippus, whatever shape or condition he appears in, it 
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still sits free and easy upon him ; but in some part of his character, 
'tis true, he differs from him ; for as he is altogether equal to the 
largeness of his present circumstances, the rectitude of his judg- 
ment has so far corrected the inclinations of his ambition, that he 
will not trouble himself with either the desires or pursuits of any- 
thing beyond his present enjoyments. 

A thousand obliging things flow from him on every occasion ; and 
they are always so just and natural, that it is impossible to think he 
was at the least pains to look for them. One would think it was the 
demon of good thoughts that discovered to him those treasures, 
which he must have bflnded others from seeing,'they lav so directly in 
their way. Nothing can equal the pleasure that is taken in hearing 
him speak, but the satisfaction one receives in the civility and at- 
tention he pays to the discourse of others. His looks are a silent 
commendation of what is good and praiseworthy, and a secret re- 
proof to what is licentious and extravagant. He knows how to 
appear free and open without danger of intrusion, and to be cau- 
tious without seeming reserved. The gravity of his conversation 
is always enlivened with his wit and humour, and the gaiety of it 
is tempered with something that is instructive as well as barely 
agreeable. Thus with him you are sure not to be merry at the 
expense of your reason, nor serious with the loss of your good 
humour; but, by a happy mixture of his temper, they either go 
together, or perpetually succeed each other. In fine, his whole be- 
haviour is equally distant from constraint and negligence, and he 
commands your respect, whilst he gains your heart. 

There is m his whole carriage such an engaging softness that 
one cannot persuade one's self he is ever actuated bv those rougher 
passions, which wherever they find place, seldom fail of showing 
themselves in the outward demeanour of the persons they belong to : 
but his constitution is a just temperature between indolence on one 
hand, and violence on the other. He is mild and gentle, wherever 
his affairs will give him leave to follow his own inclinations ; but 
yet never failing to exert himself with vigour and resolution, in 
the service of his prince, his country, or his friend.* 

HUGHES. Z. 

* This paper is supposed to have been a tribute of gratitude and friendship 
from Mr. Hughes to his patron^ Lord Cowper. 



\ ^ ^ 
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No. 468. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1712. 



Eratliomoingeniosus, acutus, acer» et qui plurimum et salis haberit et felUg, 
nee candoris minus. plin. Epist. 

He was an ingenious, pleasant fellow, and one who had a great deal of wit 
' and satire, with an equal share of good humour. 

My paper is in a kind a letter of news, but it regards rather 
what passes in the world of conversation than that of business. I 
am very sorry that I have at present a circumstance before me, 
which is of very great importance to all who have a relish for 
gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; I mean the death of poor Dick 
Eastcourt.* I have been obliged to him for so many hours of 
jollity, that it is but a small recompense, though all I can give him, 
to pass a moment or two in sadness for the loss of so agreeable a 
man. Poor Eastcourt ! the last time I saw him, we wero plotting 
to shov; the town his great capacity for acting in its full light, by 
introducing him as dictating to a set of young players, in what 
manner to speak this sentence, and utter t'other passion. He had 
so exquisite a discerning of what was defective in any object before 
him, that in an instant he could show you the ridiculous side of 
what would pass for beautiful and just, even to men of no ill judg- 
ment, before he had pointed at the failure. He was no less skilful 
in the knowledge of beauty; and, I dare say there is no one who 
knew him well, but can repeat more well-turned compliments, as 
well as smart repartees of Mr. Eastcourt's, than, of any other man 
in England. This was easily to be observed in his inimitable 
faculty of telling a story, in which he would throw in natural and 
unexpected incidents to make his court to one part, and rally the 
other part of the company. Then he would vary the usage he gave 
them, according as he saw them bear kind or sharp language. He 
had the knack to raise up a pensive temper, and mortify an imper- 
tinently gay one, with the most agreeable skill imaginable. There 
are a thousand things which crowd into my memory, which make 
me too much concerned to tell on about him. Hamlet holding up 
the skull which the grave-digger threw -to him, with an account 
that it was the head of the king's jester, falls into very pleasing 
reflections, and cries out to his companion, " Alas, poor Yorick ! I 
knew him, Horatio : a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy ; 
he hath home me on his back a thousand times: and now, how 
abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at it. Here hung 
those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your 
gibes now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now, to mock 
your own grinning? quite chopfallen ? Now get you to my lady's 

* See N08. 358 and 370. 
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chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour 
she must come. Make her laugh at that." 

It is an insolence natural to the wealthy, to affix, as much as in 
them lies, the character of a man to his circumstances. Thus it is 
ordinary with them to praise faintly the good qualities of those 
below them, and say, it is very extraordinary in such a man as he 
is, or the like, when they are forced to acknowledge the value of 
him whose lowness upbraids their exaltation. It is to this humour 
only, that it is to be ascribed, that a quick wit in conversation, a 
nice judgment upon any emergency that could arise, and a most 
blameless inoffensive behaviour, could not raise this man above 
being received only upon the foot of contributing to mirth and 
diversion. But he was as easy under that condition, as a man of 
so excellent talents was capable; and since-they would have it, 
that to divert was his business, he did it with all the seeming ala- 
crity imaginable, though it stung him to the heart that it was his busi 
ness. Men of sense, who could taste his excellences, were well 
satisfied to let him lead the way in conversation, and play after his 
own manner ; but fools who provoked him to mimickry, found he 
had the indignation to let it be at their expense who called for it, 
and he would shew the form of conceited heavy fellows as jests to 
the company at their own request, in revenge for inteiTupting him 
from being a companion, to put on the character of a jester. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memorable companion, 
was, that in the accounts he gave of persons and sentiments, he 
did not only hit the figure of their faces, and manner of their ges- 
tures, but he would in his narration fall into their very way of 
thinking, and this when he recounted passages, wherein men of 
the best wit were concerned, as well as such wherein were repre- 
sented men of the lowest rank of understanding. It is certainly 
as great an instance of self love to a weakness, to be impatient of 
being mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were none but 
the vain, the formal, the proud, or those who were incapable of 
amending their faults, that dreaded him ; to others, he was in the 
highest degree pleasing ; and I do not know any satisfaction of 
any indifferent kind I ever tasted so much as having got over an 
impatience of seeing myself in the air he could put me when I 
have displeased him. It is indeed to his exquisite talent this way, 
more than any philosophy I could read on the subject, that my 
])er8on is very little of my care ; and it is indifferent to me what is 
said of my shape, my air, my manner, my speech, or my address. 
It is to poor Easteourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at the hap- 
piness of thinking nothing a diminution to me, but what argues a 
depravity of my will. 

It has as much surprised me as anything in nature, to have it 
frec[uently said that he was not a good player ; but that must be 
owing to a partiality for former actors in the parts in which he 
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succeeded them, and judging by comparison of what was liked be- 
fore, rather than by the nature of the thing. When a man of his 
wit and smartness could put on an utter absence of common sense 
in his face, as he did in the character of Bullfinch in the Northern 
Lass, and an air of insipid cunning and vivacity in the charaxster 
of Pounce in The Tender Husband, it is folly to dispute his capa- 
city and success as he was an actor. 

toor Eastcourt ! let the vain and proud be at rest, thou wilt no 
/laore disturb their admiration of their dear selves; and thou art no 
longer to drudge in raising the mirth of stupids, who know nothing 
of thy merit, for thy maintenance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to run into reflections 
upon our mortality, when disturbers of the world are laid at rest, 
but to take no notice when they who can please and divert are 
pulled from us. But for my part, I cannot but think the loss of 
such talents as the man of whom I am speaking was master of, a 
more melancholy instance of mortality than the dissolution of per- 
sons of never so high characters in the world, whose pretensions 
were that they were noisy and mischievous. 

But I must grow more succinct, and, as a Spectator, give an ac- 
count of this extraordinary man, who, in his way, never had an 
equal in any age before him, or in that wherein he lived. I speak 
of him as a companion, and a man qualified for conversation. His 
fortune exposed him to an obsequiousness towards the worst sort 
of company, but his excellent qualities rendered him capable of 
making the best figure in the most refined. I have been present 
with him among men of the most delicate taste a whole night, and 
have known him (for he saw it was desired) keep the discourse to 
himself the most part of it, and maintain his good humour with a 
countenance in a language so delightful, without ofience to any 
person or thing upon earth, still preserving the distance his cir- 
cumstances obliged him to ; I say, I have seen him do all this in 
such a charming manner, that 1 am sure none of those I hint at 
will read this, without giving him some sorrow for their abundant 
mirth, and one gush of tears for so many bursts of laughter. I 
wish it were any honour to the pleasant creature's memory, that 
my eyes are too much suffused to let me go on— — 

STEELE. T. 
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Detrahere aliquid, alteri, et hominem homiois iDcommodo saum augere 
commodum, magis est contra naturam quam mors, qaam panpertas, quam 
dolor, quam castera quae possunt aut coipori accidere, aut rebus exteruis. 

TULL. • 
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To detract from other men, and turn their disadvantages to our own profit, 
is more contrary to nature than death, poverty, or grief, or anything 
which can affect our bodies, or external circumstances. 

I AM persuaded there are few men of generous principles, who 
would seek after great places, were it not rather to nave an oppor- 
tunity in their hands of obliging their particular friends, or those 
whom they look upon as men of worth, than to procure wealth and 
honour for themselves. To an honest mind the best perquisites of 
a place are the advantages it gives a man of doing good. 

Those who are under the great officers of state, and are the in- 
struments by which they act, have more frequent opportunities for 
the exercise of compassion and benevolence, than their superiors 
themselves. These men know every little case that is to come be- 
fore the great man, and, if they are possessed with honest minds, will 
consider poverty as a recommendation in the person who applies 
himself to them, and make the justice of his cause the most power- 
ful solicitor in his behalf. A man of this temper when he is in a 
post of business, becomes a blessing to the public : he patronises 
the orphan and the widow, assists the friendless, and guides the 
ignorant : he does not reject the person's pretensions, who does not 
know how to explain them, or refuse doing a good office for a man, 
because he cannot pay the fee of it. Tn short, though he regulates 
himself in all his proceedings by justice and equity, he finds a 
thousand occasions for all the good-natiured offices of generosity 
and compassion. 

A man is unfit for such a place of trust, who is of a sour untract- 
able nature, or has any other passion that makes him uneasy to 
.those who approach him. Roughness of temper is apt to dis- 
countenance the timorous or modest. The proud man discourages 
those from approaching him, who are of a mean condition, and 
who most want his assistance. The impatient man will not give 
himself time to be informed of the matter that lies before him. 
An officer, with one or mord of these unbecoming qualities, is 
sometimes looked upon as a proper person to keep off impertinence 
and solicitation from his superior ; but this is a kind of merit that 
can never atone for the injustice which may very often arise from it. 

There are two other vicious qualities, which render a man very 
unfit for such a place of trust. The first of these is a dilatory 
temper, which commits innumerable cruelties without design . The 
maxim which several have laid down for a man's conduct in ordi- 
nary life, should be inviolable with a man in office, never to think 
of doing that to-morrow which may be done to-day. A man who 
defers doing what ought to be done, is guilty of injustice so long 
as he defers it. The despatch of a good office is very often as be- 
neficial to the solicitor as the good office itself. In short, if a man 
compared the inconveniences which another suffers by his delays, 
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with the trifling motWes and advantages which he himself may 
reap hy such a delay, he would never he guilty of a fault which 
very often does an irreparahle prejudice to the person who depends 
upon him, and which might be remedied with little trouble to 
himself. 

But in the last place there is no man so improper to be employed 
in business, as he who is in any degree capable of corruption ; and 
duch an one is the man who, upon any pretence whatsoever, receives 
more than what is* the stated and unquestioned fee of liis office. 
Gratifications, tokens of thankfulness, despatch money, and the 
like specious terms, are the pretences under which corruption very 
frequently shelters itself An honest man will however look on 
all these methods as unjustifiable, and will enjoy himself better in 
a moderate fortune that is gained with honour and reputation, than 
in an overgrown estate that is cankered with the acquisitions of ra- 
pine .and exaction. Were all our offices discharged with such an 
inflexible integrity, we should not see men in all ages, who grow 
up to exorbitant wealth, with the abilities which are to be met 
with in an ordinary mechanic. I cannot but think that such a 
coiTuption proceeds chiefly from men's employing the first that oflfer 
themselves, or those who have the character of shrewd worldly men, 
instead of searching out such as have had a liberal education, and 
have been trained up in the studies of knowledge and virtue. 

It has been observed, that men of learning who take to business, 
discharge it generally with greater honesty than men of the world. 
The chief reason for it I take to be as follows. — A man that has 
spent his youth in reading, has been used to find virtue ex- 
tolled, and vice stigmatised. A man that has passed his time in 
the world, has often seen vice triumphant, and virtue diBcounte- 
nanced. Extortion, rapine, and injustice, which are branded with 
infamy in books, often give a man a figure in the world; while 
several qualities which ai*e celebrated in authors, as generosity, in- 
genuity, and good nature, itnpoverish and ruin him. This cannot 
but have a proportionable effect on men whose tempers and prin- 
ciples are equally good and vicious. 

There would be at least this advantage in employing men of 
learning and parts, in business; that their prosperity would sit 
more gracefully on them, and that we should not see many worth- 
less persons shot up into the greatest figures of life. 

ADDISON. C. 
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Tnrpe est difiScilte habere nogas, 

St stttltus labor tU uieptianmi. masx. sfick n. 86. 
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'Tie folly only, and defect of sense. 

Turns trifles into things of consequence. ^ 

I HAVE been very often disappointed of late years vhen, upon 
examining the new edition of a classic author, I have found above 
half the volume taken up with various readings. When I have 
expected to meet with a learned note upon a doubtful passage 
in a Latin poet, I have only been informed, that such or such 
ancient manuscripts for an et write an ac, or of some other notable 
discovery of the like importance. Indeed, when a diflferent read- 
ing gives us a different sense, or a new elegance in an author, the 
editor does very well in taking notice of it ; but when he only en- 
tertains us with the several ways of spelling the same word, and 
gathers together the various blunders and mistakes of twenty or 
&irty different transcribers, they only take up the time of the 
learned readers, and puzzle the minds of the ignorant. I have often 
fancied with myself how enraged an old Latin autbor would be, 
should he see the several absurdities in sense and grammar, which 
are imputed £o him by some or other of these vaiious readings. 
In one he speaks nonseLse ; in another makes use of a word that 
was never heard of; and indeed there is scarce a solecism in writ- 
mg which the best author is not guilty of, if we may be at liberty 
to read him in the words of some manuscript, which the laborious 
editor has thought fit to examine in the prosecution of his work. 

I question not but the ladies and pretty fellows will be very 
curious to understand what it is that I have been hitherto talking 
of. I shall therefore give them a notion of this practice, by en- 
deavouring to write after the manner of several persons who maJte 
an eminent figure in the republic of letters. To this end we will 
suppose that the following song is an old ode, which I present to 
the public in a new edition, with the several various readings 
which I find of it in former editions, and in ancient manuscripts. 
I'hose who cannot relish the various readings, will perhaps find 
their account in the song, which never before appeared in print 

" My love was fickle once and ckanging, 
iTor e'er would settle in my heart ; 
From beauty still to beauty ranging, 
Iti ev'ry &ce I found a dan. 

'Twai first a chaitninff shape enslav'd me, 

An eye then gAve tile &tal stroke : 
Till by her wit Corinna sav'd me^ 

And all my former fetters broke. 

But now a long and lasdiig aiiguish 

For Bdvidera I endure ; 
Hovriy I sigh, and hourly langoith, 
^ Ner hope to find the wonted cure. 
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For here the false unconstant loyer. 

After a thousand beauties shown, 
Does new surprising charms discover. 

And finds variety in one/' 

Various Readings. 

Stanza the first, verse the first And changing.'] The and in 
some manuscripts is written thus, rf, but that in the Cotton Library 
writes it in three distinct letters. 

Verse the second. Nor eer would!] Aldus reads it ever would; 
but as this would hurt the metre, we have restored it to the genuine 
reading, by observing that synseresis which had been neglected by 
ignorant transcribers. 

Ibid. In my heart] Scaliger and others, on my heart. 

Verse the fourth. / found a dart] The Vatican manuscript 
for / reads it ; but this must have been the hallucination of the 
transcriber, who probably mistook the dash of the / for a T. 

Stanza the second, verse the second. The fatal stroke!] Sciop- 
pius, Sdlmasius, and many others, for the read a, but I have stuck 
to the usual reading. 

Verse the third. Till by her udt] Some manuscripts have it 
his wit, others your, others their wit. But as I find Corinna to be 
the name of a woman in other authors, I cannot doubt but it should 
be her. 

Stanza the third, verse the first. A long and lasting anguish.] 
The German manuscript reads a lasting passion, but the rhyme will 
not admit it. 

Verse the second. For Belvldera I endure.] Bid not all the 
manuscripts reclaim, I should change Belvldera into Pelvidera; 
Pelvis being used by several of the ancient comic writers for a 
looking-glass, by which means the etymology of the word is very 
visible, and Pelvidera will signify a lady who often iooks in ber 
glass; as indeed she had very good reason, if she had all those 
beauties which our poet here ascribes to her. 

Verse the third. Hourly I sighj and hourly languish.] Some for 
the word hourly read daily, and others nightly ; the last has great 
authorities of its side. 

Verse the fourth. The wonted cure.'] The elder Stevens reads 
wanted mire. 

Stanza the fourth, verse the second. After a thousand beauties.] 
In several copies we meet with a hundred beauties, by the usual 
error of the transcribers, who probably omitted a cypher, and had 
not taste enough to know that the word thousand was ten times 
a greater compliment to the poet's mistress than an hundred. 

Verse the fourth. And finds variety in one,] Most of the 
ancient manuscripts have it in two. Indeed so many of them con- 
cur in this last reading, that I am very much in doubl^ whether it 
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ought not to take place. There are but two reasons, which incline 
me to the reading as I have published it : first, because the rhyme ; 
and, secondly, because the sense is preserved by it. It might like- 
wise proceed from the oscitancy of transcribers, who, to despatch 
their work the sooner, used to write all numbers in cypher, and 
seeing the figure J followed by a little dash of the pen, as is custo- 
maiy in old manuscripts, they perhaps mistook the dash for a 
second figure, and by casting up ooth together composed out of 
them the figure 2. But this I shall leave to the learned, without 
determining anything in a matter of so great uncertainty. 

ADDISON. C. 
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El' eXvtfftv "XfiTi rovs ao^ovs ^X*'^ fiiov, XURIPID. 

The wise with hope support the pains of life. 

The time present seldom affords sufficient employment to the 
mind of man. Objects of pain or pleasure, love or admiration, do 
not lie thick enough together in life to keep the soul in constant 
action, and supply an immediate exercise to its faculties. In order 
therefore, to remedy this defect, that the mind may not want busi- 
ness, but always have materials for thinking, she is endowed with 
certain powers, that can recall what is passed, -and anticipate what 
is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the memory, is perpetually 
looking back, when we have nothing present to entertain us. It 
is like those repositories in • several unimals that are filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ruminate when 
their present pasture fails. 

As t'he memory relieves the mind in her vacant moments, and 
prevents any chasms of thought by ideas of -what is past, we have 
other faculties that agitate and employ her iot what is to come. 
These are the pasdonsof hope and fear.- 

By these two passions we reach forward into futurity, and bring 
np to our present thoughts objects that lie hid in the remotest 
depths of time. We suffer misery, and enjoy happiness, before 
they are in being : we can set the sun aad stars forward, or lose 
sight of them by wandering into those retired parts of eternity, . 
when the heavens and earth shall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the existence of a creature 
is to be circumscribed bv time, whose thoughts are not? But I 
shall, in this paper, confine myself to that particular passion which 
goes bj the name of Hope. 
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Our actual enjoyments are so few and transient, that man would 
be a very miserable being, were he not endowed with this passion, 
which gives him a taste of those good things that may possibly 
come into his possession. *' We should hope for everything that 
is good,'' says the old poet Linus, '* hecause there is nothing which 
may not be hoped for, and notliing but what the gods ai-e able *to 
give us," Hope quickens all the still parts of life, and keeps the 
mind awake in her most remiss and indolent hours. It gives 
habitual serenity and good humour. It is a kind of vital heat in 
the soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when she does not attend 
to it. It makes pain easy, and labour pleasant. 

Besides these several advantages which rise from hope, there is 
another which is none of the least, and that is, its great efficacy in 
preserving us from setting too high a value on present enjoyments. 
The saying of Caesar is very well known. When he had given 
away all his estate in gratuities amongst his friends, one of them 
asked what he had left for himself; to which that great man re- 
plied, " Hope." His natural magnanimity hindered him from 
prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned all his 
thoughts upon something more valuable that he had in view. I 
question not but every reader will draw a moral from this story, 
and apply it to himself without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which many of the learned 
believe was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the 
fall of man) shews us how deplorable a state they thought the 
present life, without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of 
misery they tell us, that our forefather, according to the pagan 
theology, had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon 
his lifting up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the 
calamities and distempers incident to men, from which, till that 
time, they had been altogether exempt. Hope, w^ho had been in- 
closed in the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off 
with the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon what I have hitherto said. 
First, that no kind of life is so happy as that which is full of hope, 
especially when the hope is well grounded, and when the object of 
it is of an exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make the per- 
son happy who enjoys it This proposition must be very evident 
to those who consider how few are the present enjoyments of the 
most happy man, and how insufficient to give him an entire satis- 
faction and acquiescence in them. 

My next observation is this, that a religious life is that which 
most abounds in a well-grounded hope, and such an one as is fixed 
on objects that are capable of making us entirely happy. This 
hope in a religious man is much more sure and certain than the 
hope of any temporal blessing, as it is strengthened not only by 
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reason, but by faitb. It has at the same time its eye perpetually 
fixed on that state, which implies in the very notion of it the most 
full and the most complete happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence of hope in general 
sweetens life, and makes our present condition supportable, if not 

S leasing; but a religious hope has still greater advantages. It 
oes not only bear up the mind under her sufferings, but makes 
hor rejoice in them, as they may be the instruments of procuiing 
her the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hone has likewise this advantage above any other 
kind of hope, that it is able to revive the dying man, and to fill 
his mind not only with secret comfort and ren-eshment, but some- 
times with rapture and transport. He tiiumphs in his agonies, 
whilst the soul springs forward with delight to the great object 
which she has always had in view, and leaves the body with an 
expectation of being re-united to her in a glorious and joyful re- 
surrection. 

I 8 hall conclude this essay with those emphatical expressions 
of a lively hope, which the Psalmist made use of in the midst of 
those dangers and adversities which surrounded him ; for the fol- 
lowing passage had its present and personal, as well as its future 
and prophetic sense. " I have set the Loi^d always before me. — 
Because he is at my right hand I shall not be moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory lejoiceth. My flesh also shall rest 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 
suffer thine holy one to see conniption. Thou wilt shew me the 
path of life. In thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleasures for evermore.*' 

ADDISON. G. 
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Yoluptafl 

Solamenque mali YIBO. MV. iii. 660. 

This only solace his hard fortune sends. dbtden. 

I AECEiYED some time ago a proposal, which had a preface to it, 
wherein the author discoursed at large of the innumerable objects 
of dbarity in a nation, and admonished the rich, who were afflicted 
with any distemper of body, particularly to regard the poor in the 
same species of affliction, and confine their tenderness to them, 
aJMoe it is impossible to assist all who are presented to them. The 
proposer had been relieved from a malady in bis ej«B by an operft- 
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tion performed by Sir William Read,* and, being a man of cai 
tion, had taken a resolution to maintain three poor blind m 
during their lives, in gratitude for that great blessing. This n 
fortune is so very great and unfrequent, that one would think 
establishment for all the poor under it might be easily accc 
plished, with the addition of a very few others to those wealthy \« 
are in the same calamity. However, the thought of the propo 
arose from a very good motive : and the parcelling of oursel 
out, as called to particular acts of beneficence, would be a pre 
cement of society and virtue. It is the ordinary foundation 
men's holding a commerce with each other, and becoming famili 
that they agree in the same sort of pleasure; and sure it may a 
be some reason for amity, that they are under one common c 
tress. If all the rich who are lame in the gout, from a life of ea 
pleasure, and luxury, would help those few who have it without 
previous life of pleasure, and add a few of such laborious men, w 
are become lame from unhappy blows, falls, W other accidents 
age or sickness ; I say, would such gouty persons administer to 1 
necessities of men disabled like themselves; the consciousness 
such a behaviour would be the best julep, cordial, and anodyi 
iu the feverish, faint, and tormenting vicissitudes of that miseral 
distemper. The same may be said of all other, both bodily a 
intellectual evils. These classes of charity would certainly bri 
down blessings upon an age and people; and if men were i 
petrified with the love of this world against all sense of the co 
merce which ought to be among them, it would not be an unr 
sonable bill for a poor man in the agony of pain, aggravated 
want and poverty, to draw upon a sick alderman after this form. 

" MR. BASIL PLENTY. 

" Sir, 

" You have the gout and stone, with sixty thousand poun 
sterling ; I have the gout and stone, not worth one farthin 
I shall pray for you, and desire you would pay the beai 
twenty shillings for value received from, 

** Sir, your humble servant, 
" Lazarus Hopeful. 
" Cripplegate, Aug. 29, 1712." 

The reader's own imagination will suggest to him the reasc 
ableness of such correspondences, and diversify them in 
thousand forms; but I shall close this, as I began, upon the si 
ject of blindness. The following letter seems to be written by 

* Swift speaks contemptaously of this oculist as a mountebank ; but 
find him sworn in as an oculist in ordinary to King Qecige in the beginni 
of 1714. He died at Bochester, May 24, 1715. 
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man of learning, who is returned to his study after a suspense of 
an ability to do so. The benefit he reports himself to have re- 
ceived, may well claim the handsomest encomium he can give the 
operator. 

" Mr. Spectator, 

" KuMiNATiNo lately on your admirable discourses on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination,* I began to consider to which of 
our senses we are obliged for the greatest and most important 
share of those pleasures; and I soon concluded that it was to the 
sight. That is the sovereign of the senses, and mother of all the 
arts and sciences, that have refined the rudeness of the unculti- 
vated mind to a politeness that distinguishes the fine spirits from 
the barbarous gout of the great vulgar and the small. The sight 
is the obliging benefactress that bestows on us the most transport- 
ing sensations that we have from the various and wonderful pro- 
ducts of nature. To the sight we owe the amazing discoveries of 
the height, magnitude, and motion of the planets ; their several 
revolutions about their common centre of light, heat, and motion, 
the sun. The sight travels yet farther to the fixed stars, and fru* 
nishes the understanding with solid reasons to prove, that each of 
them is a sun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of its own 
vortex or turbillion, and performing the same offices to its depen- 
dent planets, that our glorious sun does to this. But the inquuies 
of the sight will not be stopped here, but make their progress 
through the immense expanse of the Milky Way, and there divide 
the blended fires of the galaxy into infinite and different worlds, 
made up of distinct suns, and their peculiar equipages of planets, 
till, unaole to pursue this track any farther, it deputes the imagina- 
tion to go on to new discoveries, till it fill the unbounded space 
with endless worlds. • 

"The sight informs the statuary's chisel with power to give 
breath to lifeless brass and marble, and the painter's pencil to 
swell the flat canvas with moving figures actuated by imaginary 
souls. Music indeed may plead another original.f since Jubal, by 
the different falls of his hammer on the anvil, discovered by the 
ear the first rude music that pleased the antediluvian fathers ; but 
then the sight has not only reduced those wilder sounds into artful 
order and harmony, but conveys that harmony to the most distant 
parts of the world without the help of the sound. To the sight we 
owe not only all the discoveries of philosophy, but all the divine 
imagery of poetry that transports the intelligent reader of Hoftier, 
Milton, and Vir^. 

• See No8. 411—421. 

+ Mr. Weaver, from Macrobius, attributes the diBcoveiy to Pythagoras. 
See No. 884. 
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" As the sight has polished the world, so does it supply us w 
the most grateful and lasting pleasure. Let love, let friendsh 
paternal afiection, filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare the j< 
the sight bestows on a meeting after absence. But it would 
endless to enumerate all the pleasures and advantages of sig] 
every one that has it, every hour he makes use of it, finds the 
feels them, enjoys them. 

" Thus, as our greatest pleasures and knowledge are derived hi 
the sight, so has Providence been more curious in the formation 
its seat, the eye, than of the organs of the other senses. Tl 
stupendous machine is composed in a wonderful manner of musci 
membranes, and humours. Its motions are admirably directed 
the muscles ; the perspicuity of the humours transmit the raya 
light ; the rays are regularly refracted by their figure, the bis 
lining of the sclerotes effectually prevents their being confounc 
by reflection. It is wonderful indeed to consider how many obje 
the eye is fitted to take in at once, and successively in an insta 
and at the same time, to make a judgment of their position, figu 
and colour. It watches against our dangers, guides our steps, a 
lets in all the visible objects, whose beauty and variety inatn 
ajid delight. 

" The pleasures and advantages of sight being so great, the I 
must be very grievous ; of which Milton, from experience, gr 
the most sensible idea, both in the third book of his Paradise Lc 
aad in his Samson Agonistes. 

" To light, in the former. — 

- ' Thee I revisit safe, 



And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thoa 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn.* 

" And a little after.-- 

' Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev'n or mem^ 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose. 
Or flocks or herds, or human face divin« ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Sarrounds me : from the cheerful ways of men 
Gut off, and for the book of knowledge &ir. 
Presented with an universal blank 
^ Of nature's works, to me expung'd and iaz'4# 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.' 

** Again, in Samson Agonistes. — 

'But chief of all, 

O loss of fight ! e£ ihee I most complain : 
Blind among enemies J worse than chainf. 
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Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age 1 
Light, the prime work ci Qod, to me's eztinot. 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled" 



"Still as a fool. 



In pow'r of others, never in my own. 
Scarce half i seem to live, deaa more than liatf : 
O dark ! dark t dark ! amid the blaze of noon : 
IirecovMnbly dark, total edipset 
Withoutall hope of day." 

" Tbe. enjoyment of sight then beinff so great a bles^g, and the 
loss of it so terrible an eyil, how excellent anid yaluable is the skill 
of that artist which can restore the former, and redress the latter ! 
My frequent perusal of the advertisements in the public news- 

Eapers (generally the most agreeable entertainment they afford) 
as presented me with many and various benefits of this kind done 
to my countrymen by that sldlful artist Dr. Grant, her Majesty's 
Qeulist extraordinary, whose happy hand has brought and restored 
to sight several hutidreds in less than four years. Many have re- 
ceived sight by his means who came blind from their mother's 
womb, as in the famous instance of Jones of Newington.* I 
myself have heen cured by him of a weakness in my eyes next to 
bhncbiess, and am ready to believe anything that is reported of his 
ability this way ; and Know that many, who could not purchase 
his assistance with money, have enjoyed it from his charity. But 
a list of particulars would swell my letter beyond its bounds; what 
I have said heing sufficient to comfort those who are in the like 
distress, since they may conceive hopes of being no longer miser- 
able in this kind, while there is yet alive so able an oculist as 
Dr. Orant. 

** I am The Speotatob's humble servant, 

** Philanthbopqs." 

STEELE. T. 

* See the ''Gentleman's Magaiine" for March, 1781, p. 196; and a 
mmphlet, entitled " A Full and True Account of a Miraculous Cure of a 
Young Man in Newington," &c., 8vo., 1739, 15 pages. The substance of 
this publication is fiuthmlly given in the magazine above mentioned. This 
CMrtentatious oculist was, it seems, originally a cobbler or tinker, afterwards a 
preacher in a congregation of Baptists. William Jones was not bom bHnd, 
and was but very little, if at all, benefited by Grant's operation, who appears 
to have been guilty of great fraud and downright forgery in his account and 
advertisements of this pretended core. 
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Quidi si quis vultu torvo.femxs et pede nudo^ 
Ezigaaeque togse aimulet textore Catonem ; 
Yktutemne reprsesentet, moresque Catonis? 

HOB. 1 BP. XIX. 12. 

Suppose a man the.coarsest gown should wear. 

No shoes^ his forehead rough, his look severe. 

And ape great Cato in his form and dress ; 

Must he his virtues and his mind express 1 cbsech. 

" to the spectator. 
" Sir, 
" I AM now in the country, and employ most of my time in 
reading, or thinking upon what I have read. Your paper comes I 
constantly down to me, and it affects me so much, that I find my 
thoughts run into your way; and I recommend to you a subject 
upon which you have not yet touched, and that is the satisfaction 
some men seem to take in their imperfections : I think one may 
call it glorying in their insufficiency. A certain great author is of 
opinion it is the contrary to envy, though perhaps it may proceed 
from it. Nothing is so common as to hear men of this sort, 
speaking of themselves, add to their own merit (as they think) by 
impairing it, in praising themselves for their defects, freely allow- 
ing they commit some few irivolous errors, in order to he esteemed 
persons of uncommon talents and great qualifications. They are 
generally professing an injudicious neglect of dancing, fencing, and 
riding, as also an unjust contempt for travelling, and the modem 
languages; as for their part (they say) they never valued or 
troubled their heads about them. Tliis pane^rical satire on them- 
selves certainly is worthy of your animadversion. I have known 
one of these gentlemen think himself obliged to forget the day of 
an appointment, and sometimes even that you spoke to him; and 
when you see 'em, they hope vou'U pardon 'em, for they have the 
worst memory in the world. One of 'em started up t'other day in 
some confusion, and said, * Now 1 think on't, I am to meet Mr. 
Mortmain the attorney, about some business, hut whether it is to- 
day, or to-morrow, faith J can't tell.' Now, to my certain know- 
ledge, he knew his time to a moment, and was there accordingly. 
These forgetful persons have, to heighten their crime, generally 
the best memories of any people, as I have foimd out by their re- 
membering sometimes through inadvertency. Two or three of 
'era that I know can say most of our modem tragedies hy heart. 
I asked a gentleman the other day that is famous for a good carver 
(at which acqnmtvon. \ie \a out. of coimtenance, imagining it may 
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detract from some of his more essential qualifications) to help me 
to something that was near him ; hut he excused himself, and 
hlushing told me, * Of all things he could never carve in his life ;* 
though it can be proved upon him that he cuts up, disjoints, and 
uncases with incomparable dexterity. I would not be understood 
as if I thought it laudable for a man of quality and fortune to rival 
the acquisition of artificers, and endeavour to excel in little handy 
qualities; no, I argue only against being ashamed of what is 
really praiseworthy. As these pretences to ingenuity show them- 
selves several ways, you will often see a man of this temper 
ashamed to be clean, and setting up for wit only from negligence 
in his habit. Now I am upon this head, I cannot help observing 
also upon a very different folly proceeding from the same cause. 
As these above mentioned arise from affecting an equality with 
men of greater talents, from having the same faults, there are 
others that would come at a parallel with those abpve them, by 
possessing little advantages which they want. I heard a young 
man not long Ago, who has sense, comfort himself in his ignorance 
of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: at the same time that he 
published his aversion to those languages, he said, that the know- 
ledge of them was rather a diminution than an advancement of a 
man's character: though at the same time I know he languishes 
and repines he is not master of them himself. Whenever I take 
any of these fine persons thus detracting from what they don't 
understand, I tell them I will complain to you, and say I am sure 
you will not allow it an exception against a thing, that he who 
contemns it is an ignorant in it. 

" I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

**S. T." 

"Mb. Spectator, 
" I AM a man of a very good estate, and am honourably in love. 
I hope you will allow, when the ultimate purpose is honest, there 
may be, without trespass against innocence, some toying by the 
way. Peoj)le of condition are perhaps too distant and formal on 
those occasions; but however that is, E am to confess to you that 
I have writ some verses to atone for my offence. You professed 
authors are a little severe upon us, who write like gentlemen : but 
if you are a friend to love, you will insert my poem. You cannot 
imagine how much service it would do me with my fair one, as 
well as reputation with all my friends, to have sometning of mine 
in The Spectatob. My crime was, that I snatched a kiss, and my 
poetical excuse as follows: — 

'^ ' Belinda^ see firam yonder flowers 
The bee flies loaded to its cell; 
Can you perceive what it devoors) 
' Are they inipair!d in show or smell ! 

^ Qi 'Ju 
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So„; though I lobb'd you of a kiBfl^ 
...^weeter ihan their arabiosial dew; 
VHiy are you angry at my blisB ? 
Has it at all impoyerish'd you 1 

'Tis by this canning I contrivei. 
, . Ip spite of yonr unkind reserye«' 
To keep my fumsh'd loye alive^ 
Which you inhumanly would starye/ 

" I am, Sky» your humUe seryaat^ 

"Timothy Stamza; 

"Sift, 
" Having a little time upon my hands, I c6\ild not tbink of 
stowing it better, fiian in writing an epistle to TsbB Speota: 
tfbioli I now do, and am, 

«*'Sir, ydu^ Iraxi&ble ietvmit, 

*• Bob ShobS 

" t*.S. if you approve of my s^le^ t am likely enoa^ to 
come your corre^jpondent 1 desire your .opinion pt it. l^da 
it for that way of writing called by the ju£oious 'the fouuliar/ 

STEELE; !l 
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Bltedmens of printing in colours the plates are extraordinary." — Guardian. 

THE POETS OF THE WOODS. Twelve Pictures of 

English Song Birds, executed in Colours in the best style of Lithography. 
From Drawmgs by Joseph Wolp. With Poetical Descriptions selected from 
the. best Authors. Small 4to. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 15«., or morocco gilt, 
lL5t. 

" A volume gracefully planned and tastefully executed. The illustrations 
are among the best specimens of printing in colours which have been pro- 
duced." — Athenatim, 

CLYTIA, a Tale of the Southern States ; vfith other 
Poems. By G. Gerabd. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d, 

KISMET; or, the Doom of Turkey. By Charles Mac 

Farlakb, Esq., Author of " Constantinople in 1828," " Turkey and its 
Destiny,** &c. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

" This book is compiled with judgment, and a matured knowledge of the 
Yaluo of its materials. It is a valuable, well-timed, and most entertaining 
volume.** — Press, 

CASES OF CONSCIENCE, FOR THE USE OF THE 
LAITY. By Pascal the YouiraEB. With a Prefetory Letter to the Eight 
Hon. W. £. Gladstone, M.P., and a Eeply to the Defence of the Church of 
Bome in the *' Dublin Beview.** Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 8«. 6d, 

** No antipapal work has appeared in modem times more lucid in its argu- 
ments — ^more logical in its conclusions — ^more astounding in its statements — or 
more powerful in its language — ^than * Cases of Conscience.* '* — The Bulwari, 

A HUNDRED TALES FOR CHILDREN. Translated 
from the (German of Christoph Von Schmid. By Francis B. Wells, Bector 
of "Woodchurch, Kent. "With Frontispiece and Vignette. Second Edition- 
10mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

" A good collection of febles, apologues, &c., by a writer deservedly popular 
—to be recommended." — Athmaum, 

" Incidents, accidents, natural phenomena, thrown into the form of little 
oarratives, designed to impress useful lesaons u\Kiii. t^\l<dsfe\!L^'«^.^3cL^'«M3M*k*^s^ 
tbatintereBt is excited by the tale.'* — Specuaor. 
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